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PREFACE. 



JiARLY associations and impressions are seldom en* 
tirely removed. From our youth, we have been taught 
to look upon the Greeks, and Romans, as the most 
learned and polished people. A long acquaintance with 
writersr of both nations, renders us familiar with their 
history; and, in riper years, when these people are named, 
our youthful feelings and veneration are recalled, and our. 
imaginations dwell with delight on the pleasure we have 
derived from the company of our old classical friends. 
In the same proportion as we have admired and revered 
the Greeks and Romans, we have been led to disregard 
and despise the Goths, for raising the standard of liberty 
upon the ruins of the Roman empire. We have insen- 
sibly imbibed the opinions of the Roman authors which 
we have read, and, with the name of Goths, have con* 
stantly associated every species of ignorance, cruelty, and 
barbarity ; not considering that we, as Englishmen, are 
indebted to the descendants of the Gothic tribes for Qur 
existence, our language, and our laws. There is no 
doubt that the foundation of our justly admired Consti- 
tution, which distinguishes Great Britain, and makes her 
stand pre-eminent among the nations of Europe, was laid 
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by our Saxon ancestors. Indeed, V our language, our 
government, and our laws, display our Gothic ancestors 
in every part : they live, not merely in our annals and 
traditions, but in our civil institutions and perpetual dis- 
course. / The parent tree is indeed greatly amplified, by 
branches engrafted on it from other regions, and by the 
new shoots, which the accidents of time, and the improve- 
ments of society, have produced ; but it discovers yet its 
Saxon origin, and retains its Saxon properties, though 
more than thirteen centuries have rolled over, with all 
their tempests and vicissitudes 1 ." 

A brief history of the inhabitants and language of 
England will prove the truth of the preceding remark : 
but to come to any satisfactory conclusion on this sub- 
ject, we must revert to the time when Europe was first 
inhabited. 

Europe, like other parts of the world, appears to have 
been peopled from Asia. The Western regions most 
probably received their inhabitants by three distinct 
streams of population, at distant periods, over the 
Kimmerian Bosphorus, between the Black Sea and the 
Sea of Azoph. Ancient historians concur with the 
most probable traditions respecting these three streams. 
This is corroborated by the fact, that there are three 
different families of languages: two of these distinct 
tongues pervade the Western regions of Europe, and the 
third species prevails on the Eastern frontiers. 

The earliest, stream we shall find to carry with it the 
Gomerian, Kimmerian or Keltic race, that spread itself 
over a considerable part of Europe, particularly towards 



1 Turner's History of the Anglo-Saxons, 8vo. vol. i. p. 101. 
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the South und West, and from Gaul entered the British 
Isles. From the Kimmerian, Keltic or Celtic source 
have proceeded the following languages 9 : 



CELTIC. 



1. The ancient. < 
Gaulish. 



2. The ancient 
British. 

i 



I 



3. The ancient 
Irish. 

r 



1. Welsh. 2.Armorican. 3. Cornish. 1. Irish. 2. Erse, or 3.Mankf. 

Highland 
Scotch. 

The second distinct emigration from the East, about 
the 7th century before the Christian aera, contained the 
Scythian, Teutonic or Gothic tribes, from which most 
of the modern nations of Europe have descended. The 
followinglanguages have flowed from the original tongues 
of these tribes 3 : — 

GOTHIC. 

, . 1 ■ . 



1 .ModernEnglisn. 

2 LowlandScotch. 

3. Belgic, or Low 

Dutch. 

4. Frisic # ofFries- 

Itfnd, in Hol- 
land. 



The Anglo-Saxon. TheFranco-Theotisc, TheMoeso-Gothic; 
orFrandc. The written 

remains of 
this tongue 
I ■ [ exist in the 

1. German, or fragments of 
HighDutch. Ulphilas*s 

2. Suevian, or translation of 
German of the Scripture, 
Swahia. made about 

3. Swiss. a.d. 370. 



The Cunhric, 
Cimbro-Go- 
thic, or Old 
Icelandic. 

•i. Modern 
Icelandic. 

2. None, or 
Norwegian* 

3. Danish. 

4. Swedish* 

5. Orkneyan 
of the Ork- 
ney Isles. 



The third and most recent stream of population that 
flowed into Europe, eonveyed the Slavonian or Sarmatian 
nations. These coming last, occupied the most Eastern 



* See Percy's Translation of Mallet' s Northern Antiquities: Preface 
p. xvii. 

5 See Turner's History of the Anglo-Saxons, 8vo. vol. i. p. 26. 
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parts, as Russia 4 , Poland, Eastern Prussia, Moravia, Bo- 
hemia, and their vicinity : from these Slavonic tribes a 
third genus of European languages arose, as the Russian, 
Polish, Bohemian, Livonian, Lusatian, Moravian, Dal- 
matian, &c. 

The three stocks just mentioned were the chief sources 
of the^ ancient, population of Europe, especially in the 
Northern and Western regions : Ionia, Greece, and the 
Southern parts, however, received colonies by sea from 
the Phoenician Pelasgi 4 , who spread over Europe the 
literature of the Southern parts of Asia. 
. As the Slavonic or Sarmatian tribes, the third source 
of population, have never extended so far West as Eng- 
land, nor made any settlement amongst us, no further 
notice will be taken of them. We are most concerned 
with the two former streams of population. Though 
at a very early period Britain was most likely visited by 
the Phoenician and Carthaginian navigators, from whom 
the island is said to have received the name of Britain 6 , 
yet the first inhabitants were probably from Gaul or 
France, and were a part of the Kimmerian or Keltic 
tribes. 

Very little authentic information is found respecting 
Britain before the invasion of Julius Caesar, about, fifty- 
five years before the Christian sera. Caesar states that 
the inhabitants, whom we have concluded of Keltic ori- 



4 See Turner's History of the Anglo-Saxons, 8vo. vol. i. pp. 26 & 120. 

* See Introduction, page 4. 

6 Bocbart thinks that Britain is derived from the Punic *pK-rm 
Barat Anak, the land of tin. The British Isles were called Kowvirf- 
fi&as by the Greeks, from xouro-irefov, tin. Boch. Canaan, lib. I. 
c. 39, p. 720. ^ -. 
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gin, were very numerous 7 . Some pursued agriculture, 
but most of the inferior tribes led a pastoral life, and, 
clothing themselves with skins, lived on milk and flesh. 
It was a general practice to stain themselves with woad, 
and wear long hair on their heads, while they shaved 
every part of the face except the upper lip; they would, 
therefore, have a most terrific appearance in battle. They 
were very superstitious; for, if any were afflicted with se^ 
vere diseases, by the advice and assistance of their Dm- 
idical teachers, they sacrificed human victims. The 
Druids always officiated in these cruel rites 8 . 

After several attempts, Britain came under the power 
of the Romans, who imparted to this, as well as every 
nation they conquered, the privileges of their laws and 
rights. While the Romans retained possession of this 
island, they built houses or villas in the Roman style, 
adorning them with porticoes, saloons, and baths 9 . What 
Rome possessed and valued was shared by the most power- 
ful natives of Britain, who were ambitious to distinguish 
themselves in the Roman arts and sciences. They must, 
therefore, liave derived much information from the Ro- 
mans, who governed the island till about a.d. 409. — 
Though the Romans had been so long in Britain, the 
great body of the people were still of Keltic origin, re- 
taining their own language and some of their customs. 

At the fall of the Roman empire, Britain, among the 
distant provinces, threw-off the Roman yoke : for when 
the emperor Constantine, who was chosen by the Britons, 
couM not render them assistance, that they might defend 

^ Casar, lib. iv. c. 10. 8 Ibid. lib. vi. c. 15. 

• Tacit. Fit. Agr. c. 21, and Turner's History of the Anglo- Saxons > 
8vo. vol. i. p. 223. 
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themselves, they proclaimed their own Independence, 
which they preserved for nearly half a century. In its 
independent state, Britain was divided into many sepa- 
rate Civitates, or Republics, which soon infringed upon 
each other's privileges/ and caused perpetual disputes and 
contests. 

Weakened by internal warfare, they became more liable 
to the depredations of thePicts, Scots or Irish, and Saxons. 
In their piratical expeditions, the Saxons, for nearly two 
centuries, had occasionally enriched themselves with 
plunder from Britain. At this time, however, the Picts 
and Scots, taking advantage of the unsettled state of 
affairs in Britain, were very successful in their predatory 
incursions. So formidable did their attacks become, 
that the Britons found it necessary to unite their ener- 
gies to repel from the island such fierce assailants. They 
assembled to choose one of their princes for a supreme 
monarch, who, in difficult affairs, was assisted by a coun- 
cil of the other chiefs. About the year 449, the king 
and British chiefs were holding a public council, to con- 
sider the best means of repelling their Irish and Scottish 
enemies, when Hengist and Horsa arrived at Ebbs-fleet, 
near Richborough, in the Isle of Thanet. The council 
unanimously came to the resolution of engaging these 
Saxons for subsidiary soldiers against their enemies. 

The Saxons 10 were successful ; and their leaders, Hen- 
gist and Horsa, finding they were to be employed for a 
military defence, suggested the propriety of sending for 
more of their countrymen. The British king assented, 
and many more Saxons came, to assist in preventing the 
incursions on Britain. The Picts and Scots were soon 

10 Sec the Grammar, page 35, Note 1 - } and Praxis, extract 5. 
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repelled; and the Saxons, now no longer necessary for 
defence > were requested by the Britons to leave the 
country; but they refused. This led to various contests, 
till about a.d. 457, when Hengist, the Saxon leader, 
gained a permanent settlement in Kent. The Saxons 
gradually increased in power, and founded one kingdom 
after another, till the full establishment of the Octarchy, 
about a.d. 586. The Britons, for the most part, dis- 
daining the Saxon yoke, took refuge in Wales, Cornwall, 
Bretagne in France, and other places ; while those that 
remained in their native land were compelled to be me- 
nial servants to their conquerors. The Saxons were so 
numerous, and their conquest so complete, that they 
spread exclusively their own language in the parts which 
they occupied. They also readily imposed their own 
names on every district or place where they came : these 
Saxon names generally denoted the nature, situation, or 
some striking feature of the places to which they were 
given. A succession of Saxon kings reigned in the island 
for 430 years, till about the year 1016 ; when Canute, a 
Dane, ascended the English throne. In a little more than 
twenty years, the Saxon line was restored, and continued 
till the Norman Conquest, in 1066. 

We have seen that, though the Phoenicians may have 
visited this island in very early times, the first inhabit- 
ants were of Kimmerian or Keltic origin. These re- 
mained in possession of the country till the coming of the 
Romans under Julius Caesar, about 55 years before the 
Christian cera. The Romans were in Britain till a.d. 409. 
After their departure, the Britons were independent for 
about 48 years. The Saxons then conquered the island, 
and their power existed for nearly 600 years, from a.d. 
457 till 1066, with the intermission of 26 years, when 
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Danish kings reigned. From this successive population 
Britain had obtained all the benefits which each could 
impart. The hardy and independent Saxons could not 
fail to derive some assistance from the improvements 
they found amongst the Britons, and the Roman -pro- 
geny, when they arrived. " When they first landed in 
this island, they were bands of fierce, ignorant, idola- 
trous and superstitious pirates ; enthusiastically coura- 
geous, but habitually cruel. Yet from such ancestors 
a nation has, in the course of twelve centuries, been 
formed, which, inferior to none in every moral and in- 
tellectual merit, is superior to every other in the love 
and possession of useful liberty: a nation which culti- . 
vates with equal success the elegancies of art, the inge- 
nious labours of industry, the energies of war, the re- 
searches of science, and the richest productions of ge- 
nius u." 

From the hasty historical view that has been taken 
of this nation, it is evident that the Saxons were the only 
conquerors, who, having expelled the preceding inhabit- 
ants, were sufficiently numerous . to people the country, 
and, in a great degree, to establish their own language, 
manners, and laws. No conquest of Britain was ever so 
complete as the Saxon. " It might indeed be supposed 
that the Danes, by their repeated ravages for so many 
years, which terminated at length in a temporary or par- 
tial subjugation of the country, must have considerably 
altered the Saxon language. To this it may be answered, 
that the very nature of the Danish incursions and depre- 
dations prevented them from forming any numerous or 
permanent settlements among the inhabitants of this 

- *° See Turner's History of the Anglo-Saxons, vol. iii. p. 1. 
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country ; that the government continued in the Danish 
line of kings little more than twenty-five years; and that, 
even admitting that the language of these invaders was 
incorporated with that of the natives, it must be remem- 
bered, that it was only the addition of a kindred dialect, 
derived from the same northern source, which, from its 
mixture with the Saxon, has very properly acquired the 
appellation of Dano-Saxon. This is the dialect which 
still prevails in most of the northern counties of Eng- 
land, where the Danes made the most lasting impression. 
But, that the reception which both they and their lan- 
guage obtained, in this country, was of the most reluc- 
tant and unwelcome kind, is evident from the spirited 
resolution formed by the nobles and principal men in 
the kingdom immediately on the death of Hardicanute, 
the last of their three kings : * That no Dane should 
from that time be permitted to reign over England ; that 
all Danish soldiers in any city, town, or castle, should 
be either killed, or banished from the kingdom ; and that 
whoever should from that time dare to propose to the 
people a Danish sovereign, should be deemed a traitor 
to government, and an enemy to his country.' 

" Since, then, this temporary or partial usurpation of 
the Danes occasioned so little alteration in the ancient 
language and inhabitants of our island, let us examine 
how far the more exorbitant and oppressive sway of the 
Normans tended to produce a more sensible impres- 
sion. 

** The peculiar circumstances attending the usurpation 
of William the First undoubtedly afforded him an op- 
portunity of completely establishing the feudal system 
in this country, with the utmost rigour and severity 
which that degrading state of vassalage was capable of 
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admitting. To gratify and reward his followers and 
friends, he distributed amongst them the lands, the lord-* 
ships, the bishoprics, the monasteries, and the churches, 
of the vanquished inhabitants ; whom he dispossessed by 
the right of conquest, that is, the will of the conqueror, 
of all their ancient, domains, as well as of all civil offices 
and places of trust : so that, for a century or two, a few 
Norman bishops and barons, enjoying the exclusive fa- 
vour of the reigning monarch, or sometimes even teach- 
ing him to tremble on his throne, ruled the whole nation 
with a rod of iron, and presided over the lives and liber- 
ties of millions. Some are also of opinion, that an in- 
effectual attempt was made to establish throughout the 
whole island that new-fangled language which the Nor- 
mans had acquired during their residence in that part of 
France to which they gave their name. It is certain, 
indeed, that the greater part of the laws and the public 
instruments of the kingdom which were not written in 
Latin, were written in Norman-French : but this was, 
perhaps, the natural effect of circumstances, rather than 
the result of any political determination. For it is well 
known that there were also some charters written in the 
Saxon language, from the reign of William the First 
even to that of Henry the Third. We may likewise 
safely conclude that the Saxon language, mixed indeed, 
first with the Danish and afterwards with the Norman- 
French, still continued to be almost universally spoken, 
if not written, by the vulgar ; till at length our present 
language was formed, by a gradual combination of the 
different dialects spoken by the Norman barons and the 
native peasants of the country. In fact, the ancestors of 
those very Normans who settled in Neustria, like the 
Danes and Norwegians, who were continually issuing 
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from the same northern hive, spoke a language not very 
different from the old Saxon; but being afterwards blend- 
ed with the language of the natives, which was .a corrupt 
species of the Latin, built on the foundation of the an- 
cient Gaelic or Celtic, it appeared quite in a new form 
when brought by the. Normans into England. But the 
i Norman as well as the Danish families were so few in 
comparison with the ancient inhabitants of the country, 
and their domineering conduct was so little calculated 
to recommend their vocabulary, that a preponderating 
portion of the Anglo-Saxon dialect continued for seve- 
ral centuries to be incorporated into our written as well 
as oral language, till by a natural process it began at 
length to predominate entirely over the other ingredients. 
The great mass of the people of this country, notwith- 
standing the predatory incursions of the Danes, the suc- 
cessful invasion of the Normans, and the occasional in- 
troduction of foreign families into the kingdom at dif- 
ferent times, continue at this day to be of Saxon origin : 
whence it follows as a natural consequence, that the 
present language of Englishmen is not that heteroge- 
neous compound which some imagine, compiled from 
the jarring and corrupted elements of Hebrew, Greek, 
Latin, French, Spanish, and Italian, but completely 
Anglo-Saxon in its whole idiom and construction. 

" If we examine the most simple specimens of our 
written language, or that which is used in our colloquial 
intercourse with each other on ordinary occasions, we 
shall find the average Saxon words to be not less than 
eight out of ten; or, on the most moderate compu- 
tation, fifteen out of twenty! Indeed, the learned 
Dr. Hickes has already observed, that of fifty -eight words 
of which the Lord's Prayer is composed, not more than 
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three words are of Gallo-Norman u introduction ; and 
those two are corruptions from the Latin, which cannot 
be said of the Saxon. The reftiaining.^fy^w are im- 
mediately and originally derivable from the Anglo- 
Saxon ! 

" But not to insist on favourable proofs, let us indis- 
criminately take as an example any passage from any of 
our best writers, either in verse or prose, and we shall 
find, on experiment, that the proportion of Saxon words 
is in 'general not less than what I have specified above : 
for instance, let us analyse the following exordium of 
Milton s Paradise Lost: an exordium which has been 
always admired for its majestic simplicity, and unaffected 
grandeur of diction **. 

" Of man's first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe, 
With loss of Eden j till one greater man 
Restore us, and regain the blissful seat — 
Sing, heavenly w««e— " &c. 

In the two following examples, the words immediately 
derived from the Saxon are still more numerous : — 

" Then when Mary was come where Jesus was, and 
saw him, she fell down at his feet, saying unto him, 
Lord, if thou hadst been here my brother had not died. 
When Jesus, therefore, saw her weeping, and the Jews 
also weeping which came with her, he groaned in the 
spirit, and was troubled. And said, Where have ye laid 
him ? They said unto him, Lord, come and see. Jesus 
wept. Then said the Jeius y Behold how he loved him ! w 
John xi. 32 — 36. 

19 See Ingram's Inaugural Lecture on the Utility of Anglo-Saxon 
Literature, &c. (4 to. Oxford, 1807), p. 16—18. 
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" Every man, being conscious to himself that he thinks, 
and that which his mind is applied about whilst think- 
ing being the ideas that are there; it is past doubt, that 
men have in their minds several ideas. Such as are 
those expressed by the words, whiteness, hardness, sweet- 
ness, thinking, motion, man, elephant, army, drunken- 
ness, and others. It is in the first place, then, to be 
inquired, how he comes by them ? I know it is a received 
doctrine that men have native ideas and original cha- 
racters stamped upon their minds in their very first be- 
ing." — Locke's Essay, book xi. ch. 1. 

In the preceding extracts, all the words in Roman let- 
ters are derived immediately from the Anglo-Saxon : 
only the few words in Italics have a different origin. 

The Anglo-Saxon language is not only interesting, 
being the ground of the modern English, but it is 
" one of those ancient languages to which we may suc- 
cessfully refer, in our inquiries how language has been 
const ructed." 

. The following example will be sufficient to show the 
compositive power of the Saxon language, and how 
many words may be legitimately formed from one single 
root : — 

" THE ANCIENT NOUN. 

*1 ' > the mind, genius, the intellect, the sense. 
Secondary meaning : — wisdom, prudence. 

" Noun applied as an adjective : 

pita. . / 

pitre, wise, skilful. 
ge-pita, conscious : hence, a witness. 
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" Verb formed from the noun : 
pitan, to know, to perceive. 
ge-pitan, to understand. 
pitegian, to prophesy. 

" Adjectives composed of the ancient noun, and an ad- 
ditional syllable, or word : 

pittij, wise, skilled, ingenious, prudent. 

ge-pitij, knowing, wise, intelligent. 

ge-pitleap, ignorant, foolish. 

ge-pittij, intelligent, conscious. 

ge-pitj-eoc, ill in mind, demoniac. . lei 
, pitol, pittol, wise, knowing. 

" Secondary nouns, formed from the ancient noun and 
another noun : 

pitefcom, the knowledge of judgement, prediction. 

pite ja, a prophet. ; ^ 

pitejunj, prophecy. 

pite^aja, a prophet. 

gepitleaj-t, folly, madness. 

je-pit-loca, the mind. 

ge-pitnejye, witness. 

ge-pitpnpe, witness. 

pite-clojre, trifles. 

pit-popb, the answer of the wise. 
" Nouns of more recent date, having been formed out 
of the adjectives : 

ge-pit-yeocnej-, insanity. 

pitijbom, knowledge, wisdo?n, prescience. 

pitolnejye, knowledge, wisdom. 

" Secondary adjective, or one formed upon the secon- 
dary noun : 

pitebomhc, prophetical. 
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" Conjunctions : 

wi i indeed, for, but. to wit. 
pitobhce,} J ' ' 

" Adverbs, formed from participles and adjectives : 

It may be further observed, Jhat the Saxons, as well 
a$ the Greeks, had a language which by composition 
would, in the name, often express the nature of the thing. 
Ac an oak, cojin corn; a corn of the oak x an acorn. 
Pjieopt-j-cype a priest-shire, parish. (Donaft-j-eoc one 
who is sick every month, moon-sick, lunatic. Gojift- 
jemet is the same as the Greek word Tswiistpioc, Geo* 
metry, the measure of the earth ; from eopft earth, and 
jemet/, measure. The Saxon word Irejiim-cjiaejrtij de- 
notes one skilful in numbers, or an arithmetician ; from 
jepim number, and cjiaejrtij crafty, knowing, skilful, 
&c. The Saxon word is even more expressive than 
the Greek AptO^TtKog an Arithmetician. One whom 
we call, from the Greek, an Astronomer, Rhetorician, and 
a Grammarian, the Saxons most appropriately denomi- 
nated Tunjol-cpaeptij, Spjiaec-cjiaejrtij, and Staep- 
cpaeptij: — tunjol is a star, j-ppaec is speech, and jtaej: 
is a letter. Death is expressed by Iraj^t-jebal souU 
separation. 

The language as well as the sentiments of Mr. In- 
gram may be again adopted : — " That the Anglo-Saxon 
language has a peculiar share of importance and interest ; 
that it is capable of elucidating the principles of gram- 
matical science, and of leading us to a philosophical 

15 See Turner's History of the Anglo-Saxons. 8vo. vol. i. page 578. 
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theory of language, has been sufficiently shown by the 
preceding remarks, but more fully by the ingenious au- 
thor of the Diversions of Parley, and the accurate writer 
of The History of the Anglo-Saxons. Indeed, an ex- 
clusive attention to the more learned and refined lan- 
guages has too frequently beguiled men of the greatest 
talents and erudition into very erroneous conclusions xm 
philological subjects. 

" If we consult merely our own pleasure in reading, 
perhaps there cannot be a doubt, that every person of a 
classical taste and elegant turn of mind will be disposed 
to dedicate the greatest portion of his time to the im- 
mortal volumes of ancient Greece and Rome, and to the 
works of the best historians, statesmen, poets, and philo- 
sophers, of modern Europe : but, if we would acquire an 
enlarged and comprehensive view of the history of man ; 
if we would trace his progress from ignorance to know- 
ledge, from rudeness to refinement ; If we would observe 
how his complicated improvements in speech have main- 
tained an uniform correspondence with the gradual ex- 
pansion of his mind ; if we would remark how regularly 
his distinctive variety of words has increased in the same 
proportion as he has enlarged the circle of his ideas ; if, 
from the investigation of these circumstances, we would 
endeavour to add to the public stock of information on 
a very abstruse but highly interesting subject, we must 
examine the written symbols of organic sounds adopted 
in the most remote ages and nations, and in the most 
rude as well as in the most refined periods of society ; 
we must study the comparative anatomy of human lan- 
guage; we must dissect, we must analyse, we must dis- 
unite, and compare ; we must descend from the gratify- 
ing spectacle of symmetry and proportion, to the most 
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minute combination of two or more component parts ; 
we must not only trace the operations of the human minjl 
jn the sublime flights of poetry, the copious streams of 
eloquence, and the abstruse paths of abstract science and 
philosophy ; we must also consider man in the infancy 
of society, and in the infancy of life ; we must divest him 
of his eight parts of speech, and hear him deliver his 
thoughts with little more assistance than that of a noun 
and a verb only ; we must tear from him, however re- 
luctantly, that gaudy plumage, those borrowed wings, 
(eTBa vrrsgoevru,) composed of soft and beautiful feathers 
hermetically adjusted, by yhich he has been enabled to 
soar with triumphant glory to the highest regions of 
human fancy ! We must behold him a poor defenceless 
creature, surrounded with wants which he struggles to 
express, and agitated by sensations which he labours to 
communicate ! We shall then see how various causes, of 
a local, temporary, and arbitrary nature, have influenced 
his ideas, and the language in which he has embodied 
them. In this point of view, therefore, the language of 
our Saxon ancestors, of which some specimens remain 
of considerable antiquity, will appear highly interesting 
and important to the philosophical inquirer "•" 

It must be granted that the Saxon is not an original 
language, but it is of considerable antiquity. The Saxons 
were as far West as the Elbe in the days of Ptolemy I4 , 
ad. 141. Their situation seems to indicate that they 
moved among the first tribes of the Teutonic emigrations, 
and, therefore, that they visited Europe as soon as any 
other Gothic tribe. There does not appear to be any 

,s Ingram's Inaugural Lecture on the Utility of Anglo-Saxon Li- 
terature, *c. pp. 29—32. 

14 CI. Ptolemams, Geog. lib. ii.-c. 11. 

b 
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evidence for the long deceived opinion that the Moeso- 
Gothle language preceded the Saxon. They seem to be 
ttiote like sister languages, both descended from a Scy- 
thian, Teutonic, or Gothic parent : perhaps the Saxoti 
is thfe older, and it is certairily of such importance that, 
without it, no one tfari fully enter into the vernacular idiorii 
of the English language and other Northern tongues J foi>, 
from the same source as the Anglo-Saxon, flows the 
gfeatefct p&tt 6f almost every language in the North of 
Europe. The radical part of the modern English is of 
Gothic origin, while the terms of arts and sciences, and 
many wofdfc recently adopted by us, are derived from 
the Greek and ttoman iotogues. Thus, the tepid current 
of European eloquence may be considered as flowing di- 
rectly ftotn the Gothic fountain, receiving in its subse- 
quent course a confluence of fructifying tod limpid 
streams from the more genial climes of Greece andRome. 

If enough have not been -already advanced on the ex- 
cellent of the Anglo-Saxon language to recommend it 
to more general notice, the following remarks may show 
what inducements there are to the cultivation of Anglo- 
Saxon literature : these will be sufficiently strong, if the 
knowledge of Safcon be intimately connected with the 
original introduction and establishment of our present 
language and imvs, our liberty, and our religion. 

" That no man can shine at the bar, in the senate, of 
in the pulpit, without a knowledge of Anglo-Saxon lit** 
r&tiftie, it would be ridiculous to assert. But that a strong 
&nd steady light may be reflected from this quarter oh 
many points of the municipal and common law, th£ 
theory of our political constitution, and the internal his- 
tory of our religion, I trust no Englishman of the present 
day will venture to deny. 
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" Where is the lawyer who will not derive an accession 
of solid information from a perusal of the Anglo-Saxon 
laws, published by Lambard, Wheloc, and Wilkins ? not 
to mention the various charters and legal instruments 
that are still extant, together with the ancient records of 
our county courts ; on the foundations of which is erected 
the whole superstructure of our forensic practice. What 
patriot is there, whose heart does not burn within him 
whilst he is reading the language in which the immortal 

! Alfred and other Saxon kings composed the elements of 
our envied code of laws, and pourtrayed the grand out- 

! Knes of our free constitution ? 

" When the divine contemplates a work so extraordi- 
nary as the translation of Venerable Bede's Ecclesi* 
astkal History, as well as the various other works of 
piety translated by king Alfred into his native language, 
will he not be filled with additional admiration of that 
Providence, by which a wise and benevolent king was led, 
amidst the horrors and difficulties of continual warfare, to 
inform the manners, reghlate the conduct, and enlighten 
the minds, of his rude and illiterate subjects ? The whole 
fabric of our laws, indeed, ecclesiastical as well as civil, 
is built on a Saxon foundation. The criminal law of 
every country undergoes considerable and frequent 
changes in the progress of national refinement; but the 
structure of the civil code, and of municipal regulations, 
as well as the general complexion of the common law, 
continues, like the forms of government, to be main- 
tuned and supported in the same state for many ages. 
Accordingly we find, that, though many barbarous modes 
of punishment, adopted by our Saxon ancestors, have 
been long since abolished, yet the remains of their civil 
and municipal customs and regulations are still visible 

b2 
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in our cities, towns, and villages. We have an obvious 
and striking proof of this, even in our modern names of, 
offices, terms of police, and titles of honour; as there is 
at this moment scarcely a civil magistrate or a parochial 
officer, from the highest denomination to the lowest, 
whose duty, rank, and qualifications, are not emphati-. 
cally comprised in a Saxon appellation. 

" Nor ought we to omit to mention, that to our Saxon 
ancestors has been generally attributed that envied pal- 
ladium of English liberty, the trial by jury. And, though 
the learned Dr. Hickes is of opinion that this celebrated 
form of juridical decision was not introduced into our 
courts of justice till the reign of Henry the Second, being 
brought, as he thinks, immediately from Normandy, and 
originally from Scandinavia ; yet his elaborate examina- 
tion of the subject seems only to prove, that the jurors, 
or arbitrators, were then first limited jto the mysterious 
number twelve ! For that this fundamental principle 
of justice regulated the public proceedings of our Saxon 
ancestors, is evident even from those very records and legal 
instruments that are quoted by Dr. Hicke$, as well as 
from many others, in which nil the freeholders and prin- 
cipal m£n of a county, forming, as it were, a. grand jury r 
not restricted in number, are represented as meeting to- 
gether, to hear and determine all causes whatever, whe- 
ther of a public or personal nature. The same pure 
principle of practical equity has, from time immemorial, 
pervaded. not only our great courts of justice, but also 
the inferior qpijrts of our manerial lords, where all local 
matters are, or ought to be, according to ancient custom, 
regularly presented and adjusted by a jury of the principal 
landholders or copyholders, not restricted to the number 
twelve ; forming what is called the homage* It is re- 
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markable, that when earl Godwin and his son Harold 
were cited to appear before Edward the Confessor at 
London, they were allowed the privilege of being «/- 
tended by twelve men ; whilst their cause was tried and 
determined by an assembly of all the nobles. What 
essential difference is there iu the trial of a nobleman of 
the -present day, who is allowed every privilege consistent 
with the splendour of his rank, and is finally acquitted or 
condemned by a majority of the whole house of 
which he is a member ? It appears then, that among 
our Saxon ancestors the affairs of individuals, particularly 
those of -superior rank and dignity, were examined with 
as much attention and solemnity as the affairs of the 
nation ; and as the reigning monarch held his court at 
different places, or convened his elders and thanes for 
local as well as general purposes, the cause of an indivi- 
dual was often tried before the same assembly of the wise 
which regulated the concern* of the state. And so at- 
tentive were our Saxon kings to the liberties of the people, 
that they seem never to have transacted any business of 
importance without having previously consulted thisgreat 
assembly of the wise 9 consisting of the elders and nobles 
who formed the grand council of the nation. Who does 
not perceive here the germ of the English Constitution, 
the spirit which guides the wisest and best of our kings, 
and the principle of our national pre-eminence ? What 
are our present parliaments, but the revival of the free 
and simple witepia-gemotes of our Saxon ancestors ? It 
is remarkable, indeed, that the establishment of this bul- 
wark of our constitution is coeval with the destruction of 
Norman tyranny and the recovery of Saxon freedom; for, 
however historians may differ with respect to the precise 
sera of the first assembling of a parliament, we may well 
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rest assured that there is nothing French or Norman in 
it but the name. 

" That the pure and holy religion which we profess 
can derive any assistance from the cultivation of Anglo- 
Saxon literature, some perhaps will be disposed to deny; 
yet the same persons must allow that the Anglo-Saxon 
language is of as much service to the cause of religion as 
any other; and, considered with a view to that system 
of religious discipline which was established at the Re- 
formation, — as well as to the general history of the 
Christian church, — its utility will be confessed by many 
to be unquestionably great. In short, the various works 
of piety and devotion which are still extant in the Saxon 
language, not to mention the curious translations of the 
most material parts of the Old and New Testament, 
may be consulted with advantage by the theological stu- 
dent of the present day, as they satisfactorily show how 
far the doctrine and discipline of the Anglo-Saxon church 
agree with the present established religion , \" 

The advantages of cultivating the Anglo-Saxon lan- 
guage will be further evident, if we recollect that, in this 
tongue, many Manuscripts which are of great value are 
now shut up from the world in the libraries l6 of the 

" Ingram's Inaugural Lecture, p. 1 9—25. 

16 u Almost the whole •stock of the kingdom came into three collec- 
tions;—that of Archbishop Parker, given to Bennet College in Cam- 
bridge 5 Archbishop Laud's, given to the Bodleian Library ; and that 
of Sir Robert Cotton, now the richest treasure of that noble library.** 
- — Camden 1 s lAfe, prefixed to Gibson's edition of the Britannia. 

In the magnificent collection of manuscripts of His Grace the Duke 
of Buckingham and Chandos at Stowe, are found several Saxon char- 
ters and manuscripts that precede tfye eleventh century. All these are 
particularly described by the learned Dr. O' Conor in his elaborate and 
valuable Catalogue of the Stowe Manuscripts. 
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Jeamed, for want of a more general acquaintance wtyh 
the Saxon. 

The number of historical facts developed, and errors 
corrected, by Mr. Turner, in his History ofth$ Anglo* 
Saxons, proves bow indispensable a knowledge of the 
language is to an historian, particularly during the period 
of the Saxon dynasty in the island, whether his history 
relate to ecclesiastical or civil concerns. 

Many inscriptions on monuments and coins, the 
utility of which none will question, cannot be understood 
without a knowledge of this tongue. 

" No person can doubj of the indispensable utility of 
Saxon literature in elucidating the topography and anti- 
quities of our own island,— in explaining our proper 
names, and the origin of families, — in illustrating our 
provincial dialects and local customs ; all which are the 
memorials of the ancient manners and characters of our 
ancestors ; and without a knowledge of which every 
Englishman must be imperfectly acquainted witfc the 
history of his own country * V 

Such being the importance of Anglo-Saxon literature, 
it may be proper to inquire what works have hejen written 
to facilitate the acquisition of the language ; previously 
remarking, that the art of grammar was posterior to thai 
of language : for language wa? not modelled by the rotes 
of grammar, hut grammar was formed from language, 
The Hebrew is thought to be the most ancient tongue ; 
and yet there was no grammar of it till about A«P. 1040, 
when one was com p iled by Rabbi Judah Chiug of Fez 

17 Ingram's Lecture, p. 28 : and for a more full account <>f the 
utility of Saxon, see Hickes's Dissertatio Epistolaris. See also Dr. Sil- 
ver's interesting Lecture on the Study of Anglo- Sqxou, Oxford, 1822. 
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in Africa 1S . The Greeks and Romans had grammarians 
many centuries before the Jews, but not till long after 
ttiSr languages had flourished and become copious. Plato, 
who lived in the fourth century before the Christian aera, 
was the first that considered grammar: Aristotle, the first 
that wrote upon it, and reduced it to an art : and Epi- 
curus, the first that publicly taught it among the Gre- 
cians 19 . According to Suetonius, the art of grammar 
was first brought to Rome, between the second and 
third Punic war, about 170 years B.C., by Crates Mai* 
lotes, the ambassador from king Attalus to the Roman 
(Senate* . 

, The Gothic languages were not reduced to the form 
of grammar till some centuries after the Christian sera. 
The first grammatical work we have in Saxon is a Latin 
grammar written in the tenth century by iElfric an abbot : 
this is probably the sameiElfric who was afterwards arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. The work chiefly consists of ex- 
tracts from Priscian and Donatus, translated into Saxon 
for the use of those Saxon youths who were studying 
Latin. It was published in folio at Oxford 1659, at the 
end of Somner's Dictionary, with this title, "JElfrici, 
jrfbbatis sui temporis dignissimi, Grammatici vulgo 
dictiy Grammatica "Latino- Saxonica ; una cum ejusdem 
&lfrici Glossario Latino- Sawonico. Utrumque ante 
annos plus minus septingentos scriptis mandatum 9 in 
gratiam lingua Anglo- Saxonica ptudiosorum, nuncprt- 
muni in lucem edidit Guliel. Somnerus Cantuarien" 

18 See Vossius, De Arte Grammatica, lib. i. c. 4. and Bishop Wilkins's 
Essay towards a Real Character and a Philosophical Language, p. 19. 

19 Vossius, lib. i. cap. 3 5 Polydor. Virgil, lib. i. cap. 7 ; and WU- 
Jrins's Essay, p. 20. 

*° See Wilkins's Essay towards a Real Character, %c. p. 20. 
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1. The first Anglo-Saxon Grammar ever published 
was the following, in 4to, at Oxford : Institutiones 
Grammatics Anglo- Saxonica> et Mo&so- Gothics, Auc- 
tore Georgio Hickesio, Ecclesis Anglicans Pres- 
bytero. Grammatica Islandica Runolphi Jonje. 
Catalogus Librorum Septentrionalium. Accedit Ed- 
vardi Bernard! Etymologicon Britannicum. 0x6- 
ni<e e Theatro Sheldoniano, 1689. Typis Junianis. 

In the Preface, Dr. Hickes mentions a Saxon Grammar 
in manuscript, by Jocefin, which could not be found. 
That there was a Grammar is evident, from the Index 
of it, which still remains in the Bodleian Library 91 . In 
the same library there are a few loose sheets, with some 
forms of Declensions, by the learned Mareschal". These 
are nearly all that can be found : Dr. Hickes may, there- 
fore, be considered the first who reduced the Saxon lan- 
guage to the form of Grammar. 

2. In 1705, at the same place, an enlarged edition of 
the preceding Grammar was published, in folio. It was 
so much enlarged and improved, as to be considered a 
new work ; it had, therefore, this title ; 

Linguarum Vett. Septentrionalium Thesaurus Gram- 
mafico-Criticus et Archceologicus. ^iuctore Georgio 
Hickesio, S. T. P. 

Whether bound in 2 or 3 vols., the arrangement of 
the work is as follows : 



91 The Title is Dictionariolum, sivfe Index Alphabeticus Vocum 
Saxonicarum (nifallor) omnium, quas complectitur Grammatica claris- 
simi viri Domini Johannis Josselini. — Item alius Index, &c. See 
Wanley's Catalogue, p. 101. and'Hickes's Preface, p. 1. 

82 Grammatkalia quadam Jnglo-Saxonicaper D. Thomam Mare- 
schallum in solutis schedis scripta, et inter codd. ejus MSS. reposita. 
Wanley,*p. 102. 
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I, Pars Prima, seu Institutions Grammatics Anglo- 
Saxomca et Moeso* Gothics pp. 235 . 

II. Ejusdem Pars Secunda, seu Jnstitutiones Gram* 
. maticce, Franca- Theatisca. pp. 111. 

JII. Ejusdem Pars Tertia, seu Grammatics Islandica 
. Rudimenia. pp. 92. 

IV. De Litteratura Septentrionalis Utilitate, s'we de 
Linguanm Vett. Septentriona/ium Usu Dissertatio 
Epistolaris, eum Numismatibus Saxonicis. pp. 188. 

V, Antiques Literature Septentrionalis Liber alter % 
seu mhrorvm vett* Sepfentrionadum fyc. Catalogue 
Historico-Criticus tyc, pp, 326. Own, latins opens 
sex Indicibus* • 

This i3 «, very valuable and splendid work, that mani- 
fests the indefatigable industry and extensive learning of 
Dr. Hickes, and of Mr* Wanley who wrote the Liber - 
alter, containing a Catalogue of the Saxen books amd 
charters that he found in our libraries* The whole work is 
enriched with many valuable plates, fac-sitpiles q£ manu- 
scripts, and every illustration desirable in §uch 3 work, 

3. Soon after theappgaranse.of Dr. Hiekes's great and 
learned work, the Rev, E. Thwaites, of Queen's College*, 

* " The restorer of the knowledge of the Septentrional languages 
in England was Mr. Francis Junius, the son of Mr. Francis Junius 
the theologfet of keidelherg $ (for an account of Daye, &e first 
Saxon printer in England, see Introduction p. 12, note »7 •) 33d Mr. 
Junius, though a foreigner, must with us have preference $ for the 
Gothic and Saxon Gospels published by Dr. Maresehal {Mr. Junius, 
who was Dr. MareschaTs instructor, must sustain no injury by our 
attributing to one, a joint work of both,, printed with the types and 
at the charge of Mr. Junius,) were printed at Dprt, and J)r. Mare- 
sehal brought no new types into the kingdom : but in the year 1654 
Mr. Junius, being then at Amsterdam, procured a set of ' Saxonic 
types to be cut, matriculated, and cast, thinking himself enabled Ijy 
some good subsidves which he had met with in Germany to add some- 
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Oxford, published in 8vo a small Grammar without his 
name: Grammatica Angle* S ax onica ex Hickesiario 

thing to that which had been before done by Melchior Goldastus and 
Marquardus Freherus in Francic and Alemannic antiquity,* as he says 
m a letter to Mr. Selden, a copy of which may be seen in the Preface to 
Dr. Hickes's Thesaurus. 

" These types Mr. Junius brought with him into England, and with 
them types for the Gothic, Runic, Danish, Islandic, Greek, Roman, 
Italic, and English, (the English of a very pretty face,) all cast to a 
pica body that they might stand together : but he brought the letter 
only, without punches or matrices, and in the year 1677 gave them 
with a fount of English Swedish to the University of Oxford, where 
they now are. [The author afterwards, p. 44, says that Mr. Junius 
brought the matrices, and gave them to the University.] 

" In the mean time Mr. Dodsworth and Sir William Dugdale had 
published the Monastieon, and Mr. Somner his Saxon Dictionary, 
which was printed at Oxford in the year 1659 with the University 
types, though Mr. Somner had from the death of Mr. Wheelock en- 
joyed, and did then enjoy, the salary appertaining to the Saxon lec- 
ture founded at Cambridge by Sir Henry Spelman : for which the most 
probable reason we can assign, is this : that the University of Cam* 
bridge had not letter suited to the purpose : for though Mr. Whee- 
lock's edition of Bedfs Ecclesiastical History published in 1644 was 
printed at Cambridge, it was printed on a type too large for a Dic- 
tionary/' Dissertation on EngUh Typographical Founders, by Edward 
Rows Mores, A.M. & A.S.S. p. 15. 

" The study of these languages, after the death of Mr. Junius, was 
cultivated with greater ardour through the means and by the labour of 
Dr. Hickes, who having received the tincture from Dr. Mareschal rec- 
tor of Lincoln College, of which college Dr. Hickes was fellow, was 
excited by Bishop Fell to the publication of the Institutiones Gram* , 
mat. Anglo-Saxonka et Mceso-Gothk&j printed at Oxford in 1689 : but 
the Doctor after the Revolution entered into the inmost recesses of 
the BoreaUan languages, instigated thereunto principally by Dr. 
jKennet, that Dr. Hickes's mind and pen might be diverted from the 
politics of the time. Dr. Hickes was a Nonjuror, Dr. Kennet a Whig, 
afterwards Bishop of Peterborough." p. 26V 

. €< In Dr. Hickes's time there was as it were a profluvium of Saxon- 
ists springing all from the same fountain ; The Queen's College in 
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Lznguarum Septentrionalium Thesauro excerpt a. Ox- 
onhe, 171 1 . This little work only extends to 48 octavo 
pages; but being closely printed, it contains most of what 
is necessary for the young Saxon student ; and, for the 
alphabetical arrangement of the irregular verbs, and some 
other particulars, it is a more practical and convenient 
work for a learner than Dr. Hickes's large Thesaurus. 

4. The next Grammar, compiled from the works of 
Dr. Hickes and Mr. Thwaites, was published with the 
following title : The Rudiments of Grammar for the 
-English* Saxon ^Tongue ; first given in English, with 
an Apology for the Study of Northern Antiquities, 
being very useful towards the understanding our An- 
cient English Poets, and other Writers. By Elizabeth 



the University of Oxford, the nursing mother of Arctoans, — and of i 
us 3 who are joyful upon every remembrance to make acknowledge- 
ment of love unfeigned to the House of Eglesfield. Bishop Tanner, 
Bishop Nicolson, Bishop Gibson, Mr. Thwaites, Mr. Elstob, Mr* 
Benson, Mr. Rawlinson, were the lights of Anglo-Saxonic literature : 
Mr. Thwaites the principal, the accurate editor of the Saxon Hepta- 
teuch. With them must be numbered Dr. William Hopkins, canon 
of Worcester, Mr. Humphrey Wanley (of Univ. College, we think, 
author of the historical and critical Catalogue of the Septentrional 
MSS. remaining in England, which makes the latter part of Dr. 
Hickes* % s Thesaurus) librarian to the Earl of Oxford, and son of the 
Rev. Nathaniel Wanley, — and a young lady Miss Eliz. Elstob the 
sister of Mr. Elstob, and the indefessa conies of his studies 5 a female 
student in the University. This lady procured a fount of Saxon to 
be cut according to her own delineation from MSS., which was after- 
wards presented by Mr. Bowyer to the Clarendorian." — " Her portrai* 
ture may be seen in the Initial G of the English Saxon Homily on 
the Birth-day of JSt. Gregory.*' — Mores's Dissertation, p. 27 — 30. 

The types used in thi» Grammar are those of Messrs. Fry, with 
some additions and alterations made under the direction of Messrs. 
R. and A; Taylor for Mr. Ingram's edition of the Saxon Chronicle, 
which is shortly to appear. 
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Elstob. Small 4 to. London, 1715. This was the first 
Saxon Grammar that was published in English. 

5. In 1726 a very short and imperfect Saxon Gram- 
mar appeared in a collection of Grammars, with this 
title : An Introduction to an English Grammar, con- 
taining I. A Compendious Way to master any Language 
in the World. II. A Particular Account of Eastern 
Tongues, 8fc. III. A Dissertation on the Saxon. 
IV. A Grammar of it, being No. X. of the Complete 
Linguist; or Universal Grammar. By J. Henley, M. A. 
The preface extends to xxxv pages, in which there is a 
History of the Gothic tongues, and some other particu- 
lars, on which, for correctness, much dependence cannot 
be placed. The Grammar contains 6 1 pages, and is a 
very imperfect abstract of Hickes. 

6. Mr. r Lye wrote a valuable Saxon Grammar, which 
he prefixed to his edition of Jumi Etymologicum 
Anglicanum. The title of the whole work runs thus : 
FrancisciJunii FRJNCiscifilii Etymologicum Angli- 
canum. Ex autographo descripsit et accessionibus per- 
multis auctum edidit Edwarvus Lye, A.M. Ecclesite 
parochialis de Yardley- Hastings in agro Northamp* 
toniensi Rector. Pnzmittuntur Vita Auctoris et Grani- 
matica Anglo-Saxonica* Oxonii 1743. Folio. No 
notice can here be taken of the Dictionary ; but of the 
Grammar prefixed to it, the author remarks, " Prspmisi 
Grammatical!) Anglo-Saxonicam. CI EdwardusThwaites 
olim Collegii Reginensis Socius et Linguae Grsecse Pro- 
fessor Grammaticam ex Hickesiano Thesaqro excerptam 
evulgavit. Hanc ego in auctarium dedi multis partibus 
emendatiorem, praesertim ubi nominum declinatione3 
tractantur, et orationis constructio sive Syn taxis. Haec 
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valde mihi videbatur desiderari, illae numero abundare ; 
quapropter illas intra terminos definhri, et pro septem ires 
tantum posui/* The alterations in this Grammar are 
very judicious ; they are real improvements, which were 
made in a long and close attention to the language* The 
author's critical knowledge of Saxon will be evident, upon 
examining the Grammar, as well as the Dictionary which 
was compiled by him and afterwards published by the 
Rev. Owen Manning in 1772. 

7» The title of Mr. Lye's work just mentioned, is 
Dictionarium Saxonico et Gothico-Latinum. Auctore 
Edvar&o Lye> A.M. Rectore de Yardley- Hastings 
in agro Northantomensi. Acoedunt Fragmenta Ver* 
sionis Ulphilana, necnon Opuscula qu&dam Anglo* 
Saxonica. JEdidit, nonmdlis vocabulis auxit, plwimi* 
exemplis il/ustravit, et Gramnmtioam utriusqwe Lingua 
pramisit, Owen Manning, S. 71 P. Canon. Lincoln.'; 
Vicarius de Godehmng, et Hector dePeperharow in agro 
Surreiensi; necnon Meg. Societ. et Beg* Societ. Anliqu. 
Lond. Socius. Londini 1772, in 2 vol. Folio. The 
Anglo-Saxon and Moeso-Gothic Grammars prefixed by 
Mr. Manning are more systematic and regular than the 
six preceding ; but they contain little that is not found 
in the works of his predecessors. 

8. The following Grammar has been recently publish- 
ed in Danish : Angelsdksisk JSproglare tilligemed en 
kort Lasebog red R. K. Rask. Stokholm 1817. Ov y 
^An Anglo-Saxon Grammar^ together with a short 
Praxis. By R. K. Rask, — This is an original and 
useful work. The author has manifested a considerable 
depth of research, and has formed his Grammar on the 
plan of other Northern languages, with most of which 
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he appears intimately acquainted. He has given an 
abstract of Saxon poetry, and a small Praxis, with short 
notes. 

In 1819 appeared The Elements of Anglo- Saxoft 
Grammar ; to which are added a Praxis and Voca- 
bulary. By the Rev. J. L. Sissok, M.A. of Clare Hall, 
Cambridge. This is a small work of only 84 pages 
in 12mo, on the plan of Hickes. The author introduces 
his work by observing, " The following pages have been 
compiled with a view of offering to the public, in a com*- 
pressed form, the principal parts of Dr. Hickes's Anglo- 
Saxon Grammar. " The author, however, has followed 
Manning in the declensions of nouns, and some other 
particulars. He remarks further, u In the arrangement, 
the plan of Dr. Valpy's excellent Latin Grammar has 
been adhered to, as closely as the peculiarities of the two 
languages would permit." 

While the merit of the eight preceding Gram mars, and 
especially of Hickes's learned Thesaurus, is fully admitted ; 
it must be acknowledged, that, with the exception of 
Mr. Rask's Grammar, they follow too closely the form of 
the Latin language. Instead of being Grammars formed 
on the true Anglo-Saxon idiom, are they not rather mo- 
delled according to the principles and form of the Roman 
tongue ?— The present is an attempt to divest the Saxon 
Grammar of the useless Latin incumbrances, put upon 
it by preceding writers, and to offer one formed on the 
true genius and structure of the original Saxon. With 
this view, the work commences with an Introduction on 
the origin of alphabetical writing, and the gradual forma- 
tion of the Saxon alphabet from the Phoenician. Thfc 
nature and power of letters are fully treated of in Ortho- 
graphy. In Etymology, the seven declensions have been 
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reduced to three : no. cases, moods, or tenses, have been 
admitted, but when there is a real variation in the termi- 
nation* The Syntax treats first of Sentences, then of 
Concord, and thirdly of Government, In Prosody is 
collected the substance of what has been written on the 
intricate subject of Anglo-Saxon versification. The sub- 
stance of the first part is entirely taken from The His- 
tory of the Anglo-Saxons* by S. Turner, Esq, F.A.S. 
and, in some cases, almost verbatim. In the remainder 
of Prosody the author is very much indebted to the 
Rev. J. J. Conybeare's remark?, and to Mr. Rask's 
Saxon Grammar, as well as to Mr. Turner. He has em* 
bodied in the text most of Mr. Conybeare's communi- 
cation to the Society of Antiquaries, and comprised the 
substance of Mr. Rask's work in the notes, constantly' 
referring the inquisitive student to the source from which 
his information has been drawn. He is aware that some 
may consider the Prosody too diffuse, while others may 
deem it defective. Defects will, no doubt, be observed, 
and redundancies detected; but the author hopes for the 
indulgence of Saxon scholars, when they recollect that 
this is the first time any regular Saxon Prosody has ap- 
peared in an English dress. The observations on the 
Dialects may tend to show how the present English lan- 
guage is derived from the Saxon. A very literal trans- 
lation is given to the extracts in the Praxis, to render a 
constant application to a dictionary unnecessary. In the 
quotations from Boethius, Mr. Turner's translation lias 
been generally adopted. 

The text will be found to contain most of what is ne- 
cessary for a grammatical acquaintance with the Saxon, 
even by those who are unacquainted with any language 
except the English : and the notes to comprehend a va- 
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riety of carious and useful matter on the origin and struc- 
ture of the Anglo-Saxon and the modern English lan- 
guage- Though on doubtful points continued reference 
has been made to our best philological writers and gram* 
marians, Wallis, Wilkins, Harris, Monboddo, Tooke, 
Crombie, Grant, and others ; yet some notes of minor 
importance have been added, with a desire of making the 
path plain and easy to the most inexperienced student. 
It is, however, strongly recommended that those who are 
beginning to study Saxon, will not bewilder themselves 
by attending too much to the copious notes; for, if the 
text do not contain every particular, it comprehends all 
that is absolutely necessary, till a very considerable pro- 
gress has been made in the language. 

It is to the liberal spirit of our Gothic ancestors that 
the female sex owe their present important and inde- 
pendent rank in society. Amongst the Anglo-Saxons 
u their safety, their liberty, and their property were pro- 
tected by express laws: they possessed all that sweet 
influence which, while the hujnan heart is responsive to 
the touch of love, they will ever retain in those coun- 
tries which have the wisdom and urbanity to treat them 
as equal, intelligent, and independent beings ". Per- 
* haps, therefore, the present work will not be quite un- 
interesting to the female sex. 

Some ladies, who are an ornament to their sex, and 
who are most successfully exerting their talents in the dif- 
fusion of useful knowledge, have studied Saxon with evi- 
dent advantage. Were it not for the retiring modesty of 
an amiable female, whose highest pleasure is derived from 
conferring a benefit unobserved, the author would be 

93 SeeTurncr'a/Jfafory of the Anglo-Saxons, 8vo. vol.iii. p. 78. 

c 
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gratified to record the name of the accomplished lady to 
whom we have been recently indebted for the firstEnglish 
translation of the Saxon Chronicle ; especially as she is of 
a family very much distinguished by the devotion of its 
members to every good and useful work. Let it bere- 
membered to the honour of her sex, that the first Anglo- 
Saxon Grammar written in English was by the learned 
Mrs. Elstob,who is also celebrated as the translator of the 
Anglo-Saxon Homily on the birthday of St. Gregory**. 

The author of thesis Elements lias much pleasure in 
specifying to whom he is indebted, for occasional hints 
or more regular assistance, during the progress of this 
work. He must first acknowledge his obligations to 
Edward Johnstone, M.D. of Edgbaston Hall, near Bir- 
mingham, and Mrs. Webb, for the confidential manner 
in which they intrusted to him the valuable MSS. of the 
late Rev. J. Webb 2b of Birmingham ; allowing him the 

44 Gregory, was a Roman Pontiff, , who, in the sixth century, caused 
the Gospel to be first preached amongst our Pagan ancestors. 

ai Though a regular biographical account of Mr. Webb might be a 
little out of place in a work like the present, yet the Author hopes he 
shall be excused in extracting the following particulars respecting him 
from a memoir by the Rev. W. H. Rowe of Weymouth 5 especially as' 
they give some account of the commencement and progress of his 
Saxon studies : they will also show what inducement Mr. Webb had 
to direct his manuscripts to be presented to Dr. Johnstone. 

" Disappointed by sickness in the ministry of the Gospel, Mr.Wetb's 
first and ardent choice, he was induced to engage in the education of 
youth 3 and from this circumstance, his attention was principally di- 
rected to lingual research. To this. he devoted the leisure which bis 
engagements in the school-room, and the repose claimed by an en- 
feebled frame, would allow. During the last three years of his life, his 
stupes were chiefly directed to a topic connected with classical litera- 
ture^ that does not receive general, and perhaps not such marked at- 
tention as it deserves. This was an investigation of the English Ian- 
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unrestrained use of them. MivWebb was preparing 
several works for the press, and be had collected much 
matter for them. Amongst these was an Anglo-Saxon 

guage in its Anglo-Saxon and Gothic sources. He began late ; but, 
possessing a mind which would have excelled m any pursuit that al- 
lowed room for the exertion of its strength, he conducted the study 
with all that enthusiasm which makes difficulties but the occasion of 
new exertions and accelerated progress." 

Connected with the present work, there is one circumstance men- 
tioned by Mr. Rowe which cannot be omitted. " This, was the intimacy 
formed with his physician, Dr. Edward Johnstone, a gentleman uniting 
great urbanity of manners with extensive classical knowledge. His 
professional attentions were exemplary and unremitted. His prompt at- 
tendance, the tenderness of his sympathy, and kind watchfulness to the 
last moment, cannot be erased from the grateful remembrance of the 
widow of my friend. But while the medical skill of this gentleman greatly 
contributed to hold in check the progress of disease, the friendship of a 
person of literary taste, congenial with bis own, was no less serviceable 
to support a buoyancy of spirits under the accumulating load of disease. 

" It was, I believe, in the autumn of 181 1 that Mr. Webb was first 
introduced to this gentleman's society. He had consulted him on pro- 
fessional subjects, which led to the placing of his eldest son under 
Mr. Webb's care. The intimacy increased, and continued to furnish 
Mr. Webb with one of the most interesting sources of pleasure from 
human society, which he enjoyed during the last few years of his life. 

" It was in the beginning of September 1814 that a disease took 
place, which sunk him into the shacks of death, October 1 1th 1814, 
at the age of 35." 

This amiable young man had the following works in his notes of 
Agenda: 

1. A Grammar of the primitive, intermediate, and modern English 
tongue. The primitive or Anglo-Saxon to be made as complete as 
possible 5 the intermediate to consist principally of such notices of the 
progress and changes of the languages, as may be necessary to elucidate 
and correct the other two. 

2. Dictionary of Anglo-Saxon. 

Either a reprint of Somner, Lye and Manning, or a methodical 
work something like Mair's Tyro's Dictionary, with an Index, 

c2 
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Grammar, left in a very imperfect state. Most of the 
curious materials collected by Mr. Webb were found 
useless. The Author is, however, indebted to the manu- 
scripts for part of Orthography, some lists of Adverbs, 
and the substance of many notes. Some notes are given 
entire, of which notice is generally taken in the work ; 
others are considerably altered, and given without spe- 

3. Reprint of Anglo-Saxon works in English characters. 
Saxon Gospels. 
Heptateuch. Psalter. 
Laws. 

Alfred's Works. 
Chronicle. 
4s Orthographical Collections, illustrative of the Grammatical His* 
tory of the English Language, from the Norman Conquest to the Age 
of Milton. In two Parts. * 

Part I. Tracing the language upwards to its earliest period, 1 vol. 
Part. II. Tracing the language downwards from its earliest period, 
2 vols. 

Subdivision of Part 11 : English before Wickliffe • from Wickliffe to 
the Reformation $ from the Reformation to "Paradise Lost." 

5. Grammar of the Moeso-Gothic, 

6. Gothic Dictionary. 

7. Gothic Gospels in English characters. 

8. Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, Wickliffe's and Tyndal's Gospels in four pa- 
rallel columns in the English character. 

Mr. Webb's manuscripts were sent to the Author, September 30th 
1820, in the following state. 

No. 1 . For the Anglo-Saxon Grammar, considerable preparations- 
are made j for the Intermediate, a few notes are found ; for the Modern 
English there is no preparation. 

No. 4. Very extensive extracts properly arranged are made for this 
work. 

No. 5. Part of this Grammar is prepared, but chiefly on scraps of 
paper. 

No. 7. Gothic Gospels transcribed in modern characters. 

Tor Nos. 2, 3, 6, 8 no preparation is made. 
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cific reference. The same liberty has been taken with 
extracts from works that have been published. When 
additional observations have been made, or some sen- 
tences altered, reference has commonly been made only 
to (lie author, without specific marks of quotation, though 
ihany sentences may be in the very words of the original. 

The Author is not only indebted to the printed works 
of some of the most eminent Saxon scholars for much 
valuable information, but for their epistolary communi- 
cations during the progress of this Grammar. Amongst 
these he ought to name Sharon Turner, Esq. F.A.S., 
The Rev. J. J. Conybeare, A.M. late professor of Poetry 
at Oxford, and the Rev. J. Ingram, late Anglo-Saxon 
professor in the same University* 6 . 

Here he ought to notice the important assistance of 
the Rev. W. Pulling' 7 , A.M. F.L.S. of Sidney Sussex 

. 

96 By the laborious and successful researches of Mr. Turner, " a 
taste for the history and remains of our great ancestors has revived, 
and is visibly increasing/' In 1 799 the first fruits of his indefatigable 
exertions were given to the public in his valuable " History of the An- 
glo-Saxons,*' an historical work, which for impartiality, and a continued 
reference to original documents, has never been surpassed, and not often 
equalled. The Rev« J. Ingram and the Rev. J. Conybeare with no com- 
mon zeal and success have used their exertions to promote the study 
of Anglo-Saxon literature $ the former, in his elegant and valuable 
" Inaugural Lecture on the Utility of Anglo-Saxon Literature, Arc." 
4to, pp. 112, Oxford 1807 ; from whom we are daily expecting an En- 
glish translation of the Saxon Chronicle, accompanied with a much 
enlarged and improved text of the Saxon 5— and the latter in his learned 
Communications on the Saxon Versification, to the Society of Anti- 
quaries, printed in the 17th vol. of the Jrcfusologia, 1814. The lovers 
Of Saxon literature may shortly expect to be highly gratified by the 
appearance of Mr. Conybeare's " Illustrations of Anglo-Saxon, Early 
English, and Norman French Poetry." 

17 The talent of this gentleman, for the acquisition of languages, 
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College, Cambridge, for his assistance in translating 
from the Danish, Rask's " Angelsaksisk Sproglare? 
and for elucidating some obscurities. 

He should reproach himself with ingratitude, were he 
not to mfention his obligation to T. W. Kaye, Esq. 
Barrister at Law, of the Middle Temple, for his very kind 
attention in examining some quotations from works to 
which the author could not have access, and for various 
useful observations. 

His thanks are also due to Mr. Richard Taylor, F.KS. 
for his judicious remarks, and for his great attention in 
inspecting the proof sheets. 

Some readers may probably charge the author with 
sterility of invention and plainness of expression ; in re- 
ference to which he has only to remark, that, he has 
faithfully laid before the public the result of his gram- 
matical inquiries, expressed in plain and intelligible lan- 
guage. An inflated diction neither suited his genius 
nor his subject. It has been his continued endeavour 
to keep in view the important rule of Quintilian : " Non 
ut intelligere possit, sed ne omnino possit non intelligere 
cufomdum * 8 . w That the author may have failed even in 
this instance, as well as in other particulars, he has reason 
to fear, because the work has been composed at different 
intervals of leisure, and often amidst the anxieties and 
distraction of a laborious profession. This, however, he 

is not only well known to his friends, but his correct knowledge of 
Danish has been particularly manifested to the public by his " Select 
Sermons with appropriate Prayers translated from the original Danish 
of Dr. Nicolay Edinger Balle, Court Chaplain, and Regius Professor of 
Divinity at Copenhagen." This volume appeared in 1819, and was 
well spoken of by some of the most respectable Reviewers. 
** Inst. lib. viii. cap. 4. 
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can affirm, that he has spared no pains to by before the 
young Saxonist a plain and comprehensive Saxon Gram- 
mar ; and, in the Notes, to satisfy the inquiries of the 
more advanced student. Where satisfaction could not be 
obtained, the nearest approximation to truth has been 
attempted, by what appeared to the author rational con- 
jecture ; the reasonableness or fallacy of which must, 
however, be left to the judgement of others, who are both 
better able to determine and less concerned in the issue. 
The author has no favourite hypothesis to support : his 
sole object has been to give a rational account of the 
formation and structure of the Anglo-Saxon and English 
languages. 

He is conscious that in the Notes opinions have often 
been given, when they do not always appear to be well 
supported. In such, and indeed in all cases, he invites 
liberal criticism, being assured that, by the collision of 
opposite opinions, new light, if not truth, is often elicited; 
and should this be the -case, he will have cause to rejoice, 
whether it be produced by himself, or by a more success- 
ful inquirer. 

Though some may still neglect, and probably even 
despise, the works of our ancestors, and every attempt 
to bring their language into notice ; yet those who id- 
mire with the author the sterling sense of their nervous 
productions, though in a humble garb, will not disregard 
the present work ; they will rather receive it with grati- 
tude, as a faithful guide to the treasures of wisdom and 
piety, still hidden in the temple of liberty and indepen- 
dence erected by the Saxons ; — a temple, not of Roman 
or Grecian symmetry of architecture, but of the wilder 
Gothic, which ever attracts the attention, and generally 
ensures the approbation, of every beholder. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The origin of alphabetic uniting, and a deduction of 
the Saxon and other European letters from the Santa* 
ritan, with copies of inscriptions, facsimiles ofmanu* 
scripts, 8fc. 

SPEECH is the power of expressing our thoughts by 
words. These words ate articulate Bounds, used by com- 
mon consent as the signs or representatives of our ideas. 
Thus, by oral sounds, our ideas or thoughts are ren- 
dered audible, and are conveyed to the minds of those 
who are present; but, by oral language alone, no commu- 
nication can be made with those who are absent. 

After some time, words were reduced to their simple 
articulate sounds, and marks or letters were invented to 
denote those sounds. Hence, letters are marks for cer- 
tain sounds; and, by a combination of these elementary 
marks or letters, all words, or signs of thoughts, are 
made visible in writing, and again transferred from the 
eye to the mind \ By oral language, we can only commu- 

1 When we read, the' ideas of the author are impressed upon our 
minds, by the marks for sounds, through the medium of sight j and 
these ideas are impressed upon the minds of the auditors through the 
sense of hearing. On the other hand, when we dictate to an amanu- 
ensis, our ideas are conveyed to him through the medium of sounds 
significant, which he draws into vision, by the means of marks signifi- 
cant of those sounds. Astle's Origin and Progress of Writing, p. 24. 

B 



2 INTRODUCTION. 

nicate our thoughts to those who are present ; but, by 
the wonderful invention of written language, we can con- 
vey, our thoughts to the most distant regions as well as 
to future generations. 

Many great and learned men have been so sensible of 
the difficulty of accounting for the invention of writing, 
by .which the various conceptions of the mind are exhi- 
bited to the sight by a small number of elementary cha- 
racters or letters, that they have supposed it to be of Di- 
vine origin f . 

2. They say, As there is no certain evidence of the 
existence or use of regular alphabetical characters before 
the days of Moses, or any thing written in such charac- 

* ters prior to the giving of the law on mount Sinai B.C. 
1491; and, as then, God is said to have written the 
Decalogue with his own finger 3 , and as, after this time, 
writing is always mentioned when a suitable occasion 
offers, it is concluded, that God himself first taught man 
the use of alphabetical characters. 

3. Others, thinking that such an opinion is warrant- 
ed neither by scripture nor reason, have considered them- 
selves at liberty to pursue their inquiry into the origin of 
letters, as far as history will carry them. They say, the 
imperfection of every alphabet, not excepting the Hebrew, 
seems to show, that alphabetical writing was not the work 
of Divine skill. Besides, had there been a Divine alpha- 
bet, it would, from its excellence, soon hare established 

,« 

• Of this opinion were St. Cyril, Clement of Alexandria, Eusebhw, 
and others among the Fathers ; and Mr. Bryant, Mr. Costard, Dr. A. 
Clarke, with many others among the moderns. See St. Cyril against 
Julian, book viii., Euseb. Evang. lib. ix. cap. 7, Bryant's Mythology, 
and Dr. Clarke's Bibliographical Mheel. 

9 The following quotations are given as proofs that the Deca- 
logue was not written by command, but by the hand of God himself. 
Exod. xxiv. 12. A law and commandments which I have written .- 
VDfO *WK fTMom minn etiire vemjiie aser ketebti.— Exod. xxxi. 
1 8. Written with the finger of God : to^b* i>lV«l tMM k&Sbim 
bajbo albtm. — Exod. xxxii. 16. And the writing was the wbitino 
of god : eyrrf>N arDD arODm vemekStgb meketeb amum. . 



ORIGIN OF LETTERS, 3 

itself in the world* Relative to the subject before us, they 
would suggest, that the jSaxons, being an uncultivated • 
and warlike people, living by the acquisitions of the 
sword, .did not attend to literary pursuits. It is affirmed 
that when they came into Britain under Hengist and 
Horsa, in A.D. 449, they were not even acquainted with 
letters \ From the coming of Julius Caesar about 55 
B.C. to the time of the Romans leaving Britain in A.D, 
409, the Romans must have communicated much infor- 
mation to the ancient inhabitants. The intercourse that 
existed between them and the Britons would naturally 
make their letters as familiar to the eye as their language 
was to the ear. The Saxons, then, not having a knowledge 
of letters when they came into this island, derived them 
from the Roman remains existing in Britain when they 
arrived. 

The most respectable authorities, both ancient and 
modern *, are generally agreed that the Roman letters 
were derived from the Grecian, probably from the Greeks 
of Attica. The Attic alphabet was from the improved 
Ionian, 

4 What was the form of the Saxon language about the year 450, 
when they first entered Britain, cannot now be known. They seem 
to have been a people without learning, and very probably without any 
alphabet : their speech, therefore, having been always cursory and 
extemporaneous, must have been artless and unconnected, without 
any modes of transition or involution of clauses : which abruptness 
and inconnexion may be observed even in their later writings. This 
barbarity may be supposed to have continued during their wars with 
the Britons, which for a time left them no leisure for softer studies ; 
nor is there any reason for supposing it abated, till the year 570, when 
Augustin came from Rome to convert them to Christianity. 

The 'Christian religion always implies or produces a certain degree 
of civility and learning : the Saxons then became gradually acquainted 
with the Roman language, and so gained, from time to time, some 
knowledge and elegance, till in three centuries they had formed a lan- 
guage capable of expressing all the sentiments of a civilized people. 
*— Todd's Pref. to Johnson's Diet p. xxx, 

* Pliny, Jib. vii. c. 58, says, Veteres Graecas fuisse easdem pene 
quae nunc sunt Latins. Tacitus also affirms, Annal. lib. ij., Et forma 
Uteris Latinis, quae veterrimis Graecorum. 

»3 



4 INTRODUCTION. 

But it may be asked, How was the knowledge of let- 
, ters communicated to the Ionians ? Ionia being a Greek 

{►rovince in Asia, near Phoenicia, it is said that the 
onians first acquired a knowledge of letters "from the 
trading intercourse they had with the Phoenicians, Ca- 
•naanites, ancient Hebrews, or Samaritans ; for the lan- 
guages and letters of these people, as well as the Cartha- 
ginians, Chaldeans, and Syrians, if not exactly the same 
originally, were nearly allied. These Phoenicians or Ca* 
naanites were denominated Pelasgi, from the word TrsAa- 
ytct, wanderers by sea, because; induced by the advan- 
tages of trade, they passed from one country to another*. 
These Phoenician Pelasgi settled colonies very early in 
fynia, Greece, and the islands in the iEgean sea. There 
is some proof 7 that Taaut the son of Mizraim invented 
letters in Phoenicia. This invention took place 10 years 
before the migration of Mizraim into Egypt, or about 
2178 BvC. The written annals of mankind, transmitted 
to us, will not enable us to trace the knowledge of letters 
beyond this period, though it is no proof that they were 
not in use in preceding ages. 

-Having thus attempted to trace letters to their source 
at a very early date among the Phoenicians, Canaanites, 
ancient Hebrews, or Samaritans, we shall endeavour to 
retrace our steps, deducing every alphabet from that 
used by the inventors, and corroborating the statements 
by plates, showing the similarity of the derived letters to 
the original Samaritan. 

It is not asserted that without exception all alphabets 
are derived from one; yet it is generally allowed, that by 
far the greater part of those used in the various parts of 
the globe was from the Phoenician. 

4. Besides many other oriental alphabets, the He- 

Dr. Jamieson concludes that " the origin of the name of this cele- 
brated people mast be viewed as lost in the darkness of antiquity." 
See " Hermts Sq/thicus," p. 38. In the preceding pages of his work, 
the Dr. brings forward several arguments to prove this conclusion. 

T See Astle's Origin and Prog, of Writing, pp. 34 and 46. 
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brew, Ghaldee, Syriac, Punic, Carthaginian, or Sicilian, 
and the Pelasgian Greek, which are written, in the 
eastern manner, from right to left, and the Ionic Greek, 
written from left to right, after the European manner, 
were derived from the Samaritan. The Ionic Greek al- 
phabet is the source from whence, not only the Russian, 
ancient Gothic and Latin or Roman are derived, but also 
many others adopted in different parts of the world. 

It has been already observed that the Phoenicians, an- 
cient Hebrews or Samaritans wrote from right to left : as, 

SPECIMEN 1st 8 . 
Samaritan or ancient Hebrew, read from right to left. 

The same in Chaldee or modern Hebrew. 

Both expressed in Roman Characters. 
RUAIEIURUAIEIMIELARMAIU 

And God said, Let there be light, and there 
was light. Gen. i. 3. 

5. In the oriental languages, even at the present time, 
this mode of writing from right to left, generally pre- 

• There was a doubt whether the ancient Hebrews wrote as above 
without dividing their MSS. into words ; and, as no satisfactory in- 
formation could be derived from books to be procured in this retired 
part of the country, the difficulty was made known to one of our most 
eminent linguists, the Rev. S. Lee, M.A. professor of Arabic in the 
University of Cambridge, who, with his accustomed kind attention, 
immediately replied : — 

" To your query, whether the most ancient Hebrews and Samari- 
tans divided their text into words or not, 1 answer, I believe no one 
knows. The oldest MSS. we have are divided ; and in the Samaritan 
a dot is always placed between the words. On some of the old shekels, 
indeed, no division appears ; but whether this was the case in the 
books, is not known. It has been conjectured that some various 
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Vails. It was adapted by those nations that derived their 
alphabets from the Phoenicians. Thus, in the earliest ages, 
the Ionians, Athenians, &c. wrote from right to left 9 . The 
Greeks afterwards adopted another method of writing. 
They began on the right and wrote to the left side of the 
page, and then returned from left to right; and thus conti- 
nued to write backward and forward as the ox ploughs, and 
from thence this method of writing was called Bas^o^ow* 
from @2$ an ox, and s-poQyj a turning. Of this writing 
there were two kinds ; the most ancient commencing, 
after the eastern manner, from right to left* and the 
other, like the European method, from left to right. 
The following is a specimen of the "most ancient mode 
of writing taken from a marble in the National Museum 
at Paris 10 . 



headings may be accounted for on the supposition of no division 
having. been made ; and, by adopting a new division, some difficult 
passages have been made plain and easy. There is a probability, 
therefore, that this was the case, and to this I incline. Some of the 
old inscriptions, too, on the ruins of Palmyra, &e. favour this opinion " 

9 This is proved from inscriptions on coins. We have an Attic coin 
of Athens thus described : " Caput Palladia galea tectum. 30A 
Noctua ex adverso stans, inter duos ole<e ramos, omnia in quadrato 
incuso" See " Veterum Populorum et Regum Numi, qui in Museo 
Britannico adserdantur, Londini mdcccxiv," by Taylor Combe, Esq. 
p. 125, No. 7. 

Another of Tuder thus described, " Manns casta armata, m area 
quatuor globuli — 3 Q 3 1 V t • utf er clavas duas scriptum> in area qua* 
tuor globuli! 1 See^as above, p. 16, No. 1. 

Another of Metapontum AT 3 *\ Spica. See as above, p. 38, No.2. 

Another of Leontinum Eques ntidtwV\OM |T|/|03 J Bums leonu 
rictus inter quatuor hordei grana. See as above, p.- 67, No. 4. 

The two preceding are found written from left to right, and are 
therefore of a later date : as f*\ £T A See p. 38. No* 1 , and P EON* 
TINON. Seep. 67, No. 1. 

10 The most ancient inscription in alphabetical letters is that given 
in the following page, and said to be discovered by the Abbe* Four- 
mont, Mem.de VAcad. des Inscr., t. 15, p. 400 — 410, which is stated 
to precede the Christian sera by nearly 1400 years. For its great an- 
tiquity we have only the opinions of connoisseurs, chiefly French. 
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SPECIMEN 2nd 
Copy of an Inscription at Paris in Boustrophedon, beginning on the right. 

\Al » 3 03 HM 
vl a * 3 

The first line is read from right to left : the two cha- 
racters at the beginning are monograms, or characters 
containing several letters. The first monogram contains 
the letters T AAOS, and the second, MAN. The second 
line is read from left to right. The eighth character is 
a monogram, and contains the letters IA. The third 
line is read from right to left. The whole will then 
stand thus : 

TAAOS MANE0EKEN API2TOKIAE2 NOESEN 

In the common Greek Style. 

TKXog $9tjK&v Agurroxvhis voij<rev. • 

A verbal Translation, 

Hyllus posuit :— Aristocydes finxit. 

i. e. Hyllos placed me : — Aristocydes made me. 

A specimen of the other mode of BxsfoQrjtiov writing, 
beginning, after the European manner, from left to 
right 11 , will be found in the following facsimile. It 
is called the Sigean Inscription from the promontory 

P. Knight calls it a forgery. See his Analytical Essay on Greek Al- 
phabets, p. Ill — 130, London 1794, 4to. Thk marble is presented 
in the Royal Library at Paris. It was discovered under the ruins of 
the temple of Apollo at Amicle, which was built by the son of Lace- 
demon about 1400 years before the Christian sera. See Bibliotheca 
MS. Stowensis, by Dr. O'Conor, vol. i. p. 303, and also Astle, p. 68, 
11 There is a coin of Agrigentura with the inscription in the Bou- 
strophedon method : beginning at the left, it has A K^ A and then 
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and town of Sigeum, near ancient Troy, where the 
stone, from which it was copied, was found. It was writ- 
ten above 500 years before Christ ". 

SPECIMEN 3rd. 
The Sigean Inscription in Boustrophedon, beginning from the left. 



(P4r*OAIK0:£!Min~OH 

oxomov-xoTAwcnw 

t*£Z\0: KAAO.KPATEPA 
M83H- I AM ^OTATailAX 
Or^:£2rPVTAK£70/V:K 

£YZl': EAKAET-ir/Z-f 

2UAE!£*. : Mrr£rO 
IA3 '■^0n02MH: v l^Zl3 




1 foot 6 inches broad. 



10j inches thick. 



The first line is read from left to'right, and the second 
from right to left, arid the others alternately from left to 
right and from right to left. The whole will then be 
read, in common Greek characters, thus : 

from right to left it has £ OTN A 3 • It is thus described " A ^ B A- 
CAI^TOS" (bustrophedon) Aquila stems,. See Combe's Vet. 
Pop. et Reg. Numi, p. 58, No. 2. 

H See Dr. Chishull's Antiquitates Asiatica, p. 4. Shuckford's Con- 
nexiqns by Creighton, vol. i. p. 232. Dr. Bentley's EpistoUe by Dr. 
Burney, p. 240, and particularly Chandler's Inscriptiones Antiques, 
pars i. p. 3. 
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In common Greek character*. 

*ANOAIKO : EIMI : TO H 
EPMOKPATOS : TO IIPOKO 
NE2I0 : KArO : KPATEPA : 
KAniSTATON I KAI HE0M 
ON : E2 nPTTANEION : K 
AOKA 2 MNEMA : SirET- 
ET2I : EAN AE TI IIA2X- 
OMEAEAAINEN: AE O 
XirElES: KAI MEIIO- 
EI2EN : HAlZOnOX : KAI 
H AAEASOI. 

Verbal Translation. 
Phanodici sum, fiUi 
HermocratLs Procone- 
sii. Et ego craterem 
et crateris basin et 
Colum ad Prytaneum 
dedi memorise erg& Si- 
geis. Siquid ver6 patiar 
curare mejubeo 
Sigeos. Et fecit 
me iEsopus atque fratres. 



In common Greek style. 
QavoSlxs sip) rou *Hf- 
poxpdirovf rov vpoxom 
vyonov xdyci xpatypa. 
xavitrrarov, xa) ijfyt,- 
ov is itpvravilov x* ifoxa 

ev<n. hav $s ri itivyw. 
(AeXeSzlveiv &7 cJ 
^lyelet. xa) p. 9 «ro»- 
r)<riv 6 'Ai<rovo$, xa) 
oJ'dfo\<poi. 

The same in English. 
1 am the statue of Phanodicus, 
the son of Hermocratea the Proco-< 
nesian. I gave a cup, a saucer, 
and a strainer, to serve 
as a monument in the 
Council-House. If I meet with 
any accident, it belongs 
to you, O Sigeans, to 
repair me. 1 am the work 
of jEsop and his brethren. 



The Bss-po^Sov mode of writing was very seldom used 
after the time of Solon, who is supposed to have written 
the Athenian laws in this manner to give them an air 
<**f antiquity 13 . 

* 6. The Ionians, Athenians, and other Grecians be- 
gin to write generally from left to right after writing in 
B i?po<Prj$ov ; and from the following specimen it will be 
scten that the old Greek' alphabet is only the Phoenician 
inverted and written from left to right ; and, therefore, 
tlat the Greek alphabet was derived from the Phoe- 
n cian. 

SPECIMEN 4th. 

* te Greek, Roman, Gothic and Saxon Alphabets derived from the 

SamUritan. 



15 This Boustrophedon method of writing was used by the Irish at 
a much later period : they denominated it Cionnfa eite. 
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ILLUSTRATION 0* ALPHABETS. 11 

The first alphabet is the Phoenician or ancient Sama- 
ritan. This alphabet was used in the earliest ages. 

The second is Greek, and copied from the Sigean in- 
scription, written from the right. 

The third is the same ancient Greek written from the 
left. 

The fourth is the Attic Greek alphabet, probably de- 
rived from the preceding, and brought into use by Si- 
monides. Pliny says that originally the Greeks had only 
sixteen letters, and that Palamedes M introduced ®, <&, 
X, E> the three first of which are only T, IT, and K as- 
pirated, and were probably at first written TH, IIH, and 
KH ; but H is composed of K2 or TS or X2. Simo- 
nides is said to have added Z, H, Y, and fl. These are 
only two letters put together : Z is composed of XA or 
AS, H of EE, Y of n2 or B2, and fl of OO. 

The fifth alphabet is the Gothic, evidently derived 
from the Grpek 15 . 

The sixth is the Latin or Roman. The Romans de- 
rived their alphabet from the Greek, and wrote from 
left to right some centuries before Christ. All the 
Greeks did not write or make their letters exactly of the 
same form ; and hence the old Greek fi was written A. 
The r or E in quick writing had the angle cut off, 

14 The Rev. Dr. O'Conor in his " Bibliotheca MS. Stowensis," voli. 
p. 394, observes, The Greek letters, said to have been added to the 
sixteen original by Palamedes and Simonides, were used before their 

. times ; for they are in the Amiclean inscription, which is believed to 
have been written. 160 years before the Trojan war, or 1344 before 
Christ : they are also in the Eugubian. See Barthelemi's Memoir, in 
the Acad, des Inscr., t. 39 ; Nowoeau Traitide Diplom., t. 1, p. 615 
— 626, and Gori's Eugubian Tables. The Gothic alphabet is placed 
before the Latin, not because it was anterior to the Latin, but that its 
derivation from the Greek might be made more evident : for the same 
reason the Saxon is placed immediately after the Latin. If chronolo- 
gical order had been strictly observed, the alphabets would have been 

- differently arranged. 

" See Hides' Thesaurus, vol. i. p. 2. plate. Astle, p. 58 and 88— 
91. For more information on the Gothic alphabet see Orthography, 
notel and 3. 
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and was made C; A also lost one angle, and was 
written D. The G, at first, was supplied by C, which 
stands in its place ; then K was in use with the Romans ; 
but after G was added, or rather after C had a small 
blot at the bottom to denote the sound of the Greek 
r, then C was pronounced* hard, and supplied the 
place of K. The Romans, finding the K useless, the 
sound being denoted by C, rejected it from their alpha- 
bet. The p was written L ; from P was formed R ; 
2 was written S, and V, Y. With these few mutations 
the Roman alphabet was derived from the Greek 16 . 

To assimilate the Roman character to manuscript, 
Aldus Manutius, a printer at Venice, invented the Italic 
character. He used these characters in printing about 
A.D. 1501 . This Italic letter is sometimes called Aldine, 
from its inventor : it is also denominated Cursive^ 
from its. near approach to running-hand. The Italic 
character is only the Roman formed for the greater fa- 
cility in writing, and the common character now used in 
Writing is only the Italic altered so far as to admit of 
the letters being more easily joined together. 

The seventh and following are Saxon letters : they 
were formed immediately from the Latin ". 

7. Every manuscript is denominated according to 
the shape and size of the letters in which it is written. 
There are,, according to some, four classes of letters, call- 
ed Capitals^ Majiiscul<e,Miniiscid<e, and Cursive. These 
may be subdivided into inore or less legible, elegant, or 

10 See Dr. Bernard's Table, part 1, pp. 99 and 103. Massey's Es- 
say on the Origin and Progress of Letters, pp. 98 and 102. Shuckford's 
Connexions by Creighton, vol. i. p. 229. For the sound of C and G, 
see Dr. Warner's Metronariston. 

17 About the year 1567 John Daye, who was patronized fcfy- Arch- 
bishop Parker, cut the first Saxon types which were used in England. 
In this year Asservus Menevensis was published by the direction of the 
archbishop in these characters; and in the same year Archbishop 
ASlfric's Paschal Homily ; and in 1571 the Saxon Gospels. Daye's 
Saxon types far excel in neatness and beauty any which have been 
tince made, not excepting the neat types cast for F. Junius at Dort, 
wlucb were given by him to the University of Oxford. Aatle, p. 224. 
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adorned, but all belong to the above four divisions. 
Of these divisions, some letters are common : for in- 
•tance ; the letters CIKOXZ, which can hardly ad- 
mit of alteration. These may be small, slanting, and . 
united by hair strokes, an£ then they belong to the Cur- 
sive or running-hand : in every other respect they are 
common to all the classes. The letters ADEGHM 
Q T U, when rounded, are peculiar to the Uncial w ; 
thfe other letters are common to the Majusculse and 
Capitals. 

From the discovery of letters to several centuries after 
Christ, writing was usually in Capitals or Majusculse, 
without any space between the words. The first speci- 
men in the Samaritan and Chaldee character will serve 
as an example of the oriental method ; and, for an illus- 
tration of the European manner of writing, a brief extract 
is given from the famous Codex Alexandrinus, feaid to 
be written at Alexandria about the end of the 5th 
century by an Egyptian lady. This valuable MS. was 
sent by Cyril, patriarch of Constantinople, to king 
Charles the First, about the year 1628, and is now pre- 
served in the British Museum w . 
. — . . — , m . — 

18 " The authors of the Catalogue of the Royal Library in France have 
given the name of Uncials to rounded Majusculee 5 and, as several 
of the learned have adopted that term, they will be here called Un- 
cials : though they can be measured by no fixed standard, either of an 
inch or half an inch, they are known not by their size but entirely by 
their form. Casley has erred in altering St. Jerom's uncial letters 
into initial. Mr. Astle, in his Origin and Progress of Writing, p. 8 1 , has 
followed Casley, adding, thai ignorant monks mistook litem initiates 
for Uteris unciales. This error is exposed by Bianchini, in his Vindicice, 
p. 398. " The term Uncial is used by St. Jerom in his preface to 
Job, where he ridicules uncial writing as pompous and expensive. 
See Lupus Bishop of Ferrara's letter to Eginhard, who was secretary 
to Charlemagne, ep. 5, apud Mabil. de Re diplom" — See the learned 
Dr. O'Conor's Bibliotheca MS. Stowensis, vol. ii. p. 1 13, and a paper 
attached to the Bodleian copy of Astle's Origin and Progress of Wri- 
ting. 

• The New Testament from this MS. was published in facsimile 
characters by the Rev. Mr. Woide, one of the assistant librarians in the 
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SPECIMEN 5th. 
From the Codex Alexandrinus, probably written in the 5th century. 

TTej>HK4CDMOeMXO!COYMioTc 
A riXCeHTCDTOONOMXCOY' 

riEP(IIATEP)HM&N O EN T012 OTNOI2(OTPAN012) 
AriAX0HTtt TO ONOMA SOT St. Luke xi. 2. 

Our Father which art in heaven, 
hallowed be thy name : 

The following is taken from the MS, Palatin Virgil in 
the Vatican Library at Rome, written in Roman Majus- 
culae in the 3rd century, and is an instance of the trans* 
ition from Capitals to Uncials. 

SPECIMEN 6th, 
A Facsimile of the Palatw Virgil, written in the 3rd century, 

ItQUOairfMAGM-AlMiSEIIE 

Te quoque, magna Pales, et tb memobande c anew us. 

Georg. lib. Hi. L 1. 

We will sing about thee also, great Pales and memorable. 

The next is from the famous Florence Virgil, written 
towards the end of the 5th century in Roman Majus- 
culae, and may be considered as a transition from Capi- 
tals to Uncials. 



British Museum ; and the remainder is now printing in the same 
manner, under the superintendence of the Rev. H. H. Baber. 

•° In the original MS. these two lines are included in one, extend- 
ing the width of a quarto page. The line is divided as above to accom- 
modate it to this octavo page ; but you will have a correct idea of the 
original by imagining the second line to be joined to the first, thus i 

TJBQUO<*UEWAGNAPALESETTEMEMOHAXDECAWEMyS, 
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, SPECIMEN 7th. 
A Facsimile of the, Florence Virgil %t , written in the 5th century. 

moshMcUcifTis 
CULocwi ysKMORrHWT vmm i h icrfsciTi m korks 

QVI^lUMUERlNOV)OV^IDI^rsviBlClT2\LN\J5 

VOS HiBC FACIETI8 

gallo, cujus amor tantum mihi cre8cit in hora8, 
Quantum verb novo, viridis se subicit (surjicit) alnus. 

Eel. x. 72. 

— Ye will do these things 

For GalhiSffor whom my love grows as much every hour 
As the green alder shoots up in the infancy of spring, 

8. About the end of the third century, and probably 
in Origen's time, Uncial letters were introduced : 
these differed from capitals by being more circular for 
the ease of writing. When writing in capitals, the 
angular letters would be found to impede the scribes; 
and therefore to remove this inconvenience they would 
" naturally make the letters less angular till they assumed 
a circular form. Uncial writing may easily be distin- 
guished from what is written in pure Capitals, by the 
roundness of the following letters: viz. ADEG H, 
M Q T. U ; the other letters are common to both 
Uncials and Capitals. 

A very brief facsimile of a manuscript written in 
Roman Uncials is here given. See Plate No. 1. The 
MS. from which this specimen is taken, Pope Gregory 
sent into England by St. Augustin in the 6th century. 
It was carefully preserved in St. Augustin's abbey at 
Canterbury, and was always considered the book of St. 

•' The observations made upon the preceding facsimile will also 
apply to this manuscript. A correct idea of the original Florence 
Virgil will be formed, by considering this quotation to be written in 
the above character and in length of lines, thus : 

VOSHAECFACIETI8- GALLOCUIUSAMOR/TANTUM 

MIHICBESCITINHORA8.QUANTUMVERENOVO.VIRIDIS8E8UBICITALNU8. 
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Augustin, as the annals of that church clearly testify. 
After the dissolution of religious houses, it fell into the 
hands of Lord Hatton, and was placed by him in the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford. 

The Specimen is to be read, 
In principio irat 

VERBUM } 
ET VERBUM ERAT APUD 

D"m (Dbum). St. John's Gos. ch. i. ver. 1. 

In the beginning was 

the word; 
and the word was with 

God. 

The various methods of writing, from its first inven- 
tion to the coming of St. Augustin into England, have 
been briefly mentioned : it will now only be necessary to 
trace the progress of writing in England till the Saxon 
character was fixed, and. to notice in what respects the 
English manuscripts differ from the Roman. 

9. Before the art of printing was discovered in Ger- 
many, about 1440, by John Gutenberg, the Anglo- 
Saxon had ceased to exist as a living language ; the last 
written document M we have in Saxon is a writ about 

M The vulgar Saxon continued to be spoken by the old inhabitants 
down to the reign of Henry HI., for nearly 150 years after the Con- 
quest, when the Norman, which had long prevailed at court, was so 
far amalgamated with the corrupt vulgar Saxon, as to form the English 
language, nearly allied to both, but yet widely differing from them. The 
most ancient English specimen extant is a vulgar song in praise of the 
cuckoo, which is quoted from a fine old Harleian MS. by Sir J. Haw- 
kins and Dr. Burney, who refer that MS. to the middle of the 15th 
century, though it is now known to be nearly 200 years older 5 having 
been written about the end of the reign of Henry HI. 

Sumer is icumen in 5 

Lhude sing cuccu : 

Growe]? sed, & blowej? med, 

And spring]? }?e wde nu. 

Sing cuccu, &c. 
In modern English thus : " Summer is come in 5 loud sings the 
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1258 in the reign of Henry the Third. What we now 
have of Saxon must, therefore, have been handed down 
by MSS. In these, the letters assume a variety of 
forms, according to the age in which they were written *\ 
We have no writing of the Saxons before their convert 
sion to Christianity : the first written piece in Saxon 
is a fragment of a poem composed by Caedmon M the 
monk before A.D. 680. King Alfred inserted this frag* 
ment in his translation of Bede's Ecclesiastical History % 
We must, therefore, look to the manuscripts of the ec* 
clesiasticks for specimens of writing in England, This 
will account for most of the facsimiles in the plate facing 
the title being in Latin, the service of the Roman church 
being performed in that language, and her members ge- 
nerally writing in Latin. 

The writing which prevailed in Britain from the 
coming of St. Augustin in the sixth century to the 
middle of the 13th is usually called Saxon, and may be 
divided into^i>£ kinds ; namely, 

1st, the Roman Saxon, 

2diy, the Set Saxon, 

3dly, the Running-hand Saxon, 

4thly, the Mixed Saxon, 

and 5thly, the Elegant Saxon. 

cuckoo : now the seed grows, and the mead blows (i.e. in flower), and 
the wood springs. The cuckoo sings," &c. See a longer example in 
Todd's Preface, p. xlviii., and Ritson's Hist. Ess. on National Song. 

The last expiring efforts of the Saxon language seem to have been 
made in, 1258-9, in a writ of Henry III. to his subjects in Hunting- 
donshire and all other parts of the kingdom, in support of the Oxford 
provisions of that reign. It is printed in Spmner's Saxon Diet, under 
Unnan. Hickes, who seems to have examined all that Oxford can 
produce, gives no Saxon document of a later date. See ffibliothecq 
MS. Stowensis, by the Rev. Dr. O'Cpnor, vol. ii. p. 1#. 

u See Plate before the Title page. 

W See King Alfred's A. S. translation of Venerable Bede's Ecclesi- 
astical History, book iv. ch. 24. WanleyV Catalogue, p. 287. Wotton's 
Short View of Hickes's Thes. by Shelton, pub. in 4 to 1737: in this 
there is the original accompanied by an English translation. See p. 25. 
Another and better translation in Turner's Hist, of the Ang. Sax. t 
fcwok xii. ch. i. 
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A very short specimen of each of these will be found in 
the plate. 

1st. The Rvriian Sawon. 

10. This kind of writing prevailed in England from 
the coming of St. Augustin till the 8th century. 

No. 2 is taken from Textus Sancti Cuthberti now in 
the British Museum in the Cottonian Library (Nero, 
D. iv.). It was written in Roman Uncials by St. Ead- 
frith, a monk of Limlisfarn w or Durham, in the middle 
of the 7th century. The interlineary Saxon version was 
added by Aldred, a priest, probably about the time of 
King Alfred, and may serve as a specimen of Saxon 
writing in the 1 0th century. It is read 

►J< Paten Nofteit qui es 

in coelis sclficetur (sartctificetur) 

The interlined Saxon is read 

fader uren thu arth t (oththe or) thu byst 

in heofnu" \ (oththe or) m heofnas sie gehalgud 

Our father which art 
in heaven, hallowed be 

It will be seen by this specimen that the Roman Saxon 
was very similar to No. 1 in Roman Uncials, written in 
Italy. 

** Wanley, who wrote about A.D. 1 700, gives the following infor- 
mation: " Quod ternpora attinet in quibusjloruerunt hi prostatites 
viri, notandum est, non omnes in eodem seculo simul vixisse. Etenim 
S. Eadfridus in Episcopum Lindisfarnensem consecratus fuit circa A.D. 
688. quo tandem diem suum obeunte, S. ^Ethelwaldus ad eandem sedem 
promotus est circa A.D. 721. ante quern annum necesse est ut liber a 
8. Eadfrido scriberetur. Cceterum, si multifaria negotia spectemus, qui- 
bus, ut par est credere, Eadfridus/aetas Episcopus impediretur,fas essei 
conjicere, ilium adhuc monachum, tan turn opus, S. Cuthberto vivente et 
forsan hortante, adgressumfuisse; saltern circa annum Dom. 686. Se- 
cundum quern computum mille annorum vetustas hujus Codicis Latino 
Textus adjudicanda est. De Aldredi estate nihil certi habeo qUod dicam* 
Ex dialecto autem Glossa, et manu in qua scripta est, ilium circa tern- 
pora JElfredX Regis octxngentis abhinc amis floruisse existimo. See 
Hickes's TJies., vol. Hi. p. 252. 
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2nd. Set Saxon. 

1 1 . The Set Saxon writing was used in England 
from the middle of the 8th to the middle of the 9th 
century. 

No. 3 is taken from a MS. in the Royal Library (2, 
A. xx.) written in the 8th century. The Set Saxon cha- 
racter is not so stiff as the preceding Roman Saxon, nor 
so loose as the following Cursive or Running-hand Saxon, 
The Set Saxon is distinguished from the Roman Saxon 
by having the pure Saxon letters e, p, 3, p, y and t. The 
specimen is read, 

Ut me miserum indignumq; {que) hum vinculum (homunculum) 
exaudire dignetur. 

That he would vouchsafe to hear me a miserable and 
unworthy being. 

3rd. The Saxon Cursive or Rimmng-kand. 

12. Towards the latter end of the ninth, century, 
under the patronage of king Alfred, many MSS. were 
written in a more expeditious manner than formerly; 
this we denominate Cursive or Running-hand. 

No. 4 is a specimen taken from a MS, in the Bod- 
leian Library (Digby 63), under the title Liber de Qom* 
puto Ecclesiastico, written by a priest of Winchester 
towards the close of the ninth century. It is read, 

Si cupis nosse quota nit Fr~ (Feria) Kl. lap. su« 
me annos dm (domini) deduc asse adde iiii (quartam) 
parte" (partem). 

4th. Mixed Saxon. 

13. In the ninth, tenth, and in the beginning of the 
eleventh century, many MSS. were written in England, 
partly in Roman, partly in Lombardic, and partly in 

c2 
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Saxon characters. As these MSS. have no other distinc- 
tive mark, we call them Mixed Saxon. 

No. 5 is from St. Augustin's Exposition of the Reve- 
lations, written about the middle of the tenth century. It 
is read, 

Et vidi, supra dexter a~ (dextram) 
sedentis in throno, librum scrip tu" (scriptum). 

And I saw, on the right hand 

of him sitting on the throne, a book written. 



5th. Elegant Saxon. 

14. This writing was adopted in England in the tenth 
century, and was continued till the Norman Conquest ; 
but was not entirely disused till the middle of the thir- 
teenth century. 

No. 6 is from a book of Saxon Homilies in the Lam- 
t>eth Library (No. 439), written in the tenth century. 

Kl. NoVEMBRIS NATL* (NATALe) OMNIUM SANCTORUM. 

Halige lareowas rseddon that seo geleaf- 
fulle gelathung thisne daeg msersie. 

The first of November is in honour of all the saints. 
The holy doctors conjecture that the faithful 
congregation celebrate this day. 



15. All subsequent Saxon writers endeavour to keep 
as near as possible to the form of the letters in No. 6. 
There is a beautiful specimen in the MSS. of the Rev. 
E. Thwaites, M.A. to be found in the Harleian MSS. 
at the British Museum (No 1866). It is described in 
Nichols's Lit. Anec. y vol. iv. p. 140, as "one of the 
most lovely specimens of modern Saxon writing that can 
be imagined." 

10. From the preceding facsimiles, short as they ate, 
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k will be evident that capital letters were alone used in 
manuscripts till the end of the third century. 

Uncial and Miwuscula, or small letters, were some- 
times used in particular writing, from the third to the 
eighth century, when Minuscula or small letters became 
more common. In the ninth century they were generally 
used, and in the tenth they were universally adopted, and 
capitals were only used for titles and for marks of distinc- 
tion to particular words. This was the custom till the 
invention* 6 of printing, A.D. 1440; indeed capital and 



26 William Caxton has been generally allowed to have first intro- 
duced and practised the art of printiug in England. He was bom in 
Kent about 1410. At the age of 15 he was apprenticed to a mercer, 
and, on the death of his master, he went abroad as agent to the Mer- 
cers' Company. Caxton, having received a good education in his 
youth, had a taste for learning $ and, during his stay in Flanders, 
made himself master of the art of printing. He began to print his 
translation of Le Recueil des Histoires de Troyes at Bruges in 1468, 
continued it at Ghent, and finished it at Cologne in 1471. The first 
book Caxton printed in England was the Game at Chess; which was 
finished in the abbey of Westminster the last day of March, 1474. 

The first letters used by Caxton were of the sort called Secretary • 
his letters were afterwards more like the modern Gothic characters 
written by English monks in the fifteenth century. These he used 
from 1474 to 1488. He had some English or Pica about 1482, and 
some Double Pica, which first appeared in 1490. All these resemble 
the written characters of that age, which have been distinguished by 
the name of Monkish-English. 

In the year 1478 printing was first practised in the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge : and two years afterwards we find a press at 
8t. Alban's. Specimens of the first types used by Caxton and by 
printers at the places just mentioned, may be seen in Herbert's Hi*- 
tory of Printing. 

Caxton died about 1491, and was succeeded by Wynkyn de Worde. 
Wynkyn enriched his foundery with new types. He is said to have 
brought into England the use of round Roman letters. In 1518 Pyn- 
son printed a book entirely in Roman types (see Ames, p. 120). Wil- 
liam Faques, a coteraporary of Pynson's, made a fount of English let- 
ters equal in beauty to those used at the present day. 

For an account of Saxon printing in England, see note 1 7. The 
first Greek printed in England was in the Homilies set forth by Sir 
John Cheke about 1543. The first Hebrew, about 1592. In 1653 
Walton's Polyglott in six volumes folio was begun. This great work con* 
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Minusculae or small letters were used, after the tenth cen- 
tury, nearly as at the present time t7 . 



I consider it an. honour to myself, and an advantage 
to the reader, to have some of the deficiencies in the pre- 
ceding Introduction supplied by the Rev. Dr. O'Conor, 
the learned writer of Rerum Hibemicarum Script. 
Vet.> author of Bibliotheca MS. Siowensis, and of 
other works, published chiefly from the invaluable Manu- 
scripts which now enrich the superb and valuable Li- 
brary of His Grace the Duke of Buckingham, a most 
constant and munificent patron of all useful learning. 
I shall, therefore, insert the following letter without any 
apology, except for those parts which apply immedi- 
ately to myself. 

tains the sacred text in the Hebrew, Samaritan, Syriac, Chaldean, Ara- 
bic, Persic, jEthiopic, Greek, and Latin languages, all printed in their 
proper characters. The Prolegomena furnish us with other characters: 
namely, the Rabbinical Hebrew, the Syriac duplices, Nestorian, and 
Estrangelan, the Armenian, the ^Egyptian, the Illyrian, both Cyrillian 
and Hieronymian, the Iberian, and the ancient Gothic. See As tie, p. 224. 
87 Those who wish to attend more minutely to the origin and pro- 
gress of letters will find their curiosity amply gratified in Mabillon 
de Re Diplomat., Astle's Origin and Progress of Writing, Chandler's 
Inscriptions Antiques, Dr. ChishulTs Antiquitates Asiaticce, Montfau- 
Con's PaUsographia Graca, Walton's Prolegomena to the London Po- 
lyglott Bible, Fry's Pantographia, or Copies of all the known Alphabets 
in the World, Massey's Essay on the Origin and Progress of Letters, 
the Archaologia, or Miscellaneous Tracts relating to Antiquity, pub- 
lished by the Society of Antiquaries of London, &c. 
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Dr. 0* Conors Letter on Ancient Alphabets, fyc. 

" Stowe Library, March 29, 1822. 
" Dear Sir, 

" Since I had the pleasure of seeing you, I have perused 
your ' Introduction,' which I return with many thanks 
for the gratification it afforded me, and for your honour- 
able mention of my Catalogue of the MSS. of Stowe. 
Permit me also to express my respect for the abilities 
which could collect and arrange in proper order, such a 
mass of information, in so limited a space, and to avail 
myself of this opportunity of explaining some passages 
in my Catalogue, to which you refer. It appears to me 
that those passages contain principles of reasoning, 
founded on historical facts, which the limits prescribed 
by a catalogue, and apprehensions of prolixity, did not 
permit me to develope in detail. 

" I agree with you in assigning the first place in 
point of antiquity to the Phoenician alphabet, and also 
in styling that alphabet Samaritan; it might also be 
styled ancient Hebrew andChanaanitish ; it was the alpha- 
bet used in Tyre and Sidon, and in all the regions from 
jEgypt to Assyria, from the banks of the Euphrates to the 
shores of the Mediterranean, from Chaldea to the Nile. 
It was the alphabet which the ten tribes of Israel used in 
their Pentateuch, before and after the destruction of Sa- 
maria, before and after their separation under Rehoboam, 
and that which the Jews used down to the captivity, in 
their Pentateuch, and other sacred monuments and coins. 
This ample explanation sufficiently discovers what is 
meant by the Phoenician alphabet. The Irish bards, 
from the days of Cuanac and Cennfaelad in the sixth 
century, to the days of Eochoid and Maolmura in the 
ninth, of Flan in the tenth, and of Coeman and Tiger- 
nach in the eleventh, uniformly agree in the old Irish 
tradition, which is lost in the mist of its antiquity, that 
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the first inventor of their Ogham characters was ' Pent 
an fear Saoidhe? i.e. ' Fenius the man of knowledge.* 
This is undoubtedly a glimmering light which may be 
traced to the Phoenician Druids of the British islands *\ 
The historical facts I have stated with respect to the 
Phoenician alphabet are supported by the most ancient 
monuments, and by the consent of the learned* Mr. 
Astle need not be quoted where men of the calibre of 
Montfaucon and Walton are abundantly decisive 2 and 
Bryant may indulge in his Chuthite etymology, pro- 
vided he pays respectful homage to Calmet's Disserta* 
tions on the Letters and Antiquities of the Jews, as 
connected with those of the Phoenicians. His credulity 
with regard to the Apamean medal is innocent 89 . But 
etymological playfulness sometimes induces even the 
learned to blend ancient facts with ancient fables* to in* 
corporate both, so as to render the former apparently as 
problematical as the latter are false, and thus to sap at 
once the principles of Christian faith and the foundations 
of genuine history. I observe with pleasure that you 
confine yourself to the simple fact, that, as far as the 
learned know, the Phoenician or Samaritan alphabet is 
the oldest, and that you avoid discussions on the anti- 
quity of the Chaldee characters which the Jews adopted 
in their captivity* On the antiquity of this character it 



28 J^ucian's r Hercules Ogmius ' is professedly a Celtic narrative, 
delivered to him by a Gaulish Druid, which states that the Tynan Her- 
cules was called Ogmaby the Celts, because his strength consisted not 
in brutal force, but in tyis invention of letters, and arts. 

29 Long before Bryant, Ficoroni published his ( De Numrno Apa* 
mensi, Roma 1667/ wherein he describes three bronze medals (pre- 
served in Roman museums) which were struck at Apamea in the reign, 
not of Philip of Macedon, but of the emperor Philip, having on one 
side, a ship, on which is perched a bird holding in its bill a branch. 
A male and female appear at the window of the vessel, and three Greek 
letters resembling N12E assure Mr. Bryant that this is a representa- 
tion of the ark of Noah. But the learned Bianchini dissipates the il- 
lusion with little more than a single dash of^his pen. Storia Unw> 
IJ47, Romce, 4to, pag. 188. 
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would be dangerous to hazard even a conjecture. We 
know that the language of Abraham was Chaldaic, and 
that it differed from the Hebrew 80 ; but we are ignorant of 
the origin and antiquity of the Chaldee alphabet, further 
than that the power* order, number, and names of its 
tetters evidently demonstrate a common origin with the 
Phoenician. Both consist of 22 letters, differing only in 
some shapes, and in the addition of points introduced by 
the Masoretic Jews, to supply the place of vowels. St. 
Jerom assures us that in his time the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch agreed word for word with the Jewish, differing 
only in the forms of some letters, but not in their order, 
number, or names ♦ 

" From these most ancient alphabets history conducts 
us, as if by right of primogeniture, to the Greek, the 
oldest European derivative from the Phoenician. You 
accurately divide the Greek into three classes, — Greek 
from right to left, from left to right, and thirdly Bou- 
strophedon, or Greek written in alternate lines from right 
to left, and vice versa, as the plough proceeds. Your 
specimens abundantly show that in whatever order the 
Greeks wrote, whether in Boustrophedon or otherwise, 
their characters were not affected by their different me- 
thods of arranging their lines, and that the Ionic and the 
Attic were as like each other as are the Saxon and the 
Irish, which Camden pronounces to be identical, though 
there are a few variations in some of the letters, just 
enough to establish a distinct class. Herodotus says that 
he saw, in the temple of Apollo Ismenos in Boeotia, the 
three oldest inscriptions Greece could boast of in his 
time ; that they differed very little from the Ionic al- 
phabet, t<z TrbKKoi 6 poia ionu to7<t/ Iwvo%qi<ti 9 and that 



30 It is evident from Isaiah xix. 18, and from a great many circum- 
stances mentioned in Daniel and other sacred books, that the Chaldee 
^nd Hebrew \yere different languages, mutually unintelligible to their 
speakers. 
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Cadmus was the first who introduced letters from Phoe-' 
nicia into Greece, 1. v. c. 58 Sl . 

" Thus, however the fashion might vary in writing 
from right to left, or otherwise, your accurate specimen 
of the Sigean inscription, and the most ancient and au- 
thentic histories agree, that the Greek, and all the moSt 
ancient families of letters hitherto mentioned, derive their 
pedigrees from a common source; that the lights of 
science dawned first upon Europe from the East ; and 
that all systems and conjectures relating to this subject, 
which do not rest upon this foundation, however inge- 
niously supported by Bailly or others, are chimerical — 
seas of glas3 and ships of amber. This is one of the prin- 
ciples to which I adhere in my Catalogue of the Stowe 
MSS. I adopted it from the most learned, after much 
reading and consideration. 

" From those remote periods, and primeval seats of 
alphabetical writing, your specimens invite to regions 
nearer home, and to times which are more abundantly 
illustrated, by their nearer approach to our own. From 



31 Wesseling's version is ' Phamices isti qui cum Cadmo advene-' 
runt, cum alias multas doctrinas in Grceriam vnduxerunt, turn vero lit- 
teras, quce apud eos {Or&cos) ut mihi videtur, antea non fuerant, et 
primas quidem illas, quibus omnes etiam Phoenices utuntur. Sed pro- 
gressu temporis, una cum sono, mutaverunt et modulum litterarum, et 
quum, ea tempestate, in plerisque circa locis, eorum accolce ex Grcecis 
essent Jones, qui quum litteras aPhoenicibus discendo accepissent, earum 
illi pauca commutantes, in usu habuerunt ; et utentes confess! sunt, ut 
<squitas ferebat, vocari Phamicias, quod essent a Phamicibus in Grceciam 
illatce, fyc. Quin ipse vidi apud Thebas Boeotias, in Ismenii Apolli- 
nis templo, Litteras Cadmeas in tripodibus quibusdam incisas, magna ex 
parte consimiles lonicis, quorum Tripocfum unus habet hoc Epigrainma 
Obtulit Amphitryon me gentis Teleboarum. Hate fuere circa ccta- 
tem Laii, quifuitjdius Labdaci, nepos Polydori, pronepos Cadmi, Spc* 
JVessel., p. 399. The best commentary on this passage is that of Sca- 
liger, Animadv. in Eusebii Chron. No. 1617. But Renaudot on 
the origin of the Greek alphabet, MSm. de VAcad. des Inscr. t. ii., and 
Fjeret and Fourmont on the same subject, tomes vi and xv., throw a 
pleasing light on the subject, which instructs and amuses us. , 
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the Greek alphabet you proceed immediately to the 
Gothic, giving it precedence before the Latin, no doubt in 
consideration of a nearer affinity to the' Greek in the 
shape of its letters. In giving this precedence you differ 
from my Catalogue. You argue from the shape of the 
Gothic letters exclusively. I consider their chronology 
and history. Pliny, speaking of the origin of letters in 
Italy, derives them from the Ionian, * Gentium consen- 
sus tacitus, prifnus omnium conspiravit ut Ionum Uteris 
uterentur? 1. vii. c.-57, 58; and refers them toPelas- 
gian and Etruscan times, antecedent to the foundation 
of Rome. Tacitus agrees, Annul. 1. xi. 

" Now the Goths had not the use of letters before 
their irruption into Greece in the 4th century. Uiphilas 
flras the first who invented an alphabet for them, which 
he modelled from the Greek, and accommodated to the 
barbarous pronunciation of the Goths. This fact is 
stated by Socrates, and by Isidore of Seville, • adinstar 
Gracarum titterarum Gothis reperit litteras,' 1. viii. c. 6. 
Tacitus expressly says that the Teutonic nations, into 
whose provinces the Roman arms had penetrated beyond 
the Rhine and the Danube, were utterly unacquainted 
with letters. * Literarum secretq viri pariter ac fw- 
mince ignorant.* In fact, no written document has been , 
discovered in the German language older than the monk / 
Ottofred's version of the N. T. ; and he pleads this very 7 
fact in his preface, as an excuse for the barbarisms of that *' 
version : ' because/ says he, c the German language is 
uncultivated, and hitherto upwritten.' Fortunatus, in- 
deed, in the 6th century, mentions the rude Runes of 
the Gothic hordes of Italy. But Hickes cannot produce 
a single instance of Runic alphabetical writing older than 
the 1 1th century, when Runes, which were only Talis- 
manic figures, were first applied to alphabetical use, by 
expressing sounds instead of representing things. 
, " With regard to Etruscan letters, they certainly pre- , 
cede the foundation of Rome, This appears from Varro't 
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quotations of the written annals of Etruria 5 *. He ex- 
pressly states, that in their Rituals, or sacred books, the 
Etruscans registered the commencement of their years 
and ages. The Pelasgians and Etruscans appear to have 
been one people, the primeval inhabitants of Italy. Dio- 
nysius Halic. describes them as colonizing Italy from 
Lydia, and says that the Romans derived the Ludi Gla- 
diatorum from them. * Ludorum origo sic traditur. 
Lydos ex Asia transvenas in Hetruria consedisse, uL 
Timams refert, Duce Tyrrhene, fyc. Igitur in Hetruria 
inter cteteros ritus superstitionum suarum, spectacula 
quoque religionis no?nine instituunt. Inde Romani ar- 
cessitos artifices mutuantur, tempus, enuntiationem, ut 
Ludi a Lydis vocarentur™ '.' This account is supported 
by Herodotus, who wrote not much more than three 
centuries after the period to which he refers, 1. i. no. 94. 
" But independently of these authorities the forms of 
the Etruscan letters, discovered on ancient marbles and 
terracottas, dug up about Viterbo, Cortona, Gubbio, and 
other Etrurian towns, clearly indicate an origin more 
ancient than the remotest monuments of Rome, 34 . The 
Roman historians themselves derive many of the Roman 
usages from Etruria. * Tarquinius Thuscia populos 
frequentibus armis subegit. lndefaSces, trabete, curu- 
les, annuli, phalera, paludamenta, pr&textte ; inde quod 
aureo curru, quatuor equis triumphatur ; toga picta, 
tunicaque palmata, omnia denique decora, et insignia. 



38 Vatro apud Censorin. de Die^natali, cap. 5. 

33 D. Haliearn. 1. i. Antiq. Alex. c. 21. Tertuliian mentions this 
ancient origin in his Spectacula, cap. 1 . See De la Barres Annot. on 
Tertul. de Spectac. Valer. Max. 1. ii. c. 4, Cluver*s Italia Antiqua, 
1. ii. folio, p. 424. 

34 See the Etruscan inscribed monument, published by Pietro 
Santi Bartoli, and by Bianchini, Storia Univ. Roma, 4to, 1747, p. 538, 
and others still more valuable in the Transactions of the Academy of 
Cortona, and by Gori, Lanzi, and Amaduzzi. These prove that the 
Etruscan alphabet is derived from the primeval Cadmean Greek. Se$ 
the Catalogue of Stowe MSS.j vol ii. p. 190. - . 
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qutbus Imperii dignitas eminet**? In short, the more 
ancient alphabets are, the more they approximate to the 
ancient Hebrew or Phoenician. Now the Etruscan aqd 
Latin are more ancient than the Gothic; and the greater / 
approximation to the Greek which you find in the Gothic* jf 
owes its origin to the artful ingenuity of Ulphilas rather 
than to hereditary descent. In the Stowe Catalogue, 
vol. i. p. 3, 4, you will find an account of 41 oriental 
alphabets, all of which, with the exception of the most 
ancient mentioned in this letter, I have passed by as a 
degenerate, distorted, and upstart race, which had their 
origin, like those of Ulphilas, in the vanity which makes 
nations, as well as individuals, advance false pretensions 
to ancient renown. 

" These remarks sufficiently indicate the principles on 
which I proceed in my Catalogue, with respect to alpha* 
betical antiquities; and I would cloSe here, but that an- 
other part of this subject to which you advert relates 
to the ages of manuscripts. You state correctly at 
page 12, that I reduce alphabetical writing to four distinct 
classes, Capitals, Majusculce, Minuscula, and Cursive, 
as in the Stowe Catalogue, vol. ii. p. 13. I did not use 
the word Uncials in that passage, lest I should seem to 
identify Majusculae and Uncials, as the learned Papebroc 
and others have done, in my opinion inconsiderately. 

Majuscula are (as the word imports) opposed to 
Minuscula, and, though they imply Uncials, they are 
not vice versa implied under that class. Majusculae is a 
more comprehensive word than Unciah It embraces 
letters of several forms, both rustic and elegant, square 
and angular, and all letters of sizes superior to. Minus- 
Culae excepting capitals. Its toleration of letters of dif- , 
ferent shapes is such, that, as the Romans tolerated all 
religions excepting the -Christian, so the word Majus* 
cuke tolerated all letters of a larger size than Minuscule 
excepting capitals. — Initials I exclude. They are of va» 

55 Floras, I. i. c. 5 -, Diodor. 1. v. $ Strabo, 1. iii., and 1. xi., p. 530, 
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nous shapes and sizes; they often extend from the top to 
the bottom of a page ; often they sport in fantastical 
dresses along the tour margins, and are from fen to 
twelve inches high. They can be reduced to no certain 
standard of dimensions, no model, no shape. 

In short, I stated that Mqjusculte form a 2nd class, dif- 
ferent from capitals, and opposed to Minuscula, but not 
that Majusculss and Uncials are the same. Majusculae 
may be of different shapes, but must be always of a 
larger size than Minusculae, whereas the form of Uncials 
must be round, and somewhat hooked at the extremities. 
Their name has no reference to their size, but to 
their shape, Uncm litera. Those who derived Uncial 
from Uncia, an inch high, were challenged to produce 
any ancient MS. written in letters of so enormous a size, 
and were driven to the absurdity of calling semi-uncial 
letters half an inch high. A Bible written in uncials at 
this rate would require a waggon to carry it. St. Jerome, 
indeed, ridicules the dimensions of Uncials in manu- 
scripts which were written for the wealthy lords of the 
empire; but as there are small and large capitals, so 
were there at all times small and large uncials. They 
seem to have been introduced in the 3rd century, when 
the arts declined, and the elegant and simple form of the 
Roman capitals declined with them. 

" It is erroneously asserted that Uncial writing ceased 
entirely in the 9th century : it continued in title-pages, 
heads of chapters, divisions of books, and other orna- 
mental parts of manuscripts, do,wn to the 12th century, 
when it was supplanted by modem Gothic. It may be 
seen in red ink in king Canute's Book of Hyde Abbey, 
now in this library, and written between the years 1020 
and 1036. It may also be seen in king Alfred's Psalter 
in this library, where the titles 6f the psalms are prefixed 
to each in red ink, in writing of the 9th century. 

" You state very correctly that the letters peculiar to 
Uncial writing are X & 6 Q ft q CD 17 and U, to 
which may be added "b I "p p. 
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The a Uncial was also written 3o with a closed and 
Tounded base; the d was sometimes not closed, thus a); 
the g uncial with a tail was sometimes written without a 
tail © ; the A was hooked nearly in the same manner fe; 
the p and q had frequently similar flourishes, as if they 
despised the plain unadorned simplicity of Roman capi- 
tals ; the letter r could hardly be distinguished from the 
Minuscula n, except by a half-circular bend in its second 
shaft, and a little hook at its extremity ; the letter V, 
even as a numeral, was rounded into a U, and even the 
N affected to despise its ancient perpendicular erectness, 
and deviated into N\ 

" The transition from writing in pure capitals to un- 
cials may be observed in the Medicean Virgil, fine spe- 
cimens of which are prefixed to Ambrogi's Italian Ver- 
sion, folio, Rome 1763, vol. i. pag. cxii. The Palatine 
and the two oldest Vatican Virgils, namely, Nos. 1631, 
3225, and 38#7, are living monuments of this transition. 
They were written before the Uncial alphabet was com- 
pletely formed, before the Uncial CO was introduced. The 
oldest Vatican Virgil is referred by the Vatican librarians, 
Holstenius and Schelestrat, to about the reign of Septi- 
raiusSeverus w ; that is, the beginning of the third century, 
Norris and Bianchini, whose works are now before me, 
agree 37 . Burman ascribes the Medicean Virgil to the 
same age ; but, doubting how to describe its characters, 
styles them Capitals in one member of a sentence, and 
Uncials in the very next. ' Hunc libru?n, ante 1200 
annos scriptum, Literis majoribus Romanis, seu Capi- 
telibus, forma ut volant quadrata, typis describi, eodem 
eharactere* literisque quibus exaratus est Uncialibus im- 
primi, nuper curant Petrus Fr. Fogginitts, Florentine, 
anno 1741/ 

■ » 

36 See Ambrogi's Virgil, ex Codke Mediceo Laurentiano, folio, 
Ronue, 1763, Pre?., pag.xxix. xxxi. 

37 Ccenotaphia Pisana in Norris's works, folio, Veronae, 172.., 
p. 340 j also Mabillon Dei Re Diplom. Ruinart's ed. p. 354, and 
Foggini's Preface to his Roman ed, of 1741, png. iv. 
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u The fact is, that the Medicean Virgil, and the Vati- 
can of the third century, were written at the period of 
the transition from Capitals to Uncials, when the Roman 
writers had not quite abandoned the one, nor quite formed 
the other, but had insensibly descended from the good 
taste of the Augustan age to the barbarous style of the 
Lower Empire. I own that there is an apparent novelty 
in this view of the subject, which alarms myself, lest I 
should appear to venture on whimsical speculations, on 
subjects which demand the greatest accuracy and diffi- 
dence. But I am induced, by my reading, to indulge a 
hope that in advancing these opinions I shall not be deem- 
ed presumptuous M t I find that the Uncial CD does not 
appear in those old copies of Virgil which were written 
in the third or fourth century, whereas it constantly ap- 
pears in Uncial MSS. of the eighth and ninth. It does 
appear in the old MS. fragment of St. Paul's Epistles 
in the library of S. Germain des Pr&s, desiribed by Ma- 
billon, Montfaucon, and the Benedictines, but that 
MS. is written entirely in Uncials of the fifth century; 
it is found in the Vercelli Gospels written by St. Eu- 
sebius, bishop of that see, who died in 515. The Alex* 
andrine MS. in the British Museum, also, has the 
Uncial CD; but I fear that this fact proves that MS. 
subsequent, if not to the sixth, certainly to the fifth 
century ; since in the oldest Uncial MSS. the CD is not 
to be found. It is in the celebrated Greek and Latin 
Psalter of S. Germain des Prfes, which was written in the 
fifth or sixth century entirely in Uncials. The wwds in 
this MS. are not separated, an undoubted proof of anti- 
quity higher than the seventh century. 

I have noiv trespassed on your time longer than 
I thought I should; and yet, before I conclude, I must 
state, that when I classed the Stowe MSS. under four 
heads, I did so in reference to the collection which was 
before me, consisting chiefly of Saxon, Irish, and English 

38 See the letter m in Dom 4e Vaines, 
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-MSS. Several other modfes of writing hare been intro- 
duced, which did not belong to my province or Cata- 
logue, and are not reducible to any of those elasses, even 
though all might, in a general view of their alphabets, 
be derived originally from the Roman. The Lombardic, 
the Modefn Gothic, the Set Chancery f , the Common 
Chancery, Court-hand, Secretary, all these forms, which 
prevailed in the law-courts since the Norman Conquest, 
all are out of the pale of the four classes to which the 
Stowe Collection may be reduced, with the exception of 
a few law MSS. of the 13th and 14th centuries. 

*• I fear that I ought to apologize to you for prolixity; 
but I deem the subject of this letter important in many 
points of view, and I was anxious that you should not 
mistake my meaning, where it is somewhat involved by 
that brevity which the limits of a Catalogue seem to 
demand. 

" I think mat a very striking resemblance of all the 
ancient alphabets to one another, in their order, number, 
powers, figures and names, supplies clear proof of a com- 
mon origin 8P ; that when History lends her aid to this evi- 
dence^ both mutually supporting each other, both show- . 
ing an antiquity approaching to the Deluge, and point- 
ing to an Oriental descent, the mind is compelled to ao 

90 Eusebius quotes Josephus's assertion, that originally the Phoe- 
nicians introduced only sixteen letters into Greece, a little before the 
age of Xerxes j namely, "a f y $e* x X ft y o f p c r ». M Prop, 
Evang. 1. 10. c. 2. Pliny says that to these sixteen, Simonides after- 
wards added " ?ij ^ and a;." Plin. 1. 8. c. 58, and that Palameries added 
the remaining four, " 9 £ v p." But these assertions cannot bear the 
test of genuine history or chronology. The Phoenician alphabet, which 
King Solomon used in writing to Hiram king of Tyre, consisted of 
22 letters, neither more nor fewer in number than the 22 sacred books 
of the Jews, as clearly evinced by the alphabetical psalms ; the Phoe- 
nicians, therefore, must have introduced 22 letters into Greece even 
from the days of Moses, who used no other alphabet. 
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quiesce in the Scriptural history of the origin and pro- 
gress of the human race, even independently of the proofs 
which are supplied by Revelation. 

" I have the honour to be, 

" Dear Sir, 
" with great respect and regard, 

u your obedient humble Servant, 

" Ch. CTConor " 
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ANGLO-SAXON 1 GRAMMAR. 



IxRAMMAR is the art of rightly expressing our thoughts 
by words. m 

The Grammar of any language is commonly divided 
into four parts ; namely, Orthography, Etymology, 
Syntax, and Prosody, 

1 Tlie Saxons were a people of Germany. Their origin, extent of 
power, and other particulars, will be clearly understood by attending 
to the following historical facts and observations, chiefly taken from 
Turner's learned History of tfie Anglo-Saxons. 

The sons of Japhet, migrating from Asia, spread themselves over 
Europe. The earliest tribes that reached and peopled the European 
coasts in the west were the Kelts, and the Kimmerians, Commerians, 
or Gomerians, from Gomer the eldest son of Japhet : such changes of 
names not being uncommon. It cannot now be ascertained at what 
time the Kimmerians passed out of Asia : but, according to Herodo- 
tus (Melpom. sec. xi.), they were settled in Europe before the Scy- 
thians, by whom the Kimmerians were attacked in the year 680 before 
the Christian aera, and obliged to retreat towards the west and south. 
The ancient Kimbri, so formidable in the earlier ages of the Roman 
history, were a nation of this primitive race, which in the days of Ta- 
citus nad almost disappeared on the continent. 

The Kelts were a branch of the Kimmerian stock that dwelt more 
towards the south and west than the other Kimmerian tribes. The 
Kelts spread themselves over a considerable part of Europe, and from 
Gaul entered into the British. isles. Though Phoenician and Cartha- 
ginian navigators probably visited Britain, the aboriginal inhabitants, 

D 2 
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PART L 

ORTHOGRAPHY 

Chapter L 

I. Orthography describes the nature and power of 
fetters, and the just method of spelling words. 

2/ The Anglo-Sax6n alphabet contains twenty-three 
letters : Q not being originally a Saxon letter, 

the ancient Britons, were the Kelts, who were conquered and driven 
into Wales by the Romans. The descendants of the Kelts still oc- 
cupy Bretagne in France, Waks^ Scotland, Ireland, and the Isle 0/ 
Man. * * 

The Scythian or Gothic tribes, descended from Magog (Parsons's • 
Remains of Japket % ch.iii.-p.68), were the second 4ferce of European 
population. They entered into Europe from Asia, like the Kelts,, 
about 680 years BX\ wt previously noticed. In the time of Herodotus 
they were on the Danube, and extended towards the south. . In Cae- 
sar's time they were called Germans ; and hod established themselves 
so far to the westward as to have obliged the Kelts to withdraw from 
the eastern banks of the Rhine. They became known to us in later 
ages by the name of Goths. 

From this Scythian or Gothic stock sprung the Saxons, who occu- 
pied the north-west part of Germany. We may here observe, the 
terms Kimmerians and Scythian are not to be considered merely as 
local, but as generic appellations j each of their tribes having a pecu^ 
Mar distinctive denomination. Thus we have seen, one tribe of the 
Kimmerian, extending over part of Gaul and "Britain, were called 
Kelts : and now we may remark that a Scythian or Gothic*, tribe were 
called Saxons. The Sakai, or Sacse, were an ancient Scythian nation - r 
and Sakai-suna (the sons of the Sakai) contracted fato Sak-sun, sCems 
a reasonable etymology of the word Saxon. Some of these people, 
indeed, were actually called by Pliny (Hk vi. c. 1 1 .) Sacassani , wlifch 
is but the term Sakai-suna spelt by a person unacquainted with its 
meaning: ' '" 

The Saxons were as far to the westward as the Elbe in the days of 
Ptolemy ; and therefore, in all likelihood, as ancient visitors of Europe 
as any other Gothic tribe. Their situation, between the Elbe and the 
Eyder in the sbuth of Denmark, seems to indicate, that they moved 
among the foremost columns of the vast Gothic emigration. The 
SaxQns, when first settled on the Elbe, were an inconsiderable people, 



3. The letters in Saxon may be pronounced as the 
present English : but those who wish to attend more 
minutely to the pronunciation, &c. may consult the fol- 
lowing alphabet under the column for sound, &c, and 
the notes upon the letters. 



but in succeeding ages they increased in power and renown. About 
A.D. 240, the Saxons united with the Francs {the free people) to op- 
pose the progress of the Romans towards the north. By this league 
and other means, the Saxon influence was increased, till they pos- 
sessed the vast tract of country embraced by the Elbe, the Sala, and 
the Rhine, m addition to their ancient territory from the Elbe to the 
Eyder. In this tract of country were several confederate nations, 
leagued together lor mutual defence. Although the Saxon name be- 
came, on the continent, the appellation of this confederacy of nations, 
yet, at. first, it only denoted a single state. We shall only mention 
two of these confederate nations, the Jutes and Angles, because they 
are most connected with the history of Britain. The Jutes- inhabited 
South Jutland, and the Angles the district of Anglen, both in the 
present duchy of Sleswick. Hengist and Horsa, who first came into 
Britain about 4k). 449, were Jutes, but the subsequent settlers in 
this island were chiefly from the Angles ; hence, when the eight Saxon 
kingdoms were settled in Britain in A.D. 586, it formed the Anglo- 
Saxon Octarchy, generally, but most improperly, caHed the Saxon 
Heptarchy. They were called Anglo-Saxons to point out their ori- 
gin : — Anglo-Saxon denoting that the people so called were the An- 
gles, a nation coming from the Saxon confederacy. In subsequent 
times, when the Angles had been alienated from the Saxon confede- 
racy by settling in Britain, they denominated that part of this kingdom 
which they inhabited 6ngla-Ianb (the land of the Angles) Angles* 
land ; which was afterward contracted into England. 

From the entrance of the Saxons into Britain in A.D. 449, they 
opposed the Kelts, Kirnmerinns, Kymri or Britons, till, on the full 
establishment of the Saxon Octarchy in A.D. 586, the Britons were 
driven into Wales. The Anglo-Saxons retained the government of 
this island till 1016, when Canute, a Dane, became king of England, 
Canute and his two sons Harold' and Hardi-carrate reigned 26 yean. 
Hie Saxon line was restored in 1042, and continued till 1066, when 
Harold II. was slain by William duke of Normandy, commonly 
called William the Conqueror. Thus the Anglo-Saxon dynasty ter- 
minated, after it had existed in England about 600 years. The 
Saxon, power ceased when William the Conqueror ascended the throne, 
but not the language ; for, though it was mixed with Danish and Nor- 
man, the vulgar Saxon continued to be spoken by the old inhabitants 
till the time of Henry the Third, A.D. 1258. See a' writ in Saxon issued 
by this king in Somner's Dictionary under Unnan. 
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ALPHABETS*. 



ANGLO-SAXON. 

Form. Sounds* 

SAa a acta bar. 

Bb b 



MCESO GOTHICS. 

Form, Sound*, 

A a 
K b 



RUNIC 4, &c. 

Afamf. Jferm. SemiimI. 

Aar 4 a 

Biarkan B 6 



* The best way of acquiring a knowledge of the alphabets is by 
writing them over a few times ; thus- the form of each letter is, in the 
act of writing, imperceptibly impressed on the mind. 

9 The Goths were descended from Magog (see note l ) : as a di- 
stinctive denomination they prefixed to Goths the name of the coun- 
try they inhabited or subdued y as, the Moeso-Gothi, Scando-Gothi, 
Norreno-Gothi, &c. Their chief seat is reported to have been in Goth- 
land, now a part of the Swedish dominions. The Mceso-Goths, as 
their name imports, were those Goths that inhabited Moesia, on the 
frontiers of Thrace. The language of these Goths is not only called 
Moeso-Gothic, but Ulphilo-Gothk, from UlphUas, the first bishop of 
the Moeso-Goths. He lived about A.D. 370, and flbaid to have in* 
vented the Gothic alphabet, and to have translated the whole Bible 
from Greek into Gothic. These Gothic characters were in use in the 
greater part of Europe after the destruction of the western empire. 
The French first adopted the Latin characters. The Spaniards, by a 
decree of a synod at Lyons, abolished the use of Gothic letters 
A.D. 1091 (see Priestley's Lectures on the Theory of Language and 
Universal Grammar, .p. 41). 

4 This alphabet, called also Scytho-Gothic, Cimbric, or Scandic, 
as well as Runic, was used by many of the northern nations. TTiey 
had originally only sixteen letters, which they derived from the. 
Gothic (see Hickes s Thesaurus, vol. ii. p. 4, tables i. ii. & in.). To 
denote the sounds, which their alphabet would not originally express* 
they placed a dot or point in some of the letters, and called them 
Stungen, as Stungen Jis ( J) Is Jis (1) with a point in the middle. 
Such letters were called Stungen, from Stun gen, pointed or stung. 
See Lye's Dictionary under Smngao, to sting, &c. 

5 In modern languages there is much difficulty in ascertaining the 
true sound of letters ; and in ancient languages this difficulty is much 
increased. Dr. Hickes (see Thesaurus, vol. i. Pre/, to Saxon Gram* 
mar, xii.) found a MS. in the Bodleian Library marked NE. D. 2. 19 j 
which he considered useful in determining the pronunciation of some 
Anglo-Saxon letters, prior to the time of King Alfred. In this MS. 
there are extracts from the Septuagint written in Saxon letters in one 
column, and a Latin translation in the other (see a facsimile in Hickes'a 
Thes. § p. 168). A short specimen is given, with the original Greek, 
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to show what letters were used by the Saxons to express the Greek 
words. 



Gen. 

26. Phyiromen anthfiopon 
cat; icona ce cath omoyorra 
imetoenmn ce apcheto ton 
icthyon tir talarar ce ton 
petinon tu upturn co ton 
ctinon ce parrer tir jir ce 
panton ton heppeton ton hep- 
ponton epi tir gir ce ejeneto 

MtOJ. 

27. Ce ephyijen o theoj ton 
anthjiopon cat icona theu epy u 
jenaaton apjen cethilyepyoei- 
ran autoj*. 

28. Ce euB^ijen autur 
Jejon auxanerthe ce plithyner- 
the ce pliporate tin jm ce ca- 
tacynieoj-ate autij ce apcheee 
ton icthyon tir thalarpr ce 
ton petinon tu upanu ce ton 
panton ctinon tir gir ce pan- 
ton con eppeton ton rpponton 

«P l t! r VSj &c - 2 9> 30. 

31 . Ce y&en o theor ta panta 
oja ephyirea ce lbu cala lian 
ce egeneto herpepa ce ejeneto 
ppohi bimepa ecti. 



>.26\ 

26. nWTJ(TC0|X5V a>Qpw*ov 
nareiKOv* xcu xaV IfMiuxrv 
yfitrepav xcu apxrrw(tra,v) runr 
i%0ua;y nj$ S&Xaroyc, xcu rwv 
vertiyow rs ovpcvou, xcu t<o¥ 
xryvutY, xou varys rys yw, xcu 
iravroof rwv Ipttfwv rwv hp- 
*tvrwv eti tys yij< 9 xtu.eynvr* 
htwe. 

27. Kai rronjo-fy 6 Btoc rw 
avipuntoy xarfixwa Gtou stfwij- 
<rsy avrov apttv xcu $y\u f twtj- 
rsv avrovc. 

28. Kou svXoyya** avrovs 
teywv, Aujfaywfl* xou irXij0u**<r- 
Be xcuxXypwcrare vy yrp % xau xa- 
r&xvpievo-ars duty** xcu ap^sr* 
rwv ixflvwv •njf J&aXao-OTj^, xou 
rttiv mvttwwv row ovpavov,xcuru)v 
vavrwy xryvwy Tt 4 % yyt xcu tow* 
rw run ipterwv rwv Ipxtrtm 

31. Koibi fay iQwraxarfaj 
icrx stwqcrr xcu rtov, xaXa A*av 
xai tymro koirtoa, xou rfwvt* 
xpw'i, ypspa kxry. 



From these extracts it appears, the A. S. u was pronounced as ov In 
Greek, the 1 as the Greek y, the e as 4, y, u, or at, thek as the Greek 
x, the r as the Roman f or Greek p, the o as the Greek or a/, as the 
English 00 in rood, &c. (see Hickes's Th*s. Pref. p. 12). 

If we knew the true sound of the Greek letters, the preceding ex- 
tracts would fix the pronunciation of the Saxon : but, if we know no 
more of the true original sound of the Greek letters than we do of the 
Saxon, the following observations may deserve attention (see notes 
•, I0 and », ftc). 

When the Saxon language is properly pronounced, it is by no 
means deficient in harmony, though its peculiar characteristics are 
strength and significance of expression, together with a facility and 
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felicity of combination, which is exceeded only by the copiousness of 
the Greek. See Ingram's Lecture, p. 68. The vowels may be pro- 
nounced as in English) but Mr. Ingram observes, from the inter- 
course which the Saxons had with the Romans, it is very probable 
that their pronunciation of the vowels was something similar to the 
present Italian. For the formation of Aa, Bb, &c. see Introduction, 
specimen 4. 

6 The general pronunciation of the Gothic letters is given in the 

alphabet under sound ; but we may observe further, that A' must be 
read e, as in 1 AlStlS Jesus 5 61, i, as &A V 6 *^ *>**& i 
AM, o, as SA1 AAlM^M Solomon. TPis sounded ng, a* 
ATT ang, and fiV/^Tr^l\l^lt^, TS.v<r/ys\u>v, Evangelhim. 

7 Hickes, Thwaites, &c. affirm, that E and E are always pronoun- 
ced hard ; but Ingram says," In the pronunciation of c and £ the Saxons, 
long before the time of the Norman Conquest, appear to have nearly 
coincided with the Italians $ either from their relijous intercourse 
with the see of Rome, or from that natural propensity which all na- 
tions have to soften their language in the progress of refinement. Thus 
our modern ch was anciently expressed by c only, as in the word 
ceoren chosen, Eejten Chester, &c." The Saxons pronounced the word 
cilb as we do child. In different ages, the same sound has been de- 
noted by other letters, or a combination of them according to the 
fancy or the writer 5 but the pronunciation of so common a word as 
cilb, one would suppose, could not materially alter. See Orthography, 
on the letter G, and Ingram's Lecture, p. 6$. 

The Saxon capital E was formed from the Roman C when it re- 
tained more of its angular form. (See Introduction, page 10.) The 
letters c, cp or cu were used for the sound of k and q before the Nor- 
man Conquest. After the time of William the Conqueror, both k and 
<j came into general use. See sect. 17 under K. 

8 The Saxon final e was seldom quiescent, and generally pronounced 
as by the Italians at this day : hence Berne is found written*Be'm® 
or Bohemi, the Bohemians : Dene is the same wkh Dam, the Danes : 
the words take, one, wine, &c, which are now monosyllables, were 
formerly dissyllables, ta-he, o-ne, wi-ne, &c. See Wallis's Gram- 
matica Linguae Anglkame, p. 57, Tyrwhitt's Chaucer Ess. p. 60, and 
Ingram's Lecture, p. 68. 

y The letters j. 5 n r t, ab#ut the ninth century, lost their Saxon 
formation, and were written after the Roman manner 5 as, f g r s t. 
For the manner of forming the Saxon letters, see Hickes's Thes., p. 2, 
and Introduction to this Grammar, page 10. 
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?° The letter j was the origin of z, which we find in Scoto-Saxon 
and old English MSS. . In many instances, g was pronounced like y 
or i, particularly before the vowel e,: sometimes even before a, tf, 
&c. as in bagar, ba^am days, geap year; hence the origin of yato 
for gate, still used in Gloucestershire. Lanb.jemaene, geregliant 
manega, aelcepe, jruglrpan, jrujelepar, &c., if pronounced according 
to the Italian manner, will be found not unharmonious. The diffi- 
culty consists in knowing when these doubtful consonants are to be 
pronounced hard, and when soft : for this very purpose the Danish k 
was early introduced, and c was often inserted before 3 ; or a double 
cc or double £g was adopted, which produced the hard c and 3 : thus 
kymncge for cyninje, kyptel for cyptel, jticce-maelum stick-meal, 
&c. were used as early as the time of King Alfred, if we have the ori- 
ginal MS. of hi* translation' of Orosius, which is the belief of most 
antiquaries. The Normans preferred the soft sounds of these letters : 
hence michel or mitchel for micle -, bridge for brigg, &c. the way in 
which bridge is now pronounced by the common people in Norfolk 
and other parts of England. The prefix lie is sometimes put, and 
sometimes omitted, before the same words, and appears to occasion 
no alteration in its meaning : it was at length superseded by y j as 
peel y poo, called, Yclyped. See Rask's Gr., p. 7, sect. 8, for more ob- 
servations on the letter G. 

11 H among the Anglo-Saxons was sometimes a very rough aspi- 
rate, and at others only a simple one, which gave it a kind of double 
power. When used as the rough aspirate, it was sounded like Hh, or 
the Hebrew n Cheth. 

14 The Saxons dotted the y instead of the 1, being at first perhaps 
written ij, the u of the Germans twice dotted, and the 1 of the Moeso- 
Gothic alphabet, which corresponds with the i in the Alexandrian, 

Beza, and other old MSS. of the New Testament ; as IOYJS.AC, 

IAONT6C. TTpiDI . The Irish dotted the Saxon % instead of 
the y . Ingram's Lecture, p. 5 1 . 

13 Whether the old Saxons had the letter K, and discarded it like 
the Romans, is not certain ; but C was generally used till the Danes 
and Normans introduced K. It is used now, as formerly, to prevent 
the soft sound of C. Ingram's Lecture, p. 5 1 . 

14 Sometimes Kaun F supplies the place of Q •, but the northern 
nations using this character, generally expressed the sound of Q by 
Kaun Ur Yh. 
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" *n>e proper sound of these letters can hardly be ascertained" 
but that which is given appears the most probable. We find 0Am! 
in Saxon hpamne, and in English when. We have also <(, jfJJ ^ 
Saxon N»,and in English then. The letter V is read as the Greek 
T, or the English e» , ,n themiddleof aworf: at the beginning 

^rJ^*™" - V*W. Spon f^L 

'« The R is used at the beginning, middle, and end of words s but 
A only « the end. See Junms's Gta»«ry to GoMic ««d Saxon GotpeU, 
p. 17, Wornaiu8'8 Runic Lexicon, &c. ^ 

" 8c, Kke the German Sch, had the sound of the modern Sh; as 

I,™ 1!l dp ^ t H aiM ' Wer to * e En « ,ish Th? but this, as is well 
known, has a double pronunciation : 1st, a harder one as in thin* 
which « just as the Greek e and the Islandic t , LTIdlT^klr 
and softer one as in Mb. This seems peculiar to the Engibh. Spel- 
man attributes the harder sound to D, the softer to p ; and Somnlr 
Rickes and Lye follow mm in thb opinion ; but I cannot conceive on 
what ground. On the contrary,* is clearlyseen that the Shad the softer 

SLV" TF T - : 1 K t K beC T e h h evident &aT& is S 
from A and it w also probable that it expressed the sound which* 
comes nearest to D : ,t is ako evident, on the other hand, AaT> t 
taken from the Runic t, as well as the Isl. », and, therefore it nVo! 
bably denoted the same sound : 2dly, because' V ASSS^ffi 
at the end of a syllable, and between two vowels where th? aX, 

ST!! 8t,U ^ ed iD , EnS ^ and in ^r AcSng to 5^ 
i f^Tt^' t * "A s 1 om J e . tImes <* only w written } for ixampk 
roS, English ,oo<A, and Islandic pSn or ribn • o*ne, EngUshoJw 
Islandic aSmn or abnm. b on the contrary b found mSaTfteinT' 
t,al of a syllable where the Islandic hasldwaysTe toXnd* for" 
example, beob a peopfe, Islandic ]u„S, J^ncean^ toMsbnok J^I 
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kia. The English have two sounds, as th in thing and this ; but only 
one way of expressing them : our ancestors had, with much propriety, 
two distinct characters. Bishop Wilkins makes some judicious re- 
marks on the pronunciation of t> and p. He appears to confirm what 
has just been advanced by Rask (see Gr. p. 8 — 10.). He says, " Dh 
(D, ft) and its correspondent mute Th ( p, {?) are of that power which 
we commonly ascribe to the letters D and T, aspirated or incrassated. 
And though these two powers are commonly used by us without any 
provision for them by distinct characters yet our ancestors, the Saxons, 
had several letters to express them. TTiey represented (Dh) by this 
mark (ft) as in fafter, mofter, fte, ftat, ften j and (Th) by this mark 
(J 7 ) as Y ie ^t Y*c\l> foty- And it is most evident that their sounds (though 
we usually confound them under the some manner of writing) are iri 
themselves very distinguishable, as in these examples : 

Dh. (D,ft.) Th. (J>,K> 

Thee, this, there, thence, that, Think, thigh, thing, thistle, thesis, 



thanks, thought, throng, thrive, 
thrust. Doth, death,wrath,length, 
strength, loveth, teacheth, &c. 



those, though, thou, thy, thine. 

Father, mother, brother, leather, 

weather, feather, smooth, seeth, 

bequeath. 

See Essay on a Real Character and a Philosophical Language, p. 368. 

Verbs are sometimes formed from nouns by changing the hard into 
the soft th : as wreath, wreathe ; breath, breathe j cloth, clothe. In 
Norfolk, words beginning with the hard th are spoken as if written 
with a t j e.g. trioeiot thrive : and in the North of England for d in 
the middle of words the soft th is substituted, which is also the sound 
of the A among the modern Greeks. 

Saxon writers have not attended to the preceding distinction in the 
sound of \ and ft, but they have used them indiscriminately 5 as Hickes 
remarks : " Confunduniur hi character es a scriptoribus." 

81 r, in the middle or end of a word or syllable, retains its original 
sound, o tike the w of the Greeks, and the.w or U of the Welsh j 
Hence, probably, its modern rank as a vowe.1. This letter, as to form 
and place, is unknown in the alphabets of the ancient Hebrews; 
Greeks and Romans. It is peculiar to the northern languages and 
people. Mr. Whittaker (Hist, of Manchester, vol. ii. p. 332) and 
Astle, p. 7$ and 98, observe, "The Saxon p seems at first to have been 
only the Roman v, lengthened into the Saxon character (see Intro- 
duction, p. 10, spec, 4, and Hickes's Thes., vol. i. p. 2, Plate) and en- 
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4. The diphthongs a& and oe are generally written te 
and oe. 

For anb the Saxons used these abbreviations, *J and 
J ; for J>at and J>aet they wrote f ; and for oft^e or, 
and the termination lice ly f they wrote t; as t or* 3 ; 
and po$t for j-oftlice truly. 

When an m was omitted, they made a short stroke 
over the preceding letter ; as J>a for J?am *\ 

CHAPTER II. 

The Division and Change of Letters. 

5. The letters of the alphabet are divided into vowels 
and consonants. 

6. Those letters are called vowels which can be di- 
stinctly uttered by themselves : they are a, e, i, o, u, y, 
arid p. 

7. The remaining letters are called consonants, be- 
cause they cannot be distinctly uttered but in union 

krged into the present Roman w, by bringing the principal strokes 
somewhat lower, and closing the top in the one, and by redoubling 
the whole in the other." TTie w, however, is evidently composed of 
two characters j namely, of the v or u. doubled. About the time of 
William the Conqueror, the pure Saxon letters p, $ and b were writ- 
ten uu, w, th or th, according to the writer's fancy ; and hence the 
origin of these letters in our present alphabet. 

48 This letter very early took the sound of I, as in the Islandic, 
German and French : this is concluded from the*very frequent per- 
mutations of y and i : still it appears that y commonly denotes a 
weak i, and, on the contrary, y with an accent, a hard i. See Rask's 
<?r.,p.5. 

83 We also find ut for or ; pittm. for J7illelm, WUliam; and toael, 
for fcselenb, Jesus ; 1 stands for lcopcytan flXraxoi amicissimi, most 

friendly or beloved; api ap or ap* for apojtolc, an apostle; aplar, 
apostles ; Dieplm, Jerusalem ; rcii, a shilling, money. 

84 There are many other abbreviations and connectives ; such as 
apt aeptep, after; allnf allmihtig, almighty ; anf, amen; ancen , au- 
cennebe, only begotten ; b, b, bijc , bijcop, a bishop ; bpoft, bpod, 
bpojepn, brethren; cape, cancenne, a prison; eft 9 Cjujt, xpey, 
Cjurcer, Christ,Christ*s; cp, cpaeft, saith; X for bsej, a day; fc&» *>&, 
David; bjuh, fcjuht, Lord; bnr bjiihtner, Lords; f pop, for, on 
account of; %, geape, a year; Jhr, lhc, Jesus; f. CD. remte Cflanie, 
St. Mary; r. p» St. Peter; put, putobhec, certainly, &c. See 
Thwaites, p, 1 . 
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with a vowel. The consonants ! are subdivided into 
mutes, which are perfectly unutterable when alone ; and 
semivowels, which have an imperfect sound of them- 
selves. 

The mute consonants areb, p, r, fc>, k, and the hard d 
and j. The semivowels are r, 1, m, n, ji, y , v, p, x, x\ 
j> 9 and the soft c and 3. Or these sfemivowels, 1, m, h 
and p are distinguished by the name of liquids, because 
they readily unite with the mute consonants, and flow 
into their sounds*. 

8. When two vowels are so placed as to be pro- 
nounced by a single impulse of the voice, they make a 
diphthong: their distribution into proper and improper 
is of modern date; each of the diphthongal letters being 



1 -Grammarians have also divided the consonants into three classes, 
corresponding with the organs employed in sounding them. Thus b, 
f, m, p, w and v, being formed by the lips, are called labials. The 
letters c soft, d, j, 1, n, r, s, th, x, z, are enunciated by the tongue 
being brought in contact with the extremities of the upper teeth, and; 
lor a simflar reason, are denominated dental*: while h, k, q, &c. and 
g hard (uttered by a, contraction of the larynx) receive the name of 
gutturals. This division of the consonants is of great use in elocution, 
and in the acquisition of a philosophical acquaintance with the Qtigvi 
and derivation of words. 

A minute attention to the organs employed in the enunciation of 
each class of letters enabled Amman, a Dutch physician, to teach 
persons born deaf and dumb to read and speak. Close application to 
this subject will also be the best means of overcoming all impediments, 
to a clear enunciation. 

In tracing the origin of words, the division of the consonants into 
labials, dentals, gutturals, &c. is indispensable. In an etymological 
view, the letters enunciated by the same organs are so often inter- 
changed, that they may be all considered as one letter. In the deri- 
vation of words, all the vowels may also be considered as one letter. 
These observations will not only apply to the Anglo-Saxon, but to aH 
other languages, as will appear from the following notes. See Jones's 
Lat.Gram., chap. vti. ; Jones's Greek Gram., part ii. ch. i. ; and Gregory 
Sharpens Two Dissertations on the Origin of Languages, and the ori- 
ginal Powers of Letters. 

* The modern final syllables, ble, die, fle, &c. are evidently of this 
clas3 ; and are actually pronounced without any aid from the final 
vowel e. 
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originally sounded in pronouncing the words which con- 
tained them. If three vowels come together, they form 
a triphthong. 

9. In studying the Anglo-Saxon tongue, it is of great 
consequence to remark, that the inevitable changes in- 
troduced by the lapse of time through successive ages ; 
the existence of the three gre^t dialects, and their fre- 
quent intermixture; the variety of Anglo-Saxon writers, 
and their little acquaintance with each other; but, above 
all, their total disregard of any settled rules of ortho- 
graphy 3 ; have occasioned many* irregularities in the 
language, and thrown difficulties in the way of the 
learner r which at first Sight appear truly formidable; 
but, on closer inspection, these difficulties present no 
insuperable obstacle. 

10. The principal difficulty consists in this: The 
Anglo-Saxon writers often confounded some letters, and 
used them indifferently for each other. This is the 
case to a most surprising extent with the vowels and 
diphthongs; so that the consonants, though often treat- 

J J ed in the same manner, form the only part of the lan- 
j 7 £P*& e which possesses any thing like a fixed and per- 
^ manent character. 

This observation will be fully exemplified in the fol- 
lowing remarks on the transposition and substitution of 
the different letters. 

s €C In days when mankind were but callans 
At grammar, logic, an sic talents, 
They took nae pains their speech to balance, 

or rules to gie, 
But spak their thoughts in plain, braid lallans, 
Like you or me." Burns. 

4 Mr. Rask lias acknowledged that u the Anglo-Saxon orthogra- 
phy is indeed excessively perplexed :" and yet he makes the follow- 
ing bold assertion ; " According to Hickes and Lye, the Saxon or- 
thography seems to be much more irregular than it really is ; because 
they have not at all understood how to deduce rules for it, and to 
discriminate the more unfrequent and negligent anomalies from what 
is properly and decidedly right $ to set aside, or at least to remark, 
the former, and follow the latter. Instead of this, they give, in every 
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Remarks on the Change of the Consonants required for 
derivation and declension. 

B. 

11. B, F, or U, are often interchanged*; as 
Bebep, bepop, a beaver. Ipij, niej ivy. Obep, 

opep, ouep, over. Gbolpan, epolpan to blaspheme. 
For, not: a foot. 

In Dano-Saxon B is sometimes omitted, or super- 
seded by p, p or u. 

C. 

12. C often interchanges with G, K and Q 6 ; as 
Doncep, ^onjep thoughts. Ey^, ky$ kindred. 

Eyninj, kymng a king. Acep, Akep afield. Epen T > 
quen, a queen, wife, &c. 

C and CC are also often changed into H, or Hh, be- 
fore f or $, and especially before t ; as Stpehton they 
strewed* for ptpecton, from ptpeccan. Ahpan for 
acpan or axian to ask. j*elv8 for fec^ seeks, from pecan 
to seek. 

In Dan. Sax. C changes into j, h, hp and k ; and ch 
changes into h. 

D. 

13. D and T are often used indiscriminately for each 
other, and D is changed into b especially in verbs ; as 
peqSan to boil or seeth ; poben boiled, ic cpaeft / said; 

case, an excessive number of ways how words may be spelt, and they 
not unfrequently take the false for the genuine." Gram., p. I. 

5 That the labials, of which b is one, are interchanged is clear, as 
we find in Hebrew, TOn bejSr, written *>TD pezfcr, tnttipw disperse t.yan 
nesgb, tDtttt nesem, rjtttt nesfip to blow ; pH aben, ejren even. The 
same is observed in Greek j pvpitrfa f3vpi*.a$, and fivpfiaxa, formica 
an ant, and /SouXojttai, volo, will. In Latin, cubo, cumbo, to lie down. 

6 The Hebrew StaD, cepel, is changed into the Chaldee top quel)el, 
coupled. The Hebrew ho*, gSmel, is formed into the Greek xajt^jAo*, 
the L,atin eamelus, and the English word camel. In the same way 
the Greek oxrw is changed into the Latin veto, and the English eight. 

7 Like the Gothic U6MS, U6IMS, UIN£ a wife, woman, Ac. 
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Jui cpaebe thou saidst. he pyp$ he is or becwhes ; J>u 
pujibe thou becomest. 

14. In Dan. Sax. F changes into b and p. 

G. 

15. G is often changed into h and p 8 ; as 
faepefcoha for hepetoja a leader ; Dahum for bagum 

with days ; Gej*pigan to be silent ; . jej* upobe 9 he was 
silent or dumb ; forth for jrojige sorrow. 

G interchanges with I and Y, when I has a sort of a 
consonant sound ; as jeo, iep or m yore, formerly; 
jeoruft, leogu <S youth ; jeoc, ioc or iuc yoke. 

Gi^ often suppressed before n, or jn lengthened 
into jen ; as ]>j jnjne, J?ypne from Jyjy or \\y this 9 
and aenijne, semne, from asnij any. G is often added 
to words that end with j, as hij for hi they; and on the 
contrary G is often omitted in those words which end 
in 13 ; as bpi for bpij or bpy 3, c&y. 

In Dan. Sax. G is sometimes dropped, or changed 
into C, H, or K; and GS into X* 

H. 

16. h is sometimes changed into 3; as J?aj w for J>ah 
he grew or throve, from J>ean to grow. 

In Dan. Sax. 13 is sometimes added to words, and 
sometimes dropped ; or it is changed into c, 3, ch, or k; 
and fcu into p. 

K. 

17. The Saxons originally expressed the sound of the 

8 G is often redundant in Greek, as are all aspirates, and it is pre- 
fixed to words, as yvoQOf, from ybQos, a cloud ; yivcaaTtw, nosco, to know. 
See Gregory Sharpe's Origin of Languages, p. 51. 

9 See Mati. xxii. 12. 

10 See Ceedm. lvii. 20. Cmht peox *j J>ag the boy increased and grew. 
Se baelenh J?eah oo pirbome anb on ylbe. Luke ii. 52. Deah as the 
Gothic H*Al" he grew. 
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modern K by C. As C also stood for a soft sound, it was 
difficult to know when it was to be sounded hard, and 
when soft. To remove this difficulty, the Danes and 
Normans introduced the letter K to denote the hard 
sound of C u . 

L. 

18. L 12 and N are often written double or single with- 
out any distinction at the end of monosyllables; but this 
reduplication ceases when words are lengthened, so that 

a consonant follows ; asjjell or pel well; ealle or al all \ 
(omnis) ; ealne all (omnern) ; also ic f ylle, Jm f ylft, 
heryVSj I sell, thou &c. 

In Dan. Sax. L is sometimes put for R. 

M and N. 

19. In Dan. Sax. these two letters are sometimes in- 
terchangeable ; and N is occasionally dropped. 

P. 

20. The Saxon p and p are easily mistaken for each 

11 " The English should never use c at the end of a word." Todd's 
Johnson, under K. We should not write public, but public^. Dr. 
Johnson was a strenuous advocate for retaining the k, so was the au- 
thor of Friendly Advice to the Correctour of the English Press at Ojt- 
ford, concerning the English Orthographbe. Fol. London, 1682. This 
author says, he observed many cacographies in The Ladies CalUng, 
and The Government of the Tongue, and some in the 4 to Bible of the 
same date. He says " You have injuriously and shamefully docked En- 
glish words, by taking from the end of them ; for example, writing 
diabolic, topic, public, instead of the known words diabolicV, topicY, 
publick, or as sometimes they were written diabohque, topique, pub" 
Uque; but never, but from Oxford, with a c terminating them, unless 
from France, where I find them so spelt. But what have we to do to 
conform our English to their language ?" See Todd's Johnson, vol. iv. 
in Grammar, Note r in Orthography. The k is now generally omitted 
(as is the rase even in the present work) in such words as Gothic, 
Cimbric, &c. &c. 

18 L and R are so nearly related in sound, that they are used pro* 
miscuously : for the Hebrew ruobtt almene the Chaldeans wrote 
K5©*w armena a widow ; and for the Hebrew i?D the Septuagint has 
crape$. , . . 

E 
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other, both in MSS. and on coins ; and even in printed 
books great care is sometimes necessary to distinguish 
these letters. 

In Dan. Sax. P changes occasionally into B and U. 

Q. 

21. Q is not an original Saxon letter, and very seldom 
occurs in MSS. ; Cw and Cu were commonly employed 
where Q is now used. 

R. 

22. R in Dan. Sax. is occasionally added to words, 
and is sometimes changed into L. 



23. S and Z are merely variations of the same origi- 
nal letter. The Z is only the S hard 13 . 

In Dan. Sax. Ss, D or X are sometimes substituted 
forS, 



24. T in Dan. Sax. occasionally changes into D and 
D M . 

15 The Hebrew word oby dies becomes yby olej and \h$ olez to exult, 
the Greek word pa<r<ra.w to eat, maxilla the jaw-bone. Sharpe's Orig. 
Lang. p. 52. 

The change, which has happened in our language by the abbrevia- 
tion of several words that are terminated in eth, by substituting an * 
in the room of the last syllable, as in drowns, walks, arrives, and in- 
numerable other words, which in the pronunciation of our forefathers 
were drowneth, walketh, arriveth, has wonderfully multiplied a letter 
which was before too frequent in the English tongue, and added to 
that hissing in our language, which is taken so much notice of by fo- 
reigners. See Todd's Johnson under S. 

14 The Hebrew njttD thoe into nyn to-e seduced, the Greek \rfiw or 
Xa6w into the Latin lateo, and the Hebrew liPi rod, into njT) rot, and 
ttttTl ros, trembled. The letter T has a tendency in all languages to de- 

Ssnerate into S. Hence in our own tongue loveth becomes loves. For 
esame reason the Greek words crrabi, 0f9j,'and &>0i become arag, iss, 
and £o*. See note on S, and Jones's Greek pram. Part II. Ch. ii. 
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W. 

25. In Dan. Sax. W changes into F and Ui; We 
into oe, u, ue; Wi, into u, uu ; Wa, into uiae, pae; Wr> 
into war; and Wu, into u. % 

X. 

26. X is sometimes supplied by cy ; as neopcfen for 
neojixen quiet. 

In Dan. Sax. X interchanges with S. 

Z. 

27. Z is only the S hard. See S. 

Remarks on the Vowels and Diphthongs. 

28. If the consonants,— those natural sinews of words 
and language, — suffer such changes, it may safely be pre- 
sumed, that those flexible and yielding symbols, the 
vowels 15 , would be exposed to still greater confusion; a 
confusion almost sufficient to induce one to imagine that 
they are of no weight or authority, in Anglo-Saxon or- 
thography. 

A. 

29. A kind of italic a is much used in Anglo-Saxon 
MSS.* Where we now use A or E, the diphthongs M 9 
CE, and Ea continually occur in Anglo-Saxon; but CE 
more frequently in Dan. Sax. 

The vowel A and its diphthongs thus interchange : 

A and O. See under O. 

A and M : as ac, sec an oak ; acep, aecep a field; 
habban to have, ic haebbe / have ; j-tan a stone ; 
jrtaenen stony ; lap doctrine ; laepan to teach; an one; 
aenij any one. 

l * In fact, there is nearly the same variety in the vowel sounds of 
English as now spoken, in the different provincial dialects : e. g. man 
xnon, sand sond, Craydon Croydon, Dorking Darking, — i is in some 
districts ai, in others ei, and oi : and will is wull. 

16 See Plate. 
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M and EA : as ae, ea water ; aec, eac eternal. 

M and CE : as aejhpep, cejhpep every where ; ae£- 
hpilc, oejbpilc evert/ one. 

M and Y: as aelc, y\c each one. 

In Dan. Sax. these occur indifferently: — A, «, e, ea, 
o, eo ; M 9 e, le, oe, o, ea, ue. 

E. 

30. E interchanges with /6. It is often added to 
the end of Anglo-Saxon words where it does not natu- 
rally belong, and it is as often rejected where it does. 

Eo is changed into y and e, and ea into e, but more 
usually into y. 

Ga$e, e^e easily ; and ceaptep, ceptep a castle. 

Seolp, pelp, pylp self; pyllan, pellan to give, sell,&cc. 

Neah near ; nehpt nearest ; ealb old ; ye ylbpa the 
elder ; pealban to rule, he pelt or p^lt he rules; leaf 
loose, typan to loose; geleapa belief, gelypan to believe. 

In Dan. Sax. these occur indifferently : — E, a, eo, oe, 
o, u, ae, ea, y ; ea, eo, 1, y ; eau, eop ; ee, e ; ei, Ofc, 1 ; 
eo, a, e, i> lp, u; eu, yp. 

L 

31. I is interchanged with e and y ; as 

Iglanb, ejlanb, yglanb an island ; epel, ypel evil; 
lpjjlinj, eapfling, ypjrfing a fanner ; pen rain, pinan 
to rain ; bepnan to burn, bypnan to set on Jire ; cpe- 
J?an to say, ]>u cpypt, cpipt, thou sayest. 

In Dan. Sax. these occur indifferently: I, la, 10, eo, y ; 
ice, le, oe; mh, eop. * 

O. 

32. O is changed into u, e and y, and eo into y ; but 
sometimes into a, especially before n in a short or termi« 
nating syllable. 

Obe and ob, into abe and ab ; bom judgment, be- 

man to judge ; ppopep comfort, .ppeppian to com- 

fort ; pot a foot, pet feet ; boc a book, bee books ; 

ftojxm a storm, j-typman to storm; %ofc>gold, jylben 
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golden ; popb a word, anbpyjvban to answer ; peopc 
a work, pypcean to work; heojib or hyjibe a herd; ioc, 
iuc a yoke; icpan, lopan to show; man and mon a man; 
lanj and Ion j long ; panb and ronb sand. 

In Dan. Sax. these occur : — O, a, e, i, u ; oe, «, e, o, 
ue, pe ; oea, eo ; ope, uu. 

U. 

33. U is sometimes converted intoy: as pcpub 
clothing, pcp^ban to clothe ; cuj> known, cyj>an to 
make known. 

In Dan. Sax. these are used indiscriminately :~ U, b, 
p, o, op, pe, pi, pu ; ue, a, oe, pe ; ui, p ; uu, ope. 

Y. 

34. The Anglo-Saxon Y is the Greek T (upsilon), or, 
as the French call it, y Greque. The f was not dotted 
in the oldest MSS. 

Y is sometimes changed into *u. 
In Dan. Sax. these occur : — Y into e, ea, 1 ; and Yp 
into eu. 



Further Remarks on the betters. 

35. The preceding observations on the consonants 
and vowels, will render the following peculiarities less 
surprising, and may perhaps explain their causes. 

36. The final letters of words are often omitted : as 
pomb, pom ; paeg or peg, pe. - 

37. A vowel near, or at the end of a word, is often ab- 
sorbed by the preceding or succeeding consonant, espe- 
cially if that consonant be a semivowel: but either that 

or the nearest vowel is still understood : as Luppt for 

lupapt lovest; lup$ for lupaft loveth; and other verbs 
in the 2nd and 3rd persons. Geppixl for jeppixle 
changes ; pupl for pupel sulphur ; ppaepi for ppaepel . 
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sulphur; bloym for hloj-ma a blossom; bop m for bop um 
bosom ; botl for botle a village, house, &c. ; bjubl for 
bpibel a bridle. 

37*. Contractions of words are common: as N'ypte 
for ne pipt knew not ; n'aepbe for ne haepeb had not; 
ypn'ft for ypne$ runneth. 

In Dan. Sax., on the other hand, monosyllables are 
sometimes changed into longer words : as ppa'S anger \ 
. wrath, lengthened into papa$. Other words contract 
two syllables into one ; as cyninj into kyng a king. 

38. The different letters suffer a very frequent change 
of position : as tintepge, tintpege pain ; Jnpba, 
)>pibba third. 

39. A very great variety exists in writing the same 
word by different Anglo-Saxon authors, as will appear 
from the following examples: jeogej^e, jeojo^, jeoju^, 
gejoj^e, lojo^, iuju^ youth ; maenejeo l7 many, a mul- 
titude, is written maenego, maenijeo, maenigo, maeniju, 
maenio, maeniu, maenyjeo, manegeo, maneju, manije, 
mamgo, manigu, menejeo, menejo, meneju, menijeo, 
menigo, meniju, memo, memu. 

Adjectives in the comparative degree end indifferently 
in ap, aep, ep, lp, op, up or yp ; and the superlative in 
apt, aept, ept, lpt, opt, upt or ypt. 

Active participles end in anb, anbe, aenb, aenbe, enb, 
inb, onb, unb or ynb; and passive participles in ab, 
aeb, eb, lb, ob, ub, or yb. 

So also, Tie bielp, bealp, belp or balp he dug ; and 
laeppenbe, laep pigenbe, laepjenbe or laepienbe feeding; 
lc puppe, ic peoppe, ic p^ppe, or ic j>ej\pelcast away; 
man l8 , mon a man; he maege or muge he may ; he 
fij, pi, pe, pe, pio, or peo he is; pinbon, penbon, 
penbon, pint, pent, pinb, pin, pen, peon, are. . 

40. Some short words assume very different mean- 
■ ings : as bij, bije, byje, beg, beaj, beah and beh, 



\'v 



17 As the Gothic MANArGl a multitude. 
*• As the Gothic MANNA a. man. 
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which, according to their connexion, signify indifferently, 
a turning, a crown, a gem, a bosom, buy, he turned, he 
submitted, &c. from bujan to turn, bow, &c. 



CHAPTER III. 

Transformation of Saxon words into modern Englisfu 

4 1 . We have retained some Anglo-Saxon words un- 
altered in our modern English. 



Ajrtep l after 
Aub and 
Apple apple 
Baft a bath 
Beam a beam 
Bean a bean 
Bell a bell 
Belt a belt 
Bhnb * blind 
Bnanb a brand 
Bno« broth s 
Bjio^ep a brother 



Calj: a calf 
Camp a camp 
Conn corn 
Deab dead 
Deaft death 
Den a den 
Dim dim 
Dumb 4 dumb 
Dujr dia* 
6nb end 
6ap$ earM. 
6ajt «m* 



Garten Easter 
¥ art a fast * 
Fell/eW 
Fienb a fiend 
Fipjtfirst 
Flea ajfca 
Fon /or 
Fojva/orM 
Fox a /ox 
Fnienb a friend 
Fnom tf ^-ow 
Full ?>M. 



42. We may further observe, that in derivation the 
Anglo-Saxon c coming before a vowel is changed into 
the English ch, and cc into tch ; as ciban to cnide ; 
cicen a cnicken ; peccean tofeicn, Sac. 9 

The Saxon j*c and j-ce become the English sh : as 
y ceall snail; jxeolbe snou/d; j-ceotan to snoot; j-cean 
snone; j-cylb snield; pciji snire, — and many more. 

43. Most of the Saxon words which form the ground- 
work of our present language, have been formed by dif- 

N 

« As Gothic AfcTKA. ' 

• As Gothic BAIN&A, BAlNclS, and Cimbric BM&H 
(BLINDE). See Lye's Anglo-Saxon Diet, and Junius's Glossarium 
Goth. 

5 Like the Hebrew nVQ broth food, broth. 

4 As Gothic cXflMBS, cVflMBA. See Matt, ix.33. Luc. i. 22. 

* As fcASTAN to fast. 6 As Gothic fcKAM. 

7 As fcll A AS. 8 See Note 7 on letter C, 
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ferent parts of the process above described : that is, by 
adding, omitting, transposing or interposing some letter 
or letters ; — by aspirating some, and removing the aspi- 
rate from others ; — by dropping initial or find -syllables, 
especially the terminatioa of the infinitive mood ; — and 
also by the contractions which many words have under- 
gone. This will clearly appear from the few examples 
here subjoined. 



44. Examples of Substantives. 



Fopjtfrost 
Geojuft youth 
Ceap chaff 
ISeopen heaven 
t3jiin j a ring 
Scige a sty 
Nauegaji an auger 

GanSJa } a S and " 
Clugga a clock 
Siole seal, sea-calf 
Ppeojt a priest 
JBopme bosom 
flOunuc a monk 
Gealla gall 
kpaete wheat 9 
Leoht light ,0 
JEfen evening 
fcapuc a hawk 
topetjtan whetstone 
fcnutu a nut 
Deapob head 
Oxa an ox 
toyfe hive 
Suju a sow 



V a week 



J?aerp a wasp 
Naebl needle 
frlape loaf 11 

&?■ h^ 

Nechebupa neighbour 
Sealp salve 1S 
Iglanb an island 
Styjic "I o steer or 
Styjiic J stirk, 
J?uca 
Uca 

Raebic a radish 
Loppejftjie a lobster 
CDepj marrow 
Bobig a oody 
Dajol fori/ 
Geoc a yo&e H 
Bij-cop a fcw/wp 
Speapm a swarm 
yunb a wound li 
Faebeji a father 
Moboji a mother 



yll} awel1 

JEx an ax 
Dlapopb lord 
Rom a ram 

Cu a cow 
frypnet a hornet 
Opcipb orchard 
COijt a mist 
Boga a froto 
COaga a maw 
Bepa a 6arn 
Djwepen a rave* 
Reope a rug 
Fu^el a tow* " 
Scopel asKbvel 
Dama a thumb 
Tele a tilt 
Ripe a rasA 
fcpicgc a ridge 
Folzafoal" 
fcaelptpe a halter 
Snaegol a snail 



» As the Gothic 0AlT. >° As AlllhA<X or AlflhA<!>- 

11 As the Gothic h A AlBS or h AAlfcS. 

» As Gothic Vl&R V£ IS As SA AB£NS. 

" As TAQHK « As VI1N&. 

^AsrAArA. "Ai|:nrA«s. 

« AsfctlAA- 
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ttanig honey 
Laga a law 
JJyjim a worm *• 
ftleatop laughter 90 
Nep, a nephew 
Cp*pt a cra/fc, arf 
Daeprcpalb threshold 
Foe a/oo* 
fcaepjrert harvest 
Otoji em otter 
Beoa tee 
Fleoje a^y 
paeg atoay 81 
Cpaet a car* 

45 



Nacob naked * 
Reoh 87 rotigfA 
Feprc^esA 
Lycel £ttfc 
Glxtoglad 
JEmtig empty 
Beophe bright ** 



Scet a sheet 
Sapel a soul M 
Bpibbe a bird 
Fsdtn foam 
OOealepe ") , 
lOelepf > wwai 
Lapeping a lapwing 
piece a tri/c/i 
Dnorna aVow 
Arc ash 
Ecje an edge 

Ceac a cAeei? 
Spupa a spur 



Scpin *Ar«t« 
Camb a comb 
Ssetoseed 

Speappa a sparrow M 
GofojifivYork 
Fix* fsh** 
Fyphto fright ** 
ftp*3 «*Aey 
Cytel kettle 

Bape } a6aar 
Dpan a drone 
Tat* je a foaa*. 



Examples of Adjectives, 8fc. 



fcyt it » 
Riht right™ 
Sceopc short 

Fagen glad, fain 91 
Pypr worse s * 
Ajen otc» w 



Lang Jon* 
Sceapp sharp 
Smeje smooth 
Betjt best" 
e&\all 
iEnig any 
CDape more. 



46. Examples of Verbs. 



Cyrran to kiss 
toaeppan to hasp 
Cnyllan to knoll 
Deprcao to thresh 
Bercupin to shove 



Anbibian to abide 
Pealbao to wield 8i 
Folgian to follow 
Speljian to swallow 
bpingan to ring 



Apniau torn*** 
Liban 1 A .. „ 
Leopan )*>k* n 
Bopjian to borrow 
Peapbian toward 39 



19 

91 

93 

95 

97 

99 

91 

34 

35. 

30 

97 



As the Gothic VAnJtM. *> As hAAhQAN. 

As virs. « as sAivAaA. 

AsSnAKVA. ** As the Gothic fclSK. 

As fcAnjuvrAN. « as nAuA*s. 

AsKlh. « AsBAlKhT- 

AslTA. " Sec Lyes Diet, under TA'KAlhTS. 

AsPhnttXbi to rejoice. * AsVAlKS ^AsAiriN. 
As BATISTA- See Lyes Die*, under B ATIXJJ. 

as vAAAAn. 

Run is more similar to the Gothic KIDMAN. 

As AibAn- * as VAKA.QAM. 
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Oban to chide 
Ab/ugan to dry 
lean to increase, 

eke 39 
Scjieopan to scrape 



to 
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Cuellan to kill 
Ripan to reap 
faenbpian to winnow 
Laenan to lend 
Axian to ask 



[Parti. 



Reman to rain *° 
Ceonprn to carve 
Bycjan to buy 4I 
facian to wake ** 
f sej-can to wash. 



47* Examples of other parts of Speech. 



fcpaenne when 4S 
*bpaej>en whether ** 
JEtat 

Betpux betwixt 
Gca yea 4 * 
Genoh enough ■*• 
Diben hither 47 
Dpi why ** 



Fpam from 
Dunh through «• 
Gype yes 50 
Sra so bl 
Dibeji thither 
Gip if* 

tDpybep whither bS 
bpa 10/10 



Open orer 54 
Onbutan about ib 
Don <b M 
Butan but 
D*p there" 
topajji tcferi 5i 
Gemang among 
Sona soon *•. 



Two remarks may be here made relating to the pre- 
sent state of the English language. 

46. First: to the question, How comes it to pass 
that each of the modern English vowels has several dif- 
ferent sounds ? it may be replied, that all the different 
sounds beyond the powers of the single vowel were once 
expressed by diphthongs ; those diphthongs being at 
length discontinued, the single vowel was afterwards un- 
naturally obliged to bear the various sounds which they 
had previously represented. This was an alteration in 
our orthography, but no great improvement. 

AsAMKAN. 

As KirMAN. See Lye's Diet under KlTtf. 

as BfirQAN. <* as vAhSQAR 

As the Gothic ©Am- " As ©A«l>AK. 

As QA or QAi. 46 As rAMXh. 

As hl&<\K6. ** As ©A. 

as <J*AiKh. 

Thi3 occurs Matt. xvii. 25. Da cpaeS he. Gype. hebeft. " Then 
he, Yes, he dothr %% As SJ/G. 

as rAn or rAB6i. * as 0A&K6. 

54 As flfcAK M Anb jraen onbutan. And thereabouts. 

* As <jiA**. m ^ <l*AKnh. 

*«as©AK »A S srws. 



99 
40 
41 
45 

45 

47 
49 
50 

saith 
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49. Second: the apparent truth of Professor Ingram's 
observation on our present orthography : " That a few 
hours attentively dedicated to Saxon literature will be 
sufficient to overthrow the authority of every dictionary 
and grammar of the English language, that has been 
hitherto published." 



PART II. 
ETYMOLOGY. 

Chapter I. 

1 . Etymology treats, of the formation and modifica- 
tion of the different sorts of words ; or, as they are com- 
monly called, Parts of Speech. 

Words, composed of the letters of the alphabet, are 
articulate sounds used as signs of our ideas. 

2. All words were originally what are now termed 
monosyllables ; and consisted either, 

1st, of a single vowel, as — a, always, ever: 
2ndly, of a diphthong, as — ae, a law : or 
3rdly, of a vowel or diphthong, and one, two, or more 
consonants united; as— -ac an oak; aelc all, each. Many 
words ending in a semivowel are most probably of this 
kind: as — abl a disease, paej-tm fruit > byj-mp reproach, 
apl an apple: so that all words were at first pronounced 
with one single impulse of the voice, or with that 
slight modification of it occasioned by the terminating 
semivowel, and which is but the recoil from that im- 
pulse. For the sake of greater expedition in commu- 
nicating the thoughts, and in the inattentive rapidity of 
pronunciation, two, three, or more words, .expressing 
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a complete thought, or a convenient part of one thought, 
were often uttered so closely together, as at length, 
through the force of habit, to be considered as but one 
word :— consequently, those words which we call disyl- 
lables, trisylables, and polysyllables, are no other than 
two, three, or more entire words, or fragments of words, 
thus condensed into one. 

All words, therefore, of mere than one syllable are 
compounded of other words, which had a separate exist- 
ence, either in the same language or in some kindred 
tongue. • 

3. Words may be divided into the following classes : 
namely, Substantive or Noun, Adjective, Pro- 
noun, Article or Definitive, Verb, Adverb, Pre- 
position, Conjunction, and Interjection. 

Under these classes all the words of the Saxon lan- 
guage may be arranged : though not perhaps in every 
case with scientific precision ! . 



1 From the time of Plato to the present, the parts of speech have 
been variously enumerated, from two to eight, ten, or twelve. This 
diversity of opinion, as to the number of the parts of speech, has chiefly 
arisen from the propensity to judge of the character of words, more 
from their form than from their import or signification. It is evident 
that to give names to the objects of thought, and to express their pro- 
perties and qualities, is all that in language is indispensably requi- 
site. If this be granted, it follows that the noun, (" Nomen de * quo 
loquimur." Quint, lib. i. 4) the name of the thing of which we speak, 
and the verb (" Verbum seu quod loquimur," Id.) expressing what we 
think of it, are the only parts of speech that are indispensably neces- 
sary. 

All the eight or twelve parts of speech, enumerated by grammarians 
of the present day, may be reduced to the Noun and Verb, as follows : 

If we had a distinct name for every object of sensation or thought, 
language would consist only of proper names, and would be too bur- 
densome for the memory. Language then must be composed of ge- 
neral signs, to be remembered ; and, as our sensations and percep- 
tions are of single objects, it must be capable of denoting individuals. 
These general terms are rendered applicable to individuals by auxiliary 
or prefixed words, and the general term, with its auxiliary, must be 
considered as a substitute for the proper name. Thus boy is a general 
term, to denote the whole of a species : if I say the boy, this boy, that 
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boy, it is evident that the word boy with the articles or definitives the, 
this, and that, are substitutes for the proper name of the individual :— • 
definitives or articles are therefore not absolutely necessary. See 
Locke** Essay, book iii. chap. 3. 

The pronoun is a substitute for the noun, and may easily be dis- 
pensed with. 

The adjective cannot be considered essential in language, since the 
connexions of a noun with a property or quality may be expressed 
by the noun and verb : thus, " a wise man'* is the same as " a man of, 
with, or join wisdom/' Dr. Jonathan Edwards affirms that the Ame- 
rican-Indians, denominated " Mohegans, have no adjectives in all 
their language." Diversions of Pur ley t vol. ii. p. 463. 

Adverbs are only abbreviations ; as, here, for in this place; bravely, 
for brave-like ; and, therefore, they maybe rejected. Jn a similar man* 
ner it might be shown, that all parts of speech, except the noun and 
verb, are either substitutes or abbreviations, convenient indeed, but 
not indispensably requisite. 

That all language is reducible to nouns and verbs is the doctrine of 
Plato, and is eloquently maintained in the Platoniae Qu&stiones of 
Plutarch. Of the same opinion was Aristotle j who says, " there are 
two parts of speech, nouns and verbs" Varro de Ling. Lat. * Hence 
the observation of Priscian : " it was a favourite idea with some phi- 
losophers, that the noun and verb were the only parts of speech ; and 
all the other words were assistants or connectives of these two.*' 
Lib. xi. To this opinion in later times Vossius, professor $chultens, 
Lennep, and others, have expressed their assent j but none so ranch 
in accordance with Mr. Tooke, as Hoogeveen in his Dissertation on 
the Greek Particles. That particles (as Mr. Tooke calls them) are 
abbreviations of other words, is, however, neither the discovery of 
Mr. Tooke nor of Hoogeveen who preceded him. The fact is illus- 
trated in the work of a learned German on the subject of the Hebrew 
Particles, published in 1734. " If not all separate particles, certainly 
the greater part, are, in their nature, nouns. That this position is 
perfectly just, though new, you will be convinced by the following 
pages. For, by 'reading these through with care, you may very 
easily understand that all the separate particles of the Hebrews 
are either notms or verbs" Christ. Koerber, Lex. Partic. Hebr. This 
etymological principle is thus displayed by Hoogeveen : — " Nature 
and reason teach us that the first origin of the Greek, as well as every 
other language, was most simple ; and it is probable that (bfQftaiirac) 
nouns, by which things, and verbs, by which actions were expressed, 
were first used, but not particles. However, since the whole discourse 
consists of verbs and nouns, the former of which denote the actions 
and passions, the latter the persons acting and suffering — it is rightly 
asked, whether the primitive language had particles : Indeed, the par- 
ticles themselves were formerly either nouns, or verbs. See Doctr. 
Particularum IAng. Or. 1769, Prcrf. and Todd's Johnson, in Gram. 
vol. iv. p. 15. ; 
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From what has been stated/ it is evidently the opinion of learned 
men, that in all languages, the essential parts of speech are the noun 
and verb $ but, as there is in every language a number of words which 
cannot be easily reduced to these primary divisions, it has been usual 
with grammarians to arrange words into a variety of different classes. 
This arrangement is partly arbitrary : for, as Home Tooke remarks, 
" it has not to this moment been settled, what sort of difference in 
words should entitle them to hold a separate rank by themselves." 
Diversions of Purley, vol. i. p. 44. Hence the different opinions, as to 
the number of the parts of speech, mentioned at the beginning of this 
note. Into whatever number of classes words may be distributed, it 
should always be remembered, that the only words essentially neces- 
sary are the Noun and Verb -, every other species of words being ad- 
mitted solely for dispatch or ornament. See Dr. Crombie's Etym. p. 21 . 

Having seen that all the parts of speech may be reduced to the 
Verb and Noun, perhaps it may be proper to give, what may be con- 
sidered, the progressive formation of the different classes into which 
words are divided in this Grammar. See the note to the 2nd para- 
graph on the adverb, chap. vi. 

Every abstract term in language had originally a sensible, palpable 
meaning; — generally a substantive meaning. 

Substantives or nouns constitute, in general, the primitive words in 
all languages. See a different opinion in Anselm Bayly's Introd. to 
Languages, p. 73, and Bishop Burgess's Essay on the Study ofAnti^ 
quity, 2ndL edit, p. 89. 

Verbs are the first-born offspring of nouns. They are nouns em- 
ployed in a verbal sense ; — at least, the greatest quantity of words are 
of this class : a few indeed appear to have started into being at once 
as verbs, without any transmigration through a previous substantive 
state. 

Adjectives spring from the two preceding classes of words $ and are 
originally either nouns adjectived, or verbs adjectived. 

Pronouns take their rise from Nouns, Verbs, and Numerals, which 
have, in many instances, passed through the adjectived state. 

Articles, or more properly Definitives, are nothing but Pronouns 
used in a particular sense. 

Adverbs, for the most part, originate in Adjectives aad Pronouns $ 
a few in Verbs and Nouns. 

Connectives, that is Conjunctions and Prepositions, are generally 
Nouns or Verbs employed in a particular sense, and for a particular 
purpose j they are sometimes slightly adjectived. 

Interjections are, in most instances, Verbs : though a few ase Nouns. 

Hence it will be easily perceived, that the original words in a lan- 
guage, — that is, those which were formed when the language itself be- 
gan,— are probably not numerous ; the great mass of its vocabulary was 
produced at successive intervals, and will, in a great degree, exhibit 
the distinct stages of its formation. See Notes to chap. ii. sect. 4 : 
chap. Hi. sect. 26 : and chap. v. sect. 57. 
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CHAPTER IL 

THE NOUN. 

4. A Noun 1 is the name of any thing we can see f 
touch, or conceive to exist. 

We know that boc* a book, and pep a man, are nouns, 
because we can see or touch them. We are also certain 



1 Nomen lr nama. mrt* J?am pe nemnaft ealle ]uu j. ae j]?ep jerynben- 
liceje gemaeoehce. rynbeplice be agetium naman. Eadgarus, JEtheU 
woldus. gemaenhce. rex kin£. episcopus bircop. JElfrici Gram. p. 3. 

* The Anglo-Saxon Language in the First Stage of its Formation. 

Formation op Nouns. 

The five senses are the great inlets of human knowledge; and the 
objects of those senses first engage our attention : — to give these their 
appropriate appellations, is the first business about which the organs 
of speech are employed. 

The name of a thing that exists, or of which we can form any notion, 
is denominated a Noun or Substantive, and is the only primitive part 
of speech, and the parent stock of all language. All other words are 
formed either by the amplification or abbreviation of the Noun. 

Substantives occur in the Anglo-Saxon either single or compounded. 
The latter were evidently formed after the other, and rendered a more 
circuitous mode of expression unnecessary. 

Single Substantives. 



m£i\ amaH 




Ficfig 


Fan cart, vehicle 




Naere nose 


Lam loam, clay 


Pi j! a woman, 


a wife 


6a i eye 


Dire dish 


Fiycjish 




Stopc stork 


Rije back, ridge , 


D*jday 




Ftotfat 


Don the god Thor 


Film skin 




Boc a book 


DejSanc the mind. 


Leac leek 




Staej a letter 
Compound Nouns. 





First. Compound nouns consist of two or more independent words 
which occur singly, with an appropriate meaning, as often as in com- 
bination : — Secondly, of one independent noun, or perhaps more ; 
joined with a word which has now almost, or entirely, lost its separate 
use, and is chiefly employed in the termination of other words : and, 
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that lupe love, and yojx^e sorrow, are nouns, though we 
cannot see or touch them ; because we can conceive such 
a thing to exist as the love we have for our parents, and 
the sorrow we have for our faults. 

Nouns are of two sorts, Proper and Common. 

Thirdly, of one primitive, complete substantive, and a terminating 
syllable, which is only the fragment of some ancient word, possessing 
no longer any separate use or signification. 

1 st, Nouns composed of independent words. 
Ac or aec oak, cenn or \ ^ cJEcejm or aconn the corn 

copn, grain, fruit f m 1 of the oak, an acorn 

~ ... ~ ,. ^ (Ceaprcipa a merchant ship 

Ce&pcattle#ro- cScipnashtp 1 _ \cJpL!L a chapman, a 
perty, business \ (Dan a man S \ ^^ a meTC hant 

Ceajtep a city J?apa men — Ceapteppapa citizens 

Bupg a city J^apa men. — Bupjpapa or-papu citizens 

TStaej: a letter .... — r Staepcpaept the art of let- 
r \ t ters, grammar 

cpaept an on,J Bocabook _ Boc-cpa-pr learning 

u crajt jfi^an idol orl _ 5 V l l mC Y iSt i' c tne art connect- 

V. temple J " (edwithidolatry, witchcraft 

{SceajtaMo/it,") ( fcigepceapt a dart of the 
~ dart j ' ' ( mind, thought 

C fcijecpaejx the craft of the 
Cpaejt craft — < mind, prudence, acute- 
ly ness of mind 

Dffil a nart i ^ lb ^ m * dst • — CDibbel themid part, middle 

Mjm pa t ^ j^ a ^ ht thing — Lyttel a light part, q little 

^afan^y, G^eapartUion - ^^f^^^ 

F*p a journey, 6lbo age, time .... - I Fa * e, * ! the time ""P 1 **** 
1 J *' ° y \ %n a journey. 

It is not easy tp ascertain, in the present state of etymological sci- 
ence, whether foib, Lyt, eibe, &c. are primitives or not: they are 
ranlfcd as such till further knowledge be obtained. In general, all 
words ending in b, t, or n, are to be suspected of verbal origin. 

2dly, Nouns composed of independent words, and others used as 
terminations. 
These terminating words had each originally a precise, single mean* 
ing j but their frequent use lias Obtained for them a variety of secon- 
dary and figurative meanings, in some cases but slightly connected 
with their primitive significations : they are in feet used with every 
possible latitude of signification ; as, 
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Proper Nouns or Names. 

5. Proper nouns are names only, appropriated to indi- 
viduals; as, Gcjbepht (the bright eye), /6J>elpe& (noble 
in council), &e. 

Common Nouns. 

6. Common nouns or names are those words which 
denote the names of things containing qjany sorts or in- 

-fcom, or -borne, t. e. judgment, sentence, ordinance, decree : also sense 
or signification; as Dom-boc a book of laws or decrees. In com- 
position bom denotes power, office, quality, state, condition, au- 
thority, property or right; as, 
Cyne a king Cynebom a kingdom 

Fneo a freeman "* Fjieobom freedom 

Deop a slave Deopbom slavery 

Spic a traitor Spicbom treason 

Birceop a bishop Birceopbom episcopacy 

Abbub an abbot Abbubbome abbacy. 

-pic or -pice, i. e. a kingdom or realm, office, dominion, power, empire ; 
also rich, wealthy, potent. 

Cyne a king Cynjiic a kingdom 

Birceop a bishop Birceoppice bishopric 

a?i,. „- »w > J iElpjuc an elf in government, 

man elf, J j^ 

-hab, -habe, i. e. sex, person, order, office, degree, state, quality, kind, or 
sort. It is the modern termination in -hood and "head ; as, 

Pneorc a priest Ppeopthabe priesthood 

CDunuch a monk COunuchabe monkhood 

Cilb a child m Cilbhabe childhood 

Cnihc a knight Cnihthabe knighthood 

SSS. }««-*• {SSSS-b}-*- 

pop a man Pephab manhood 

Pip a woman Piphab womanhood. 

"T c yr> "r c yP l *> *r ci r> -r c, P°> *• e# a *hi> re > a share, a part, department, 
prefecture, charge, care, office, employment, administratidh. 
Bipceop a bishop Bipceoprcipe a bishopric 

Ppcojt a priest Ppeoptpcypc parish 

Gepepa a companion Gepeppcyp society 

Tun an inchsure, a town Tunpcype stewardship. 
-rcyp, -pcype, -pcip, -rape, i. e. a shape, a form, action, office, dig- 
nity, -rcyp is the modern termination -ship. 

Dejen a thane D^jen pcype thaneship, servitude 

Gepepe company Gvyeprciip?, fellowship. 

F 
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dividuals ; and the name is common, or applicable to 
every individual of the sort; unman, boy, tree, kc. There 
are many sorts of men, boys, or trees, and many indivi- 
duals in each of these sorts ; but the noun man, boy, or 
tree, is common to every individual of the sort. 

3dly, Composed of independent words, and terminating syllables. 
Some of these tmninating syllables are the following. 
-103. This is a frequent ending of patronymic nouns, i.e. those which 
are derived from a father's name 1 as, 

Cenpurinz the son of Cenfusa. 

Baelbaej J/obeMioj Baldag son of Woden. 

Glepnj the son of Elise. 

J?oben FptfSopulpnj Woden son of Frithoumlf. 

" jErcpine Ccnpirwg, Cenjrujr Cenpepftinj, CenpepS Cu'ogilpng, 
Cuftjilr Ceolpulpnj, Ceolpulp (Jynpicing, Cynpic Cepbicinj." 

Sax. Chron. A. D. dclxxiv. 
JEscwine son ofCenfus, Genftd son ofCenferth, Cenferth sonOfCuth- 
gilSj Cuthgils son of Ceolwulf, Ceolwidf son of Cynric, Cynric son of 
Cerdic. 

-ling. Many of this ending are diminutives ; as, 

Cnaeplmj a little boy. Deojtlmj a little dear, a darling 

At other times it denotes a state of subjection to ; as, 
"Dyphn j subject to hire, a hireling 
battling subject to a haft, bond or imprisonment 
Rephng subject to bonds, a captwe 

-mcle. These are diminutives > as, 

Rap a rope Rapincle a little rope 

Scip a ship Scipincle a Utile ship 

Tun an tndosure, a farm Tumncle a little farm. 

-elr. There are but few of this termination. 
Rec, Raec smoke, a reeking Raecelr frankincense 

Stice a pricking Sticcelr a sting 

Faet a vessel Faetelr a bag or wallet 

Haeb a guess Kaebelr a riddle 

Jtep or faep a weft or woof of C Jtejrelr a covering or coat, because 

cloth \ made of the warp and woof 

Fpeo a freeman \ F ^ o] T *• e - F l™-* ] T afeast,pka^ 

' J I sure. 

-a denotes a person 

J7yphta workman 

(Dan rlaja manslayer 

Yppcouraa heir, one who takes the inheritance 

Fopggenga precursor 

This 
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7. We know man is a Common name, because it is 
common to all the species ; and that /ej>elpeb is a Pro* 
per noun 'or name, because it is appropriated to an indi- 
vidual : — every individual man is called Man, but every 
man is not called y6J>elpeb. 

The Properties of Nouns. 

The properties of Nouns are Number, Case, Gender, 
and Declension. 

OF NUMBER. 

8. Number ' is the consideration of an object, as one or 
more. It is probable that the earliest nouns were proper 
names ; but the unavoidable qbservation that many of 



This termination is also used in other derivative words, which de- 
note inanimate things : for example, 

Gemana a congregation. Gcpuna custom, habit. 

-en, -epe (from pji a man) also denotes a person. 

ttototpe a sower. Ppitepe a writer. Reajrepe a robber. 
-tttfc denotes pfao a person. 

Pepienb a defender. J?albenb ruler, manager, ttolanb redeemer. 

5 It is probable that the plural of all nouns was originally formed 
by annexing to the singular a word which signified multitude, Sec. 
Trus is the case in Hebrew } for ts' (im) signifies a multitude, and 
is derived from tart (5m), TVOn (erne), or pon (emun) : thus porr-tei 
or Can- (gemel-emun or em) a camel multitude, became XD'hny (gem- 
ellm) camels. We kno walso that the Bengalese (a branch of the 
Sanscrit) forms the plural of nouns by the addition of " lok " people • 
thus projaa a peasant, becomes projaa-lok a peasant-people, or pro- 
jaalok peasants. Perhaps some other plural terminations may have 
originally possessed some such meaning, if it could be discovered. — 
Mr. Webb attempts to account for the formation of the Saxon plural 
thus: 

The pronominal elements appear to be the great instruments in the 
formation of Number. 

In the addition of Number to a word, it is supposed that the addi- 
tion does not necessarily and essentially contain the idea of Number $ 
but that, on seeing the word in that particular form of it, the mind, 
for its own convenience and dispatch in conversation, agrees with 
those to whom we are speaking, to put upon that form of it the idea 
of Number, which was not originally either in the noun or its termi- 
nation. 

The distinction in the Number of things is founded in nature, but 
the general manner of expressing that difference in words seems to 

f2 
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the things named resembled each other, and that there 
might be several of the same sort, speedily gave rise to 
Number. 

When one object ohly was expressed, the noun re- 
mained in its original single state, which is called the 
Singular Number : when two or more objects are re- 
ferred to, the noun commonly undergoes a slight altera- 
tion to indicate it, and becomes the Plural Number: as, 

Singular. Plural. 

8mri5 a smith. . . SmiWaj* smiths 

Dun a mountciin .... Duna mountains 

Piln a girl J?ilna girts 

Steoppa a star 8teojipan stars 

Ga water 6an waters 

Gaj an eye Gajan eyes 

Fjteo a freeman ...... Fpeojr freemen t 

pintep winter J?intjie or pmtrjia winters. 

■ . . . i . i i . ~ , ■> 

contain no necessary implication of it. The plural terminations ap- 
pear to be only variations of the singular, not radically or numerically 
different in signification. 

There was probably no original alteration of the noun, either by 
termination or otherwise ; but persons in speaking said indifferently, 
one foot, or Jive foot, . or twenty foot, as the vulgar do still $ always 
using a numeral to denote the plural, when the amount could be ex- 
actly ascertained ; and a word expressive of multitude when the 
number was uncertain. 

In time, this numeral, or word of plurality, used in many languages, 
coalesced with its principal ; and in some instances, as it was trouble- 
some to use different words to denote the exact number when exact- 
ness was of no consequence, they agreed to use the same sign to ex- 
press both the singular and the plural j placing it before the noun 
for the one purpose, and after it for the other : as if we were to say 
in English, Sing, one-foot, Plur. foot-one. In Anglo-Saxon thus : 

Singular. Plural. *• 

a-ponb a word , popb-a words 

an-pitexa a prophet picej-an prophets 



(et$) eir-rmr©^ one smith 
or > or 
a-rim$ J a smith 



{ 



or > or < rmi]>-er smiths ; i. e. rmijj-ei; . 



We have now in English : 

Singular. Plural. 
an -ox. ox -an or -en. 
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Nouns in Saxon form their plural according to the 
inflection of the declension to which they belong ; but 
some nouns are written the same in both numbers : as, 
beapn and cilb a child or children ; pip wife or wives, 
&c. This happens most frequently in nouns designating 
things without life ; as, pojib word or words. 

The following change their final consonants in the 
plural. 

Singular. Plural. 

Fijx a fish ..... .Fixap fishes 

Dijx a dish. ..... Dixap dishes 

Tujr a tusk. ..... Tuxaf tusks. 

Some names of nations are found in the plural with- 
out the singular : as Dene the Danes ; Romane the 
Romans ; Gnjle the Angles, &c. They are declined 
like the plural of the third declension. 

These change the vowel in forming the plural : 



Sing. Plur. 

Eu a cow . • . . Ey cows 



Totfal f Te«&To>a r 

tooth )*i teeth 
Crop a goose . .Hep geese. 



Sing. Plur. 

Boc a book . . Bee books 
Fot afoot . . Yet feet 
COan a man . . OOen men 
Lup a louse . . Lyj* lice 
CDu jr a mouse . . COyy mice 

These form their plural thus : 

Sing. Plur. 

- Eealp a calf. ..... Eealppu calves 

f&Z ane ig /esjiu eggs 

Beo a bee ...... . .Beon bees. 

Number affords an opportunity of distinguishing sub- 
stantives, as proper or common ; for without this con- 
trivance they must have been all proper, and perhaps 
innumerable. 

Proper nouns, being names appropriated to indivi- 
duals, do not, therefore, admit of a plural; as, y61rpic: 
but common names or substantives, as standing for kinds 
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and sorts containing many individuals, may become 
plural ; as, Sing, j-tan a stone> Plur. j-tanaj" stones. 

OF THE CASES. 

9. A case 4 is a change in the termination of a noun, 
adjective, or pronoun, to express their relation * to the 
words with which they are connected in the sentence. 

4 The origin of the word Case may be thus explained : 

The Peripatetics did not consider the nominative as a case, but 
compared the noun in this primary form to a perpendicular line $ as 
A B. The variations of the word from the nominative they considered 
as other lines drawn from the same point A, or to lines falling from 
the perpendicular, with different degrees of obliquity, as A C or AD 3 
and these they termed the noun's I1T&2EI£ (Casus), Case$ or Fall- 
ings. But the Stoics and the ancient grammarians considered the 
nominative also as a case. When a noun fell from the mind in its 
simple primary form, they called it IITHSIS OP0H (Casus Rectus), 
an erect or upright case, as A B > and thus they distin- 
guished the nominative case. When a noun fell from the B f 
mind under any of its variations, such as Genitive, Dative, | Ad 
&c. they termed them nTX12E12 nAAIMAI (Casus Ob- V^ 
liqui), oblique cases, as A b or A D, in opposition to A B, A 
which was erect and perpendicular. Se^Warris's Hermes, 
book ii. ch. 4. * 

5 The mind is not always employed about single things, but com- 
pares one object with another, that it may discover in what relation 
they stand to each other. This relation is expressed in various ways, 
according to the idiom of different languages : 

1st. By particles j as mirb ttTip (quedes Vk yewe) Holiness to 
the Lord. 

2nd. By terminations ; as Dariwm vicit Alexander. 

3rd. By the situation of words ; as Alexander conquered Darius. 
These different modes of expressing relation will be illustrated in 
the progress of this note. It has been already remarked, that words of 
more than one syllable (Etym. 2, p. 59) are two or more entire words, 
or fragments of words, condensed into one. On this subject the excel- 
lent observation of the Rev. A. Crombie, LL.D. may be quoted with 
advantage (See a Treatise on the Etymology and Syntax of the Eng- 
lish Language, p. 47). " That the cases or nominal inflections, in all 
languages, were originally formed by annexing to the noun in its 
simple form a word significant of the relation intended, is a doctrine 
which, I conceive, is not only approved by reason, but also attested 
by fact. That any people, indeed, in framing their language should 
affix to their nouns insignificant terminations for the purpose of ex- 
pressing any relation, is a theory extremely improbable. Numerous 
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In Anglo-Saxon there are four cases: the Nominative, 
Genitive, Dative, and Accusative. 



as the inflections are in the Greek and Latin languages, I am per- 
suaded that, were we sufficiently acquainted with their original struc- 
ture, we should find that all these terminations were at first words 
significant, subjoined to the radix, and afterwards abbreviated. 'This 
opinion is corroborated by the structure -of the Hebrew and some other' 
Oriental languages, whose affixes and prefixes in the formation of their 
cases and conjugation of their verbs, we can stiU ascertain." 

The Hebrew, like the English, expresses the relation of one word to 
another by particles placed before nouns, and therefore called preposi- 
tions $ and in some instances by modifying the termination. " It does 
not appear that the relation of words is so conveniently expressed by 
varying nouns with terminations, as by placing them in the natural 
order of construction, and affixing prepositions to them." (See Wil- 
kins's Essay toward* a Philosophical Language, &c. p. 352 and 444.) 
And therefore we find that prepositions are used in the Hebrew — 
the most philosophical language with which we are acquainted. The 
Hebrew word pW (seq) a sack, admits the following prefixed particles : 
boZ,kc. 

pm 

Here the preposition b, of or to, &c. is derived from b& (al) of, to, &c. j 
0,/ro» or with, is a derivative of ID or fUD (mu or mene) to distribute 
with, Sec. j n, in, &c. is derived from m (be) hollow, or TO (ble) 
within. (See Parkhurst's Hebrew Lexicon.) 

.What is called the Genitive Case in other languages, is expressed in 
Hebrew by an omission or alteration of the last letter of the first word j 
and such word is said to be in regimen : as ODSTT-'W (d£b£ri hSkg- 
mlm) the words of the wise ; ta the last letter of the first word CD^DI 
(debgrim) being omitted; and mn* ntfV (Irat yewe) the fear of the 
Lord ; fi the last letter of the first word rwT being put instead of M. 

The Greeks did not only adopt a different method of writing to that 
which was practised by the Oriental nations (see Introduction, 4 & 5), 
but, instead of expressing the relation of words by prepositions as in 
the Hebrew, they effected it by annexing vowels or syllables to the 
radical word. Greenwood observes : " I should suspect that at first 
the Greeks had no cases, but made their declensions by the article 
i> y> *o> *ov, r*)f, *ov, &c. as we do by the help of prepositions > and 
that this method led them by degrees, for the sake of brevity, to make 
the terminations similar to the articles j which being done, they might 
then omit the article r and the terminations alone might serve the 



Singular. 




Plural. 




seq 


a sack 


tD^pm S$q-twi 


sacks 


Je-sgq of or to 


a sack 


&*-pttt-b le-&£q-im of 


sack* 


me-seq from 


a sack 


Cy-pttt-D me-&fy\-im from 


i sacks 


6e~seq in 


a sack. 


CD*-pttM te-seq-im in 


sacks 



7t 



ETYMOLOGY. 



[Part II. 



1 0. The Nominative, or naming ease, is that which 
primarily designates the hame of any thing: as ymi^S a 
smith. 



purpose.*' See An Essay towards a Practical English Grammar, Sec. 
5th ed. 12mo, 1753, p. 65. Thus the Greek was the first language 
in which the use of cases or variable terminations was introduced. 
Monboddo remarks : " The Greek was an Oriental language brought 
by the Pelasgi into Greece $ but it is certain the Greeks made very 
great alteration in it. Now this alteration appears to have been prin- 
cipally in the termination of the words, and the analogy of the lan- 
guage, by which I mean the flection of the declinable words. The 
Oriental languages, and particularly the Hebrew, to which I am per- 
suaded the Pelasgic was very near akin, terminated by far the greatest 
part of its words and all its roots in consonants, whereas the greatest 
part of the words in Greek, and all the roots, being verbs, terminate 
in a vowel. And this difference of termination did necessarily pro- 
duce a great difference of inflection. And accordingly the fact un- 
doubtedly is, that the Orientals form the cases of their nouns and 
tenses of their verbs in a manner very different from that practised by 
the Greeks, and the roots also of their languages are very different 
from the Greek roots." Vol, ii. Dissert, i. p. 514. 
The Greeks inflected their word vvlxxos, a sack, thus : 



Singular. 



N. 2axK-0£ 
G. vaxx-ov 
D. traxx-iv 
A. caxx-ov 
V. <raxx-s 



a sack 

of a sack 

to a sack 

a sack 

o sack. 



Plural. 

N. 2axx-Qf sacks 

G. trauxx-wv of sacks 

D. a-a.KX.-ois to sacks 

A. eraxx-ovg sacks 

V. ouxx-Oi o sacks* 



The Latin being derived from the Greek, the Romans modified thehr 
words in a similar manner : 



Singular. 



N. 
G. 
D. 
A. 
V. 



Sacc-us 

sacc-i 

sacc-o 

sacc-^uM 

sacc-E 



Abl. sacc-o 



A 

OF A 
TO A 
A 
O 
BY A 



sack 
sack 
sack 
sack 
sack 
sack. 



Plural. 
Sacc-i 

sacc-o RUM 01 
sacc-is tc 

sacc-o s 
sacc-i 



N. 
G. 
D. 
A. 
V. 
Abl. sacc-is 



O" 
BY 



The Saxons inflected Sacc thus : 
Singular. 
N. Sacc a sack 

G. jaccrcr of a sack 

D. racc-e to or by a sack 
A. race a sack, 



Plural. 
N. Sacc-ar 
G. racc-a of 

D. racc-um (-on) to 
A. racc-ar 



sacks 
sacks 
sacks 
sacks 
sacks 
sack*. 



sacks 
sacks 
sacks 
sacks. 



Some languages have even a greater number of cases than the 
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IK When one thing is represented as being the 
source, origin, author, or cause of another, its name has 

Greek, Latin, or Saxon. The Sanscrit has eight, and the Laplandish 
is said by FieOstrom to have nine cases, which are given thus : 



Nom. 


ioulke 


.... pes 


. . . a foot 


Gen. 


joulken 


.... pedis . 


. ., of a foot 


Dat. 


joulkcw 


.... pedi . 


. . . to a foot 


Ace. 


joulkem 


.... pedem . 


. . . a foot 


Voc. 


joulke . . 


pes 


... foot 


Abl. 


joulkeit. 


e, x, a pede . 


. . . from a foot 


Priva. 


joulket. . 


. . sine pede . 


. . . without a foot 


Media 


. joulkin. . 


. . cum pede . 


. . . with a foot 


Loca. 


joulkewi 


. ... in pede . 


... in a foot. 



Adelung in his Mithridates says : €t There are fourteen cases in the 
Finnish and Laplandish," vol. i. p. 743. 

The Greek terminations ov, w, wv, &c, the Latin i, o > orum, &c, 
and the Saxon er, e, a, &c. annexed respectively to the radical word 
rax*, sacc, and race, have the same effect as the Hebrew b, D, 3, &c. 
and the English of, to, for, &c. placed before the radical word pttf (seq) 
or sack. 

It must be here observed, that the English have omitted the need- 
less variation of cases in the Saxon, and reverted to the primitive sim- 
plicity of the Hebrew ; the Saxon variable termination giving way 
to the English pREpositions. The same observations may be generally 
made upon the languages derived from the Latin. The inflective ter- 
minations have been rejected for prepositions ; when the Latin has 

N. sacc-tw "I fe* il sacco *j g* le sac 
G. sacc-i J m del sacco j J! du sac 
n sacc-o I § al sacco I § au sac 



£ 



sacc-um ' 3 H sacco ft le sac 
o sacco J o sac 



V. sacc-e 
A. sacc-o. 



Jj daisacco.j J= da sac. 



The Greek, Gothic, Saxon, and Latin cases are a contrivance more 
refined and troublesome than useful. If the cases superseded the use 
of prepositions, they would be proper and beneficial, as they must 
lessen the number of particles, and consequently the labour in learn- 
ing those languages. But with the cases, the Greeks and Romans 
were often compelled to call in the assistance of prepositions : these 
variations, which only in some measure express the relations of a 
noun without prepositions, become a burden instead of a relief. In 
Hebrew, and in modern languages (as the English, Italian, French, 
&c.) the prepositions, and their use before the noun, are only neces- 
sary to be known 5 but in Greek and Latin the variations of decien- 
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a termination added to it, called the Genitive Case ; as 
Dyj-ej* manner* j-unu this mans son; Gobej* lupe God's 



sions and cases are needlessly added to the prepositions. (See 
Bayly 's Introduction to Languages, part iii. dissert, ii. p. 63.) This 
distinction of cases in Latin, Greek, &c. must therefore be considered 
as a refinement without much real utility 3 and hence, upon the fall 
of the Roman empire, those people that derived their languages from 
the Latin, finding that the relation of words could be expressed with 
greater facility by prepositions, tacitly and almost universally rejected 
variable terminations. In the same manner the present English has 
also rejected most of the Anglo-Saxon cases. The introduction of the 
Normans, by William the Conqueror, produced this change j for the 
inattention of the Normans to the varieties in the Saxon terminations 
naturally led to the rejection of most of them. See Observations sur 
la Langue et la Litterature Provencales, par A. W. De Schlegel. Paris, 
1818. 

We have seen that the relation which one word bears to another in 
inflected languages, is indicated by a change in the termination ; but in 
the Hebrew tongue, and the modern languages, it is expressed by pre- 
fixed particles. We have only now to show that the modern languages 
also express the relation of one word to another by the. position. "Alex- 
ander conquered Darius'* — Here Alexander is the agent, and Darius 
the object. The sense would be inverted, if we said " Darius con- 
quered Alexander." It is the position which determines the meaning. 
In Latin and other languages, where the relation is denoted by the 
termination, the sense is the same though the position be varied : 
thus " Alexander vicit Darium" has the same meaning as €t Darium 
vicit Alexander." 

Mr. Webb ha* the following remarks upon Cases : 
" In Greek, Gothic, and Saxon, there seem to be only four leading 
cases or states in which the noun appears according tofts grammatical 
arrangement and position. 

1 . The Nominative Case, which is, of course, the original noun in 
its most simple form 5 as Homo man. 

2. The Genitive Case, which occurs when one noun stands in such 
connexion with another as to be affected by it j as Hominis caput 
man's head. This is usually termed the Genitive or Possessive case, 
and is indicated by a different termination. It takes the lead in di- 
stinguishing and characterizing the Declensions, as being that case in 
which the most perceptible variation of the added particle appears : 
the other cases being in every instance formed either by the very same 
radical, or, if by different ones, yet by such as are nearly similar in 
their form. 

3.. The Accusative Case^ which takes place when a noun is affected 
or governed by a verb > as Amo hominem I love the man. 
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love, or the love of God. Here God is evidently the 
source, origin, &c. of love. 



The inherent signification of the primitive part of the word is still 
unaltered j the only difference between the last two cases and the 
Nominative exists in the added particle : — that particle has exactly the 
same meaning in both cases, and its different termination serves only 
to denote the difference of relation or circumstance, not a difference 
of meaning. 

The Accusative Case, sometimes called the Objective, is frequently 
required in Latin, by those prepositions which, for the most part, were 
once verbs. 

The three preceding Cases are all that we employ in modern Eng- 
lish. The Anglo-Saxon, however, like many other languages, has a 
Dative Case, which began to be disused before the time of Chaucer. 

4, The Dative Case, which is dependent on the syntax or colloca- 
tion of the sentence in which it occurs ; as, Mors omni homini est 
communis. 

Here again neither the noun nor the particle of declension differs 
in intrinsic meaning from the preceding Cases : the difference in the 
termination of the latter simply serves to suggest the circumstance of 
the noun's depending upon some other part or clause of the sentence 
for its construction. 

The Dative Case, it will be perceived, includes the Dative and Ab- 
lative of the common grammars, which are radically the same : always 
the very same in the plural, and with only so slight and occasional a 
shade of vowel difference in the singular, as to produce no difficulty. 
This Case is often required by prepositions, and occasionally by verbs, 
as well as the preceding." 

Mr. Webb has the following curious observations upon the parti- 
cles forming the three English Cases : 

"In English there is now but one form of declension for nouns and 
pronouns. 

The elements or particles employed in effecting the alteration in 
our cases are of kindred origin and meaning with the sis, \uol, sv (one) 
of the Greek, though in the shape of es or is and ro j and their origi- 
nal signification is discoverable in each case of the declension. The 
English pronouns have the first three cases ; but the nouns only the 
nominative and genitive cases. Their accusative and genitive cases 
are indicated sometimes by their syntax or position, and at others by 
employing some distinct part of speech, as a preposition, to point them 
out. The basis of the accusative termination in Latin and Anglo- 
Saxon is fua, as & (in the form of av, ijv) is in the Greek and Gothic, 
and occasionally in the Anglo-Saxon. 

Musam is Musa-jtua song-one, one-song, or a-song : — tp^MM/i 
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12. "The object to which an action tends, and from a 
regard to which it commences (the relation to which is, 
in our language, denoted by the preposition to ox for), is 
said to be in the Dative Case: but as the end of an action 
is intimately connected with the instrument by which it 

the dative in Gothic (the word that first suggested this idea), and 
Dam in Anglo-Saxon, is Tha-juua that-one; and /xoucay in Greek is 
fXrOuou-iy song-one, as Musa-fua is in Latin. So the Anglo-Saxon 
pronoun De makes, in the accusative, Dine j that Is, by transposition, 
ft • or Di-ev he-one or that-one, originally said one. In modern Eng- 
lish this pronoun forms its accusative by fwa ; as Him, i. e. He-fua, 

after the Gothic 1MMA- 

The termination of the genitive case in English, and of the third 
declension in Latin, is ei; one, the Latin pronoun is. It was formerly 
written in our language es and is, but is now contracted into '* 5 as 
smithes now smith's, i.e. smith-ci; smith-one, one-smith; or a-smith. 

All the additional possessive or accusative signification which the 
mind puts upon these forms of the noun or pronoun is actually put 
upon them, actually imposed upon, and superadded to them, not 
being in them by nature : the inherent signification of the variation in 
case being almost the simplest possible : that variation, if one may 
judge from its use, being only intended to signify to the mind, that it 
must provide for itself, from its own associations, the unexpressed 
meaning which the relation of the word to the rest of the sentence 
directs. An instance or two will illustrate this : " Here is a smithes 
(sis) anvil; 1 or, contracted to its present orthography, " Here is a 
smith's anvil ; " i. e. " Here is an anvil, smith-one, one-smith, or a- 
smith " [being the owner of it] . " That boy's book ; " i. e. ** A book, 
that one-boy" [owning it]. "George's hat;" i.e. " A hat, George- 
one, or one-George " [owning it]. The relation of property or pos- 
session is suggested by the appearance of the case, and supplied or 
understood by the mind. One-George seems an awkward explica- 
tion, since George is here spoken of as a well-known person 5 but 
the general form of declension having been introduced and found 
convenient, and the precise primitive signification of it being in time 
overlooked, it was applied to all nouns without distinction. Yet from 
this instance it seems probable that the indefinite declining particle 
was applied primarily to common nouns, and subsequently to proper 
ones : which latter, for a time, might be indeclinable, or, at least, 
might be used without declining. Thus an infant prattler says, '< This 
is brother George hat" without producing obscurity 5 but at an ad- 
vanced stage he will of course say " George's hat" We still say in- 
differently " He follows the plough-tail" or " the plough's tad $" and 
we always say "A shirt collar" which ought to be "A shirt's collar " 
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is effected, the termination expressive of the former is 
used also to express the latter, and consequently in 
Anglo-Saxon " the Ablative differs not from the Dative; 
but one and the same termination serves for both * :" 
as Birmm j-miSe (iElf. Gr.) To this workman ; Fjiam 
Jurum jrmitte Front this workman or smith; Fjiam J?ij-um 

These and many other undeclined nouns we generally get over by 
saying they are employed as adjectives without any alteration of form, 
whereas they appear to be properly considered as nouns in the genitive 
case without the distinguishing particle of declension. 

The pronoun he may be adduced in illustration. He is a demon- 
strative, similar in meaning to that, i. e. said, and thus declined : 

Nom. He, that or said 

Gen. His, i. e. He-eif , He-es, He-is, His, that-one 

Ace. Him, i. e. He-juua, that-one. 

And the meaning is easily explained, or rather the process of the mind, 
in the interpretation : for instance, 

Nom. " He owns yonder house:" i. e. "That [person] owns yonder 

house.** 
Gen. " Yonder is his house:* 1 i.e. " Yonder is a house, that-one 

[person] belonging to it.** 
Ace. " The house fell and hurt him :" i. e. " The house fell and hurt 

that-one [person].** 

Cases in the Plural. 
A proper idea of the manner in which the English plural is formed 
from the singular seems all that is necessary to understand the plural' 
cases j the possessive plural being neither more nor less than a repe- 
tition or reduplication of the possessive singular : thus, 

Singular. Plural. 

Nom. Smith 



Gen. Smith's, '%. e. Smithes, 
Sing. Nom. Man 

Gen. Man's, i. e. Mann-es 



Nom. Smiths, originally Smithes (and 
pronounced in two syllables) 
Gen. Smiths', i. e. Smithes-es. 
Plur. Nom. Men 

Gen. Men's, i. e. Mannan-es. 

The Anglo-Saxon genitive plural uniformly ends in a, which is also 
the numeral a, one. It may be said that this explanation affords no 
idea of the plurality of the genitive plural 5 — it certainly does not: the 
objection is well founded, but not fatal ; for neither does the singular 
genitive contain any inherent idea of possession : — the ideas both of 
plurality and possession are equally superadded to them by the asso- 
ciations of the mind." 

6 See Jones's Greek Grammar, part iii. 
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lapeope ic jeh^pbe pifbom, (iElf. Gr.) J heard wisdom 
from this master ; Dipim album ic J?enije (iElf. Gr.) 
/ assist these children. 

13. A word on which an action terminates, or a word 
that is the object of an action or relation, is said to be 
in the Accusative Case : as Dijme mann ic lupje This 
man I love, or / love this man ; Ic ynbejipenj peoh 
/ received money* 

OF GENDER. 

14. Gender is the distinction of nouns with regard to 
sex. In this respect nouns are either males, or females, 
or neither : and thus are of the masculine, feminine, or 
neuter gender 7 . 

7 After this manner they are distinguished by Aristotle : " Twv oko- 
fjiaTwv ra. ^bv apfevz, ret 8e~$r}?i£0,, rq. Se ^rajju, Poet. cap. 21. Pro- 
tagoras before him had established the same distinction, calling them 
appBva,, SyXsa, xou <ncsvr}, Aristot. Rhet. 1. iii.'c. 5. Where mark, 
what were afterwards called shrspx, or neuters, were by these called 
rot, fASt^v kcci cncgtnj." Harris's Hermes, p. 42. 

**• In the English tongue it seems a general rule (except only when 
infringed by a figure of speech), that no substantive is masculine but 
what denotes a male animal substance ; none feminine, but what de- 
notes a female animal substance : and that where the substance has 
no sex, the substantive is always neuter or neither gender." Harris's 
Hermes, p. 43. 

In this respect, the English language is supposed to be more philo- 
sophically correct than any other 5 as most languages, both ancient 
and modern (especially if they inflect the terminating syllable), assign 
the masculine or feminine gender to inanimate things. Nature having 
made a distinction of sex, would soon vary the termination to de- 
note that sex : as equws (a horse) and equa (a mare) ; but men 
by analogy would begin to consider all nouns that had the same ter- 
mination, of the same gender. At first there was, no doubt, a neuter 
gender : as saxum . a stone ; but when men attempted to refine 
language, they were led by the analogy of the termination to call the 
gender of inanimate things by the gender of the termination. Hence 
there are two ways of determining the gender of nouns : first, by the 
Signification, as in English, and secondly, by the Termination. If 
any general rule can be given for ascertaining the gender of inani- 
mate things by the final syllable, the following may he found useful : 
Such nouns as have the terminations appropriated to the names of males 
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In Anglo-Saxon, as in Latin and other inflected lan- 
guages, there are two ways of discovering the gender of 
nouns: — 1st, by the Signification, and 2dly, by the Ter- 
mination. 

1 st, By the Signification* 

15. The gender of things with life is known by the 
signification. 

16. The masculine gender, which denotes ftnimals of 
the male kind, is commonly expressed by adding to a 
noun the syllable eji or ejie, which is a contraction of 
the word pejx or pepe a man 8 ; but all the names of 
males, whatever be the termination, are masculine. 



are, for this reason, said to be masculine; as in the Greek Xoyog a word, 
and in Latin hortttt a garden; while those which terminate like the 
names of females are, for a similar reason, deemed feminine; as the 
Greek \utea. a song, and the Latin tabula a table. 

8 The Saxon yeji is the same as the Gothic VA'K a man. The 
Scotch call a person skilful in law law-wer. The Saxons also wrote 
lag-pen : and we form personal nouns in modern English by er ; as 
builder, i. e. build-man, or a man who builds ; a pleader, swearer, &c. 

Neuter Nouns. Personal and Masculine Nouns. # 

Philosophy Philosopher, i.e. philosophy-man 

Astronomy Astronomer 

Act Acter, or actress : i. e. actoresse 

Farm, Fanner. 

Our grammarians tell us, that we cannot say of a woman She is a 
good philosopher, &c. : and the reason is here obvious enough. 

Before the invention of pronouns, two circumstances existed of some 
importance to notice : 1 . That all substantives, naturally neuter, were 
strictly considered as such ; for it is by the application of thepronouns, 
articles, and the declension of adjectives that gender is attributed 
to things without life : 2. That there was then no distinction of 
persons) no one speaking without using his own proper name, 
as agent to the verb in describing any actions of his own ; just 
as little children do now, before they hare learned to say I, thou, 
and he ; no one being spoken to without being addressed by his 
proper name : so that all substantives were originally what, since 
the contrivance of pronouns, is called the third person ; every person 
and every thing being spoken of. 
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17. The feminine gender, denoting animals of the 
female kind, is expressed by adding to nouns the syllable 
ej-tjie, 1 jtjve, or ^ftjie, which is either a complete word 
or the fragment of a word, once probably signifying 
woman : as Laejie instruction ; Laeji^jtjie an instruc* 
tion-woman, an instructress. 

Neuter Nouns. Masculine. * Feminine. 

Sanr a sons rSangepe a song-man, CSanjiytpe a song-wo- 

• * * \ a singer \ man, a songstress 
Raeb counsel, know- C R*bene a read-man, \ Rasbyytne a read-wo- 

ledge ' I a reader ( man 

Recc care Reccepe a guardian Reccejtpe a governess 

T*DDa a tan f Taeppi-pe a tap-man, C Taeppyrtpe a tap-wo- 

vv r \ a tapster \ man, a tapsiress 

Sa»b s ed * i Saebene a seed-man, I Saeby jtne a female 
\ a sower. \ sower. 

It must be remarked here, that whatever the final syl- 
lable may be, the nouns denoting females are feminine, 

2dly, By the Termination. 

18. The neuter gender signifies objects which are 
neither males nor females : as Loc a lock of a door. 

In modified languages, like the Anglo-Saxon, the 
masculine and feminine genders are often assigned to 
things without life. The only way of ascertaining the 
gender of such nouns is by the termination of the nomi- 
native or some other case. — Though, from the termina- 
tions, we cannot give unerring rules to ascertain the 
gender of Saxon nouns, the following observations may 
serve as general directions. 

In primitive nouns, those which end in a are mascu- 
line : as j*e nama the name; ye maja the maw or sto- 
mach; j-e'boja the bow, &c. 9 

* Mr. Rask remarks, with too much severity, " that in the adoption 
of this rule, the student must be careful not to allow himself to be 
misled by Lye, who had no idea of the gender of words 5 and, there- 
fore, at random gives them, in the nominative case, the concluding 
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Nouns ending in e are feminine or neuter ,0 : as reo 
eojifte the earth. J?at eajie the ear ; yeo heopte the 
heart, &c. 

Those that make the genitive singular to end in a, are 
often, masculine ; but those words that have the same 
case in e are feminine. 

All nouns that make ay in the plural are masculine. 

Nouns indeclinable in the plural are generally of the 
neuter gender. 

The following Nouns are 
Masculine. 

Nouns ending in 

-m are masculine: as pleom a flight, &c. 

*elj* are also often masculine: as j-ticcelj- a sting, 

occ 
-pcype or j-cipe are the same: as ealbopj-cype 

lordship; jijieoubycipe friendship, &c. 

Feminine. v 

Nouns ending in 

-uft orft are feminine : as geozxtiS youth; ytjiengS 

strength; tjieopft truth, &c. 
-b -t are also feminine : as jec^nb nature; miht 

might, &c. 



vowel which he found they had in another, totally different termina- 
tion. Thus in Lye we often find feminine nouns in a for e, because 
in the other forms they end in -an like masculine nouns, and, on the 
contrary, those in e for a, because they terminate in -ena in the geni- 
tive plural, like words of the feminine gender. He usually falls into 
the same mistake in the examples, when he quotes an adjective, which 
he had not found in another form, and did not understand how to 
refer it to the noun. We can, therefore, scarcely derive any informa- 
tion from him, relative to the grammatical construction of words, but 
merely as to their meaning." See part ii. sect. 1. 

10 « i^ere seem to be very few neuter nouns of this sort in Anglo- 
Saxon 3 still it is very possible that more will be found, whenever a 
better dictionary is compiled.' • See Rask's Grammar, part ii. sect. 6/ 
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Nquus ending U* 

-nejr or -rfiejye* -nyj% -ivj% -ym -ijt> or m $1J e > 

-ij-j-e, &c. are feminine: as milbheojicnef mild- 

feartednesx; gelicnej- likeness, &o« 
-en are feminine ; as pa^en a saying or expression; 

bypj>en a burthen, &c. 
-n, -o we feminine : as haetw &*tf * laju a law; 

mactugeo a multitude i lenjeo length, &c. 

Neuter. 
Nouns ending in 

•ejin are neuter : as bomejm a court of Justice, 

&c. 
-eb are also neuter: as pejieb a multitude* &q* 
-1 are neuter : as j-etl a $eat s 
Stmna or puine the sum, is said to be feminine, 
and (Dona the moon, masculine. y^W**^ & 1S1r~*. 

DECLENSION. 

19. Declension is the reguW arrangement of nouns, 
according to their terminations 11 . 

11 In the Saxon treatise on the vernal equinox, this peculiarity of 
gejftder receives some illustration. " When the nun goetU at evening 
under this earth, then fa the earth's breadth between us and the sun ; 
so that we have not her light till she rises up at the other end." Of 
the moon it says, " Always Returns his ridge to the sun." "The moon 
hatb no light but of the sun, and he is of all stars the lowest " Cotton 
MS. Tib. A 3. p. 63. Turner's Aug. Sax. History, vol. if. p. 14, 4to 
ed. 1807. 

l * hi giving names to things it was hardly possible that an unifor- 
mity ef termination should be preserved. When words having different 
endings were used in the same relations, the termination would be dif- 
ferently inflected, to express those relations, according to the variety 
m the original termination : and this being various has occasioned such 
diversity of inflections, as has produced the arbitrary distinction of de- 
clensions, if expressing the relation of one word to another, by cases, 
previously mentioned (see Etym. 9, Note 5) be inconvenient, de- 
clensions are much more inconvenient, as they are only several ways 
of enumerating the various cases of nouns. Declension receives its 
name from KA1SI2, Declinatio, a Declension, because it is a pro- 
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In Anglo-Saxon there are three 13 declensions, distin- 
guished by the ending of the Genitive case singular. 



gressive descent from a noun's upright form, through its various de- 
clining forms, that is a descent from A B to A C, A D, &c. See Note 4 
on Cases. To determine the number of Declensions in a language, 
the plan would seem to be to ascertain, with due allowance for ortho- 
graphical variation, how many of the pronominal, or numeral radicals 
are adopted. 

In Latin, us, a, um, and the pronoun is, appear to be the principal 
roots, from which the declensions are formed. — In Anglo-Saxon a, and 
an, the numeral one, and the Greek sis, or the is of the Latin, are pro- 
bably the basis. 

19 There is a considerable diversity of opinion as to the number of 
Anglo-Saxon declensions. Dr. Hickes, and Mr. Henley and Rask 
enumerate six ; Mr. Thwaites makes seven ; Mr. Manning reduces 
them to four ; and Lye to three, the number here adopted. 

The arrangement of the examples by Dr. Hickes and Mr. Henley 
is the following: 1st declension SmrSj 2nd, J7ire£a$ 3rd, Anbjitj 
4th, JPopb 5 5th, Pxln ; 6th, Sunu 5 to these six, Mr. Thwaites 
adds the 7th, Fneo. Mrs. Ebtob has the same examples as Mr. 
Thwaites. 

Mr. Manning's 1st declension is SmrSj 2nd, Pttejaj 3rd, fihij 
and 4th, Sum*. 

Mr. Lye says, " Tres tantvtm, ut mihi videtur, sunt declinationes. 
Afam anogit, yofto,et ppeo-eohad primam formamjlectuntur, excepto 
qubd nomina in o vel eoh desinentia retinent in omnibus prater Gen* 
et Dat, Plur. casibus swum, o 5 ut p jteo, libertus, p neo, liberti. Suns 
est heterocliium, quod desinit quoque in a; ut junu-a > Gen. runu-a #c. 
Notetur, quod in omnibus declinationibus per singulos numeros idem esi 
Norn. Ace, neutrorum, qua pluraUter exeunt in a, e, o, vel u, ac a sin- 
gulari nihil differunt, ut anbjtt, ponb, peo. Ista tarn in a quamtne 
mittunt Dat. Sing, ut anbgit-e-a. See Shelton's Translation of Wot- 
toris Short View ofHkkes's Thesaurus, 2nd edit. 1737, p. 197, for this 
extract from Mr. Lye's letter to Mr. Shelton. 

About 1350, in the time of Chaucer, the declensions of Saxon 
nouns were reduced from the six, mentioned by Hickes, to one ; and, 
instead of a variety of cases in both numbers, they had only a Genitive 
case singular, which was uniformly deduced from the Nominative by 
adding -es to it ; or only -s if it ended in an -e feminine ; and that 
same form was used to express the Plural number in all its cases, as, 
Nom. Shour, Gen. Shoures ; Plur. Shoures. Nom. Name, Gen. Names ; 
Plur. Names. 

I say, in all cases,, for it is scarcely necessary to take notice of a few 
Plurals, which were expressed differently, though their number was 
greater in the time of Chaucer than k is now. Some of them seem to 

g2 
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. .20. All the declensions have the Genitive plural 
terminating in -a ; the Dative in -um"; and Accusative 
like the Nominative. 

The First Declension. 

21. The First Declension is known, by making the 
Genitive case singular to end in ej\ 

Singular. , Plural. 

N. SmrS' 5 a smith 
G. Smr3-ej* a of a smith 



D. Smr3-e to,for,with,8fc. 
A. Smi^ a smith. 



Smr3-aj" b smiths 
SrarS-a of smiths 
Smr3-um to,for,with,fyc. 
Smi^-aj- smiths. 



» a j in Dano- Saxon. Dative in e ; and the Noraina- 

b ej in Dano- and Normanno- tive and Accusative plural, in ar, 

Saxon. Norn. Faebep' Gen. Faeboper, 

It may beobserved,with Hickes, D. S. father, is seldom declined in 

that this 1st Declension makes the Singular, but in the Plural it 

the Genitive singular in ej, the Is regular. 

retain their termination in en from the second Declension of the Sax- 
ons ; as, oxen, eyen, hosen, &c. Others seem to have adopted it 
eupkoniagratid, as, brethren, eyren, instead of, bpoftpu, aegpu. And 
a few seem to have been always irregularly declined ; as, men, wkn- 
men, mice, lice, feet, &c. See Hickes\s Anglo-Saxon Grammar, 
p. 1 1 , 1 2. Tyrwhitt's Essay, 

14 The Dative case Plural is sometimes found written -on ^ and, 
because o is often exchanged for a before n, in a short syllable (see 
Orthog. 32), it is occasionally found in -an. 

15 Smith, one who smiteth, namely, with the hammer, &c. Thus 
we have Blacksmith, fVhitesmith, Silversmith, Goldsmith, Coppersmith, 
Anchorsmith, &c. 

" A softe pace he wente ouer the strete 
Unto a Smyth men callen Dan Gerueys, 
That in his forge Smiteth plowe harneys, 
He sharpeth shares, and culters besyly." 

This name was given to all who smote with the hammer. What we 
now call a Carpenter, was also antiently called a Smith. The French 
word Carpenter was not commonly used in England in the reign of 
Edward the Third. The translation of the New Testament, which ier 
ascribed to Wickliffe, proves to us that at that time smith and carpen- 
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Neuter nouns make the Accusative case like the No*, 
minative of the same Number ; but in the Nominative 
and Accusative Plural, they sometimes end in a, e, o, u 
and ae, and sometimes these cases, are without any in- 
flection, like the Nominative .Singular 16 : as, Singular 
and Plural, Nom. and Ace. fopb, Anbjic, Feo. Neuter 
nouns make the Dative Singular to end in -a as well as -e. 

Nouns ending in o or eoh preserve the o through all 
the cases, except the Genitive and Dative Plural : as, . 
Fpeo, -eoh a freeman, and Feo money, wealth, &c n . 



ter were synonymous : and the latter then newly introduced into the 
language. 

" He bigan to teche in a sinacoge, and manye heeringe wondriden, 
in his teching, seiynge, Of whennes ben alle these thingis to this man 
and what is the wisdom whiche is gouun to him, and suche vertues 
that ben maad by hise hondis. Wher this is nt a s mith, ether a car- 
pentere, the sone of Marie." Mark, chap. vi. 2, 3. Tooke's Diver- 
sions of Puriey, vol. ii. p. 416. 

16 The Nominative Singular and Plural of neuter nouns, in the Is- 
landic, are also frequently the same : and in our own country unedu- 
cated persons often say " one foot," and " twenty foot." 

17 These observations would be sufficient to show the manner of 
inflecting words that differ, in some particulars, from the 1 st Declen- 
sion ; but it will be still plainer, when illustrated by examples : as, 

Singular. Plural. 

N. A nbgit understanding I A nbjit -u -a -o -c understandings 

G. Anbgit -er of understanding Anbjit-a of understandings 

D. A nb^it -c -a to, for, with, &c.| A nbgit-um to, for, with, &c. 

A. Anbgit understanding | Anbjit -u -a -o -e understandings 

So for the Nom. Plur. of Gemaepu we find gemaepo and gemaepa bof* 
ders. Bno]?op or bpe]?ep a brother, is not declined in the Singular, but 
in the Plural it makes Nom. and Ace. bjiofttu and jebnojinu : it is 
regular in the other cases. 

Singular. Plural. 

N. Ponb a word N. J?opb-e -a words 

G. Popb-ej of a word G. Popb-a of words 

I>. Popb-e -a to, by, &c. a word D. Popb-um to, with, &c. words 

A. Popb a word. A. Popb words. 

This is generally the same in the Nom. and Ace. of both numbers ; 
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The Second Declension. 

22. The Second Declension has the Genitive case Sin- 
gular ending iq an. 

Singular. Plural. 



N. J7iteg-a a prophet 
G. pitej-an of a prophet 
D. pitej-an to, by, 8fc. 
A. piteg-an a prophet. 



N. Piteg-an prophets 

G. pitej-ena of prophets 

D. pitej-um to, by 9 8fc. 

A. pitej-an prophets. 



The Second Declension has the -an ; the Gen Plu. in -ena I8 , and 
Norn. Sing, in -a, and the rest in Nom. and Ace. in -an. 

Proper names 19 ending in a are of this declension ; as, 
(Dajiia, Attila, &c. Adjectives 80 , pronouns, and parti- 
ciples of every gender ending in the emphatic a, are de- 



though it is sometimes modified, as in the example. Bcann, pijr, cilo, 
and some others, are the same in the Nom. and Ace. of both numbers. 

Singular. Plural. 



N. Fneo,-eoh a freeman 
G. Fneo-r of a freeman 
D. Fpco to, by, with, #c. 
A. Fneo a freeman. 



N. Fpeo-r freemen 

G. Fnea of freemen 

D. Fpc-um to, by, with, freemen 

A. Fnco-r freemen. 



Though Fpeo is inflected according to Mr. Thwaites's example, it is 
generally found to end in all cases as the Nom. Sing. $ except the Gen. 
and Dat. Plur. which it forms in a and urn like Smift. Lye, in his 
Gram, prefixed to Junius's Etymologicum Angl., says, " Nomina in o 
vel eoh desinentia retinent in omnibus prater Gen. et Dat. Plur. casi- 
bus suum o 3 ut Fpeo (libertus), Fncor (liberti)." 

10 The Genitive Plural is sometimes contracted by omitting the e 
before na : as, Seaxan Saxon, in the Gen. Plu. Seaxna. 

19 Names of countries and places in a are sometimes found indecli- 
nable; as Donua in the accusative case, OS Donua )?a ea unto the river 
Don. Sicilia in the Dative, as Betpux J?am muntum *j Siciha Jaw 
ealoube, between the mountains and the island of Sicily. 

Sometimes the names of countries and places are declined like 
Latin words $ as, Europa takes in Orosius Europam, Europe, that is, 
Europa -ae, &c. 

*° See Etym. 29. p. 100. 
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clined like fiteja, only the Geti. Pltir. ends in pa. Thud 
popepppecena from pope-pppecen having spoken he* 
/ore, jobcunba from gofccunb divine $ ye ylca the self- 
same, from ye ylc the same 11 . 

The Third Declension. 

23. The Third Declension is known by~the Genitive 
case Singular ending in e or a, or perhaps any vowel. 

Singular. . Plural. 



N. piln a maiden 

G. piln-e, of a maiden 

D. piln-e to, by, 8fc. 

A. J7iln a a maiden. 



N. J?iln-a b fnaidens 
G. piln-a qf maidens 
D. piln-um to, by, 8fc. 
A* piln-a b maidens. 



* Feminine nouns of this de- The Third Declension is itt- 

clension are said to make the Ace. fleeted like the first, only it makes 

end in e. the Gen. Sing, in e, &c. and the 

b Also J?iln-e, o, and u # Nom.andAcc.Pl. in a, e, o, and u. 

Nouns ending in anj, anje, en 5, ing, onj, unje, xyy, ' 

e rr> e JT e > yrr e > ne r e * iie rr e > anc * n yjr e * are a " ^ m ^ m 

nines* and of this Declension. 

So Spujrtop, and ppeoptop, a sister, makes tn the 
plural number Spuptp-a, ppeoptp-a, jeppeoptp-a, sis- 
ters. 

Sometimes there is a variation only in the cases of the 
Singular number ; as, Sunu a son, which makes the 



91 The Dan. Sax. often lengthens nouns by the addition of n, en, or 
an ; as, from A. S. Dema, a judge, is made in D. S. Daeman or Daemen a 
judge : Plur. Nom. Dsemanar or D*menaf judge* $ Gen. Daemana or 
Daemen a of judges &c. This termination may be explained thus : the 
Islandic forms the compound from the simple ; as from ftttot d tpirit, 
is formed attfKtltt (ro vvtvpa) the spirit The tin is taken from the 
word bamt, he, and united with the noun. This mode of compound- 
ing words, which is peculiar to the old Danish, is in this instance Imi- 
tated by the D. S. Sec Thwaites's Gram. p. 4, and Lye, Note on D. &. 
of this Declension. 
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Nora, and Ace. in u or a. The cases in the Plural are 
regular % 

Eejicy shoes, and CDobop or TOobep mother, are 
mostly indeclinable. 

The words pe sea, ae lata, and ea water, a stream, 
are not declined in the Singular ; but we find, especially 
in the Gen. of compounds, j*aef and eaj\ 

Cu a cow makes in the Gen. Plur. cuna of cows. 
Gen. xxxii. 15. 

24. Nouns that end in a single consonant, after a 
short vowel, often double. the final letter in the Genitive 
case, and every other derived from it ; as, Sin sin, Gen. 
8mne of sin; Sib peace, Gen. Sibbe of peace. The 
same observation may be made of words ending in nej*, 
nij% nfr, &c. ; as, Bpynej* the Trinity, Djiynejye of 
the Trinity. 

CHAPTER III. 

OF THE ADJECTIVE. 

i 

25. An Adjective is a vnoxAadjected ox addedtoanoiin, 
to express its quality, sort, or property ' : as Erob cilb a 



* 3 All this will be clearer from the Following example. 
Singular. Plural. 

JN. Sun-u a son 
G. Suti-a of a son 
D. SunjjU * to, by, &c. a son 
A. Sun-u b a son. 



N. Sun-a sons 

G. Sun-a of sons 

D. Sun-um to, by, &c. sons 

A. Sun-a sons. 



a It is also Sun-a. b Also Sun-a. 

! An adjective does not express the mere quality, but the quality or 
property, as adjected to the noun, or conjoined with it. Thus, when 
we say " wise man," wisdom is the name of the quality, and wise is 
the adjected word or adjective expressing that quality as conjoined 
with the subject man. Every adjective, therefore, may be resolved 
into the name of the thing implied, and any term of reference or con- 
junction, as of, with, join. Thus " a wise man" is equivalent to " a 
man of, with, ox join wisdom." See Note 1, on the Verb. 

Mr. Tooke contends, that this part of speech is properly termed 
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good child; yiy man a wise man, Here child and man 
and the quality, sort, or property 



Adjective Noun, and " that it is altogether as much the name of a 
thing, as the Noun Substantive." Vol. ii. p. 438. Names and de- 
signations necessarily influence our conceptions of the things which 
they represent. It is therefore desirable,. that in every art or science, 
not only should no term be employed which may convey to the reader 
or hearer an incorrect conception of the thing signified -, but that every 
term should assist him in forming a just idea of the object which it ex-r 
presses. Now I concur with Mr. Tooke in thinking that the Adjec-* 
tive is by no means a necessary part of speech. I agree with him also 
in opinion, that, in a certain sense, all words are Nouns or names. 
But as this latter doctrine seems directly repugnant to the concurrent 
theories of critics and grammarians, it is necessary to explain in what 
sense the opinion of Mr. Tooke requires to be understood : and in pre- 
senting the reader with this explanation, I shall briefly state the obi 
jections which will naturally offer themselves against the justness of 
this theory. " Gold, and brass, and silk, is each of them," says Mr, 
Tooke, " the name of a thing, and denotes a substance. If then I 
say a gold ring, a brass tube, a silk string ; here are the Substantives 
adjective posit a, yet names of things, and denoting substances/' Jt 
may be contended, however, that these are not substantives, but ad- 
jectives, and are the same as golden, brazen, silken. He proceeds : 
f If again I say a golden ring, a brazen tube, a silken string, — do gold, 
and brass, and silk, cease to be the names of things, and cease to de- 
note substances, because, instead of coupling them with ring, tube, 
and string, by a hyphen thus (-) I couple them to the same words by 
adding the termination en? " It may be answered, They do not cease 
to imply the substances ; but they are no longer names of those sub- 
stances. Hard implies hardness, but it is not the name of that qua- 
lity. Atheniensis implies Athence, but it is not the name of the city, 
any more than belonging to Athens can be called its name. He ob-> 
serves : " If it were true, that adjectives were not the names of things, 
there could be no attribution by adjectives 5 for you cannot attribute 
nothing." This conclusion may be disputed, An adjective may im- 
ply a substance, quality or property, though it is not the name of it, 
Cereus 'waxen' implies cera 'wax' 3 but it is the latter only which is 
strictly the name of the substance ; — pertaining to wax, made of wax, 
are not surely names of the thing itself. Every attributive, whether 
verb or adjective, must imply an attribute 3 but it is not therefore 
the name of that attribute. Juvenescit, 'he waxes young,' expresses 
an attribute ; but we should not call juvenescit the name of the attri- 
bute. But let Mr. Tooke's argument be applied to the verb 5 the ro 
fal^a., which he justly considers as an essential part of speech. " If 
verbs were not the names of things, there could be no attribution by 
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of the child and man are denoted by the Adjectives job 
good) and pij* wise* 



verbs, for we cannot attribute nothing.'* Are we then to call sapit, 
vwit, legit, names ? If so, we have nothing but names ; and to this 
conclusion Mr, Tooke fairly brings the discussion : for he says that all 
words are names. Vol. ii.'p. 438, and 514. 

Having thus submitted to the reader the doctrine of this sagacious 
critic, with the objections which naturally present themselves, I pro* 
ceed to observe, that the controversy appears to me to be in a great 
degree a mere verbal dispute. It is agreed on both sides that the 
Adjective expresses a substance, quality or property : but while it is 
affirmed by some critics, it is denied by others, that it is the name of the 
thing signified. The metaphysician considers words merely as signs 
of thought, while the grammarian regards chiefly their changes by in- 
flexion ; and hence arises that perplexity, in which the classification 
of Words has been, and still continues to be, involved. Now it is evi- 
dent, that every word must be the sign of some sensation, idea, or per~ 
ception. It must express some substance or some attribute : and in 
this sense all words may be regarded as names. Sometimes we have 
the name of the thing simply, as person. Sometimes we have an ac* 
cessory idea combined with the simple sign, as ' possession,* * con- 
junction,' * action,' and so forth, as personal, personally, personify. 
This accessory circumstance, we have reason to believe, was origi- 
nally denoted by a distinct word, significant of the idea intended i and 
that this word was, in the progress of language, abbreviated and in* 
' corpora'ted with the primary term, in the form of what we now term 
an affix or prefix. Thus frigus,frigidus,friget, all denote the same 
primary idea, involving the name of that quality or of that sensation 
which we term cold. Frigus is the name of the thing simply j frigidus 
expresses the quality, as conjoined with a substance. Considering, 
therefore, all words as names, it may be regarded as a complex name, 
expressing two distinct ideas, that of the quality and that of conjunc- 
tion. Friget (the subject being understood) may be regarded as a 
name still more complex, involving, first, the name, of the quality 5 
secondly, the name of conjunction ; thirdly, the sign of affirmation, 
as either expressed by an appropriate name, or constructively implied, 
equivalent to the three words, est cumfrigore. According then -to this 
metaphysical view of the subject, we have, first, Nomen simplex, the 
simple name; secondly, Nomen Adjectivum or Nomen duplex, the name 
of the thing, with that of conjunction ; thirdly, Nomen Affirmativum, 
t)ie name of the thing affirmed to be conjoined. 

The simple question now is, whether oil words, not even the Verb 
excepted, should be called Nouns, or whether we shall assign them 
such appellations as may indicate the leading circumstances by which 
they are distinguished. The latter appears to me to be the only mode, 
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Adjectives expressing the qualities of things, and not 
the things themselves, cannot, in strict propriety, have 
gender. They however, are called masculine', feminine, 

which the grammarian, as the teacher of an art, can successfully 
adopt. Considering the subject in this light, I am inclined to say with 
Mr. Harris, that the Adjective, as implying some substance or attri- 
bute, not per se, but in conjunction, or as pertaining, is more nearly 
allied to the verb than to the noun : and that though the verb and 
the adjective may, in common with the noun, denote the thing, they 
cannot strictly be called its name. To say, that foolish and folly are 
each names of the same quality, would, I apprehend, lead to nothing 
but perplexity and error. 

It is true, if we are to confine the term Noun to the simple name 
of the subject, we shall exclude the Genitive Singular from all light 
to this appellation : . for it denotes, not the subject simply, but the sub- 
ject in conjunction — the inflexion being equivalent to ' belonging to.' 
This indeed is an inconsistency, which can in no way be removed, un- 
less by adopting the opinion of Wallis, who assigns no cases to En- 
glish nouns, and considers man's, king's, &c. to be adjectives. And 
were we to adopt Mr. Tooke's definition of our adjective, (Vol. ii. 
p. 431,) and say, It is the name "qfa thing,* 1 which is directed to be 
joined to another name of'a thing,*' it will follow, that king's, man's, 
are adjectives. In short, if the question be confined to the English 
language, we must, in order to remove all inconsistency, either deny 
the appellation of noun to the adjective, and, with Wallis, call the Ge- 
nitive Case an Adjective ; or we must, first, call man's, king's, &c. 
Adjectives : secondly, we must term happy, extravagant, mercenary, 
&c. nouns, though they are not names : and thirdly, we must assign 
the appellation of Noun to the Verb itself. 

From this view of the subject, the reader will perceive that the whole 
controversy depends on the meaning which we annex to the term 
noun. If by this term we denote simply the thing iteelf, without any 
accessory circumstance $ then nothing can be called a noun, but the. 
name in its simple form. If to the term Noun we assign a more ex- 
tensive signification, a» implying not only the thing itself simply and 
absolutely, but also any accessory idea, as conjunction, action, pas- 
sion, and so forth ; then it follows^ that all words may be termed 
names. See Crombie's Etym.and Syn. p. 91 — 96. 

* Bishop Wilkins, in his Real Character, p. 444, observes, " To 
Adjectives neither Number, Gender, Case, nor Declension pertain 3 as 
they are sufficiently qualified in all these respects by the Substantive 
to which they belong." This account of what an adjective should be 
exactly describes what the English adjective is : for it has no modi- 
fication to denote number, case or gender. Thus in the sentence, 
" 1 love good boys," it is sufficiently evident from the form of the 
word "boys," that more than one are meant, that it is the accusative 
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t)v neuter as they have terminations most common in 
masculine, feminine, or neuter Nouns. 

THE DECLENSION 3 OF ANGLO-SAXON ADJECTIVES, 

26. Anglo-Saxon Adjectives have variable termina- 

or. objective case, and of the masculine gender 3 and therefore any al- 
teration in the adjective " good" is unnecessary. la transpositive lan- 
guages, such as Latin and Greek, where the adjective is often sepa- 
rated from its. substantive, a variable termination is necessary, to show 
to what noun it belongs -> but when words are placed in the natural 
position, or in the order that the understanding directs them to be 
taken, inflection is unnecessary. (See Note, p. 4 in my Latin Con- 
struing.) In this respect the English is more correct than its parent, 
the Anglo-Say on, which we have seen modifies its adjectives to cor-, 
Tespond with the nouns, 

3, The Anglo- Saxon Language in the Third Stage of its Formation. 
Formation op Adjectives. 
Adjectives are either Substantives adjectived or Verbs adjectlved 5 
find may be arranged in three classes or divisions. 

J . Substantives applied as Adjectives, without any alteration. 

2. Substantives and Verbs, which have received appropriate Adjec- 

tive terminations. These are the genuine Adjectives. 

3, Nouns and Verbs, taking a terminating or prefixed word, or syl- 

lable of some kind, which, by constant use, is now adapted to 
an Adjective signification. This is by far the most numerous 
class of Adjectives. 

Class 1st. 

1 . In the early and less cultivated state of language, nouns are often 
used as Adjectives, to express the quality of other Nouns, without any 
alteration of form 5 as, s 

Substantive. Adjective. 

Bconht light , Bcopht bright, illustrious 

Deop the deep, the sea . . . Deop deep 

Fyll plenty , fullness VuWfull 

ftije diligence I3ije diligent 

\ L#a^ evil Laft pernicious 

"° Lenj length ^ cn 5 long 

Tip lordship, , supremacy , . . Tip chief suprenie. 

Class 2nd. 

2. The genuine Adjective distinction applied to Nouns and Verbs, 
consists of the terminating syllables, an, en, tb, enb, ig, ire, with an al- 
lowance for contraction, transposition, and orthographical variations. 
These terminations are derived from Verbs : €n, eb,enb fromln to 
give; I3 from lean to eke, to increase or add. They signify give, add, 
join, and when added to a word, they denote that the same word is to 
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tions that they may correspond with their nouns. All 
Adjectives are declined after the following example : 

be joined or added to some other word to express its quality, and thus 
form complete sense. 

Some words appear in Anglo-Saxon as Adjectives only j their ori- 
ginal Substantives existing in some other language, or having dropt 
into total disuse : as, 

Hoh (Dutch) a hill, fceah high 

Dal whole, hale 
Neah nigh. 
The difference of meaning between the primitive Noun and the Ad- 
jective derived from it, terminating in en, is commonly thus explained. 

Noun. Adjective. 

Wood, the Substantive wood . . , . Wooden, made of wood. 
Gold, the metal gold Golden, made of gold. 

Now it is evident that all the difference of meaning between the words 
wood and wooden, gold and golden, must reside in the syllable en : And 
does this syllable mean made of, as the common explanation implies ? 
By no means j but, as stated above, give, add, join, &c. It gives no 
additional meaning to the word, but simply denotes that its meaning, 
in that place, is incomplete till some other word be added to it. Thus 
I may say " Men love Gold," and proceed no further : but if I say 
" Men love Golden," the sentence evidently wants something to be 
added : — the question is, " Golden what}" Answer " Golden watches," 
" Golden treasures," &c. literally Gold-add watches, Gold-add treasures^ 
&c. So " a wooden bowl" " a wooden horse," is literally a wood-add 
bowl, a wood-add horse, &c. The other Adjective terminations above 
admit of the same explication. 

Nouns adjectived by en or an. 

Noun: Adjective. Noun. Adjective. 



Bece beech . . Bucene beechen. 
JErc ash . . . JErcen ashen, 
Bpaer brass . . Bpae ren brazen. 
Pulle wool . . pullen woollen, 
Staen a stone . Staencn stony. 
Golb gold . . . Gylben golden. 



Spyn a hog . Spmen swinish. 

Lyn Jiax Linen flaxen. 

OOib the midst .... OQibbau midmost. 
(Oibbel the midcCQtolen i.e. (X)ib- 
part, the middle \ baelen middling. 
Tpa two Tpegcn twain. 

• Nouns adjectived by eb or by contraction t. ' 

Nouns. Adjectives. 

Cputnb, Cnunip crooked Cpompeht, Cpymbij crumpled, 

crooked. 

Tpa two Gcjc edge _ Tpy-ecjeb two-edged. 

Dny, Dpeo three Dpibba i. e. three-ed, third. 

Fir. five Fipta i. e.Jive-ed, fifth. 

Six six Suta i. e. six-ed, sixth. ' 
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Singular. 

Masc. 8f Neut. Fern. - 

N. Gob good bonus, -urn N. Gob-e good bona 

G. Gob-er* bom G. Gob-pe boiue 

D. Gob-um a . bono D. Gob-pe borus 

A. Gob-ne b bonum A. Gob-e boxiam* 

Plural. 

Masc. Fern. 8f Neut. 

N. Gob-e c good bona, bon<p, bona 

G. Gob-pa bonorum, -arum, -orum 

D. Gob-um . bonis 

A. Gob-e bonos, -as, -a. 

• job-on. See Note H , p. 84. 6aIIa hip aehta All his goods or 

h In the Neut. the Ace. Sing, possessions. Boeth. p. 64. Opep 

is generally gob, like the Nom. ofpii J>m g over or before other 

e The Nom. Plur. in poetry, things. Boeth. p. 52. 6allepaoJ?pu 

also ends in a, o, and uj as gob all other goods. Boeth. p. 15. 

. Nouns adjectived by ig, the modern y. 
Nouns. ^ Adjectives. 

Blob blood Blobij bloody. 

: c |* £ a rock g3£| £ rock-add, or rocky. 

Cpaept craft or skill Cpa; ptig crafty, skilful. 

J7it wisdom V^^Z w ^ e > w*#y- 

3C time* duration ,-;,.... 6ce, i, e. Aig, aic, .32*ce, ece eternal 

3£o, aene, ane, one ........ iEmg one-add, any. 

Adjectives of number, as tpentig twenty, fpittig <Airfy, &c. though 
ending in rg, do not appear to class here ; tpentig being no other 
than twaintens, ftpittij three-ed-ten ; unless indeed the 13 be supposed 
to have been added tq that combination ; as twaintenig two-ten-add, 
three-ed-ten-ig, three-ten-add, contracted and mutilated into tpentig, 
&c. 

Nouns adjectived by ire, the modern ish, generally denoting nation. 



enghjc English 

Gpecirc Greekish or Grecian 

Cypenijc Cyrenian 



Romamrc Roman 
Jubeijc Judean. 
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THE COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

27. There are only two degrees of Comparison ; the 
Comparative and Superlative. An Adjective in its po- 

Verbs adjectived by appropriate terminations. 
The only parts of the Verb thus modified, are the simple Verb, by 
anb, enb, &c. forming what is termed the Imperfect Participle, and 
the Perfect Tense by en and eb, forming the Perfect Participle. 
The Simple Verb adjectived in anb, enb, &c. 

[jifigan, lupian to love Lujrijenb, lupenb loving 

CDyppan to mar, to dissipate .... (Dyppcnb prodigal 

Dpi ti can to drink, Djuncenbe drinking. 

The Perfect Tense adjectived in en, eb, &c. 
Gtbjuncan to drink . CDan gcbnenc man drank . Gebpcnceb over- 
whelmed 
Gcjapan to depart.'. CDan gcpn man departed. . Gc-ppen departed, 

dead. 
A . . . f iJn i. e. arcn, arn, an, un omen, 

A&ntopo t s«,,to «,n,toou,e{ ^eA.lanU deficit. 

This Perfect Participle un is 9atl in the lsl. with a similar meaning ; 
it has been shortened and corrupted by excessive use : it is now used 
as a prefix to other words. 
Leoran to lose. . . . CDan iear man did lose. . . . Learce, i. e. leased, lost. 

Lear and leajte are here obviously the same word, though the former 
is an adjective and the latter a substantive termination. Lear is the 
original past tense, and leajte that past tense adjectived, to form the 
perfect participle : both mean lost and loosed, dismissed, let go. 

Class 3rd. 
Nouns and Verbs taking, either as a termination or a prefix, some 
word or syllable which, by constant use, is now adapted to an adjective 
signification. This is by far the most numerous class of adjectives, 
and admits of four subdivisions : 

1st,, Adjectives formed by terminating words, which are, or have 
been, nouns : as, 

Lie, lice (corpus) the body of a man, the essence, or nature; and by 
figurative and secondary meanings, the similitude, likeness, or 
resemblance of a thing. It is the modern English termination 
like and ly : as manlike (Scotch) manly. 
Nouns adjectived by lie. 



Pep a man. . . . pephc manly 
Pip a woman. . PijJic womanlike 
Gob God . . K . Goblic Godlike 
Fan dirt Faenhc muddy 

Verbs adjectived by he. 
, Cu$ known CuftUc, cuftehc known 



Fpeo a lord . . Fpcohc free . 
Gpama anger. . Gpamulic/wrioMs 
Lujre love . . . , Lujrlicc amiable. 
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sitive or natural state does not indicate a comparison, 
but merely denotes the quality, &c. of a noun : as pip 
man a wise man. 

Verbs regularly adjectived in enb, aub, and in eb, en. 

liencnbe bearing, fruitful Abepenbhc tolerable 

Beobenb commanding Beobenhc imperative 

Lupeub loving, Lupenblice amiable. 

00 u nan to remember; COyneb. (Dyntoelic belonging to memory. * 
2dly, Sum, Sume some, a part of portion of any thing : rather the sum 
or amount, perhaps from the same root with the Greek o-wjxa a 
body. 

Nouns adjectived by rum. 

Fpemc kindness Fpcmjum the body of kindness, benign. 

pynnc pleasure, joy .... J7mrum joyful. 

Verbs adjectived by rum. 
In the Perfect. 

Bugan to bow. . . . OOan boc bowed Bocrum compliant 

Pypcan to work . . OOan peopc laboured. . pcopcrum laborious, 

irksome. 
Full, Ful the fill, plenty; as an adjectiveywZZ. 

Tu., S the tongue ( Tnn ^ 11 /0 " 
6 ° 1 quacious 



quacwus 
J?oh injury. . . . pohpull injurious, 



6ge fear Ggepull fearful 

pastep water . paeteppull dropsical 
Facen deceit . Faceopill deceitful. 



Baep, an adjective termination, most probably connected with the 
Teutonic noun Bar fruit, a production, or producing, or the root or 
past tense of Baepan to bear. 

Nouns adjectived in Baep. 

Lurt desire Lurt-baepe desire-producing, desirable, 

JEp\ apple ^pl-baep producing apples. 

pasrtm fruit paejtm-baep fruitful. 

Tymc, the same with team, an offspring, production, family, issue, from 
the verb Tyman to teem, to bring forth ; either the substantive 
root, or more probably the original past tense : i.e. produced, 
brought forth, nearly the same as Baep. 
Nouns. 

Lupe love r . . Lupetymc pleasant. 

Other adjectives. 
I3epea heap, weight. . faepg weighty, thence sad . . iDepgtime weighty, 

anxious. 
Adjectives formed by terminations derived from Verbs : as Cunb, 

paert, lear. 
Cunb, from the verb Cennan to procreate, to produce, to bear, to bring 
forth, Perfect adjectived is Cunb (natus) born : thence our 
noun and adjective kind, and the German noun ftint) a child, 
i. e. something or any thing born. 
Gob God Gob-cunb God-born, born of God, divine. 
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Nouns may possess the same qualfties in different de- 
grees ; and when the quality of one thing is compared 
with the same quality in another, it is called the Com- 
parative degree. Here are two men both possessing the 
quality of wisdom ; but when com pared, one has more 

F*rt fastened, fixed; md thence fast. It is probably the perfect tense 

of a verb not now to be met with (perhaps F*raan), upon 

which, m its adjectived state (F*rten), the verb F*rtnian*o 

fasten or fix, has been grafted, by doubling the ending, as if 

_ weweretosaymEn^ish^ededor/cwtenerfed. 

fl a r° JEpejt fixed in the law, pious, reU- 

Ape honour reverence, respect . . Anpejt honest, worthy Trious 
Kabe knowledge,wisdom, purpose Rxtyxytfirm to his resolution. 
Lear, Leare lost. The unadjectived perfect tense of the verb leoran 
to lose. * 

Nouns adjectived by Lear. 

Cap care Capleaj care-lost, careless 

Recc care Reccelear reckless, careless 

Nama a name Nameleaj name-lost, nameless 

Feoh money «. Feohlcar moneyless 

Djieamjojr Dpezmle&f joy -lost or joyless 

Scorn, jrceam shame . . Scomlcar shame-lost or shameless 
Sac strife, cause, sake. . Sacfrar harmless 

Blob blood Blobleaj bloodless 

Fatoeji father F&cpleaj father-lost or fatherless. 

3dly. Adjectives formed by terminating syllables, the original roots - 
of which are not employed for that purpose : these syllables are el, 
ol, ul, which are probably corrupted from the words Full or Gall. 
Dane the mind, thought. . Dancul thoughtful 

Cpb a word Cribol foulmouthed 

Mte meat, victuals Mto\ gluttonous 

Yxcce a watchmg J^acol wakeful, diligent 

Dete heat, hate fcaeto), hetul, hetol hot, furious, hating 

Slaep^feep Slapol drowsy, sluggish 

G^eagifi Gipule bountiful. 

Some other adjectives are lengthened by adopting these terminations : 

Dicee thick Diccol corpulent, gross, fat 

Dmne thin Dmnnl thin 

Verbs Indefinite. 

A jan to possess Ab, MS hath, possesses. . JEKe) hath, all-noble. 

• Perfect. 
Gerputelian to manifest. . Syeot demonstrated. . Speotoi evident 

Fpecan to eat, to fret Fpet .^. . Fpettol gluttonous. 

Some adjectives thus formed are further augmented by lie. 
Speocol or Speotolhc evident. 
H 
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than the other- — one is wise but the other is wiser, which 
is the comparative degree. 

4thly. Adjectives forming, augmenting, or diminishing their signifi- 
cation by prefixing a word, or syllable, of substantive, verbal, or ad- 
jective origin. ' 

Un, contracted from the adjectived perfect of A jan (pronounced 
A pan) to have, to own, to owe, signifies wanting or without. 
Nouns adjectived by prefixing the negative un. 
Rame, Rim number, extent, the rim. . Unjum innumerable 

Ma ja might, power Unmaja wanting strength, weak 

Tib time Untib unseasonable 

~ . . . , S Unremaca unequal, unlike, not 

Gcmaca a mate, a conso/t, a match < matching 

Gem etc measure, quantity Unjcmete immoderate, immense. 

Verbs adjectived by prefixing the negative un. 

Cu$ Uncuft unknown 

FaehS UnpehS feud-free 

lefte ; Unieftc rough 

Lifte UnlrSe unmerciful. 

* Regularly adjectived in anb, enb, and in en, eb. 

]7 ican to know Pitenbe knowing. . . „ U npitenbe ignorant 

Gemenjian to mix. . Gemengeb mixed. . . . UnTemengtb unmixed 
Dpean to wash .... Dpagen washed .... UnSpogcn unwashed 

Fealban to fold Fe^Yt folded Unpalb not folded, single 

Lojan to lie Gehjcne lying, false .Ungehgene true. 

Adjectives qualified by the negative un. 

Dale strong, whole Unhale unwell 

Lytel little Unlytel much 

J?ij wise Unpip unwise 

Slaeprg sleepy Unjlaepij wakeful 

Synnig sinful. Unjynnrg innocent 

J7 inrum pleasant . Unpmrum unpleasant 

yxjtmbxjijruitful Unpaeftmbapp sterile 

J?ittol wise, skilful. Unpittol unskilful. 

Substantive Prefixes increasing the Signification of Adjectives. 
Tip a lord (and thence lordship, supremacy) 
Gab happiness from ) C Gabig happy. Tipeabig very happy. 

an or ajan J \ Tin-pejt chief, excellent. 

Gin much Ginpert very much. 

Instead of pert being increased by Tip, is not Tip adjectived by 
pert? See Note 8 , p. 101. 

Adjectives increased in Signification by 'Adjective Prefixes. 
Gee eternal Gpen-ece equal, eternal, co-eternal 

Speb riches, tvealth. . Spebehc wealthy { ^blkZ^ "^ ** 
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When the quality of one thing is compared with the 
same quality in three or more things, it is called the 
Superlative degree: as " Here are three men who are all 
wise." The second has more wisdom than the first, and 
therefore he is the wiser of the two ; but the third has 
more wisdom than the other two, he is therefore the 
wisest, which is the Superlative degree. 

28. The Comparative degree is formed by adding to 
the Positive any of these terminations 4 : ep 5 , epe, ap, 
aepe, lp, op, up, or yp; and the Superlative, by adding 
ajt:, ajre, aej-t, ept, ipt 6 , opt, upt or ypt; as Posi- 
tive pihtpip e righteous ; Comparative pihtpipepe more 



4 Rask asserts that the degrees of comparison are regularly formed 
by the terminations -op and -ort : as heapb hard ; heapbop harder ; 
heapbpjt hardest. Instead of the termination -op, we sometimes find 
-up ; and in the North -ap. Instead of -ort, we find -urt and -art : 
for -erte, we meet with -irte or -yrte, according to the fluctuating 
orthography of the Anglo-Saxons ; but, these peculiarities very seldom 
occur. Rask's Gram, p. 40, sect. 17. 

5 The degrees of comparison, denoted by appropriate terminations, 
are no other than a real comparison of a primitive word, thus applied 
to denote the same state in all other adjectives. 

From A, time, duration, always, aye, is made the comparative Ap, 
M\i before, and the superlative Art, Myt first. Ap, in the unsettled 
orthography of our ancestors often spelt aep, ep, epe, «pe, lp, op, up, 
f p, and by transposition pe, is stilfohe same word, originally signify- 
ing epe before, in point of time ; and thence, by an easy gradation, 
before, in point of quality. The termination art also, though often 
.spelt aejt, irt, ort, urt, yrt, is in each form the same word, and sig- 
nifies first, originally, like op, applicable to time ; but secondarily to 
quality. Our English words before and first are equally used in both 
these senses. These two terminations are the comparative er, and 
superlative est of the modern English, and by their aid the Anglo- 
Saxon adjectives are thus compared : 

Positive. Comparative. Superlative. 

J7ir wise Pijfop wiser P 1 ! !^ wisest. 

Comparatives and superlatives have variable terminations. See 
p. 101, and the latter part of Note 7 . 

6 In Gothic it is lST/V, which has some analogy to the Greek 
httos : as xccW-iorros most beautiful ; aftoros lest. , It is also similar 
to the Cimbric (BRADISTA) broadest. 

h2 
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righteous, ovjuster; Superlative jiihtpipaft, -ejft, -^ft 
most righteous, oxjustest. 

29. Adjectives, in all cases and degrees of compari- 
son, besides the common termination, sometimes admit 
of an emphatic a, which increases the force of the ex- 
' pression. The last vowel is often changed into a, which 
has still the same emphatic effect : as Gobcunb or job- 
cunbe divitie or holy ; gobcunba very divine or holy ; 
gelupob beloved; jelupoba-f^e// beloved. We have also 
juhtpipa remarkably righteous; pihtpipepa more re- 
markably righteous; juhtpipej-ta most remarkably 
righteous. 

The emphatic a is most frequently added to adjectives 
used demonstratively, or in addressing a person, as in 
the Greek and Roman vocative cases* Oj-palb j-e Cpijr- 
tenejrta cymnjNopban-h^mbpa-pice, Oswald the most 
Christian king of Northumbria. La joba man (Bone 
vir) O good man. La goba lapeop (A/5a<rxate ev/oSh 
Magister bone) Good master. Matt. xix. 16. 

All words terminating with the emphatic a are de- 
clined like the second declension. 



7 There is no such thing as capricious irregularity in language. 
What we now, call irregular words, were once formed according to the 
regular structure of the language. This will be seen by the compa- * 
rison of the following adjectives, where the positive is supplied. 

Positive. Comparative. Superlative. 

Bee Betene, -ena better Bet-rc, -ejta best. 

Sel Seine good Se\ojt best. 

Voh woe fVym^yo^n^jiwofVyjiyt i. e, po-ejuert worst, 

r \ before that) worse \ wo first. 

00a mane more maejrt most. 

£X',X£ I ra ^ ie - } (*•***«> ®*r* i.e. 1 {heap first) nost . 

_ u \ mower J more mo-ert J v r ' 

amow,aheapj J * 

Lear kerre, Laer, LxjpLless Lsejc least. 

/Yttpejti.e.yttep -tfcoutermost, 
uttermost. 
v & <*<~j»v j vc#»c7 . Ytemert i. e. ut-masjt outmost, 

L utmost. 
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30. Some adjectives change a vowel ; and others 
have greater irregularities 7 in their comparison. The 
chief of them will be found in the following table 8 . Some 
words are employed as adjectives only in their compara- 
tive and superlative degrees, being in their positive state 
employed as a different part of speech : — such words are 
here inclosed in brackets. 

Table of Irregular Comparison. 
Positive. Comparative. Superlative. 



(Mp) ere, before 
Galb old 
Ga$ easy 
(Feop) far 
Geong young 
G oh good 
tVjah high 
LanS long 
Lytel Utile 9 
(Dycel (mycle) much 
Neah nigh 
Sceojit short 
Stpang strong 
Yjrel evil or bad 



eppe (aepep) before 
ylbjie older 
eaftope (c$) easier 
pyppe (pyp) further 
ZY a Z?e younger 
betepe (bet) better 
hyppe higher 
lengpe (lenj) longer 
herje (laer) less 
mape (ma) 9 more 
neape (neap) nearer 
rcyptpe shorter 
Jtpenjpe stronger 

pyrr e (pyrr) wor * e 



aepert, -ort, first. 
ylbcjt otaet*. 
eaftojt easiest. 
fyppejt furthest. 
jyngcrt youngest 
betejt fort, 
hyhjt highest. ~ 
lenjejt longest. 
laert taw*. 
, mart *wo*£. 
nyhjt nearest. 
rcyptejt shortest. 
rtpengejt strongest- 
pyppejt teors*. 



The positives, which have now lost that application and meaning, 
are supplied by other words, which needing a comparative and super- 
lative are used only in the positive state, so that the present compa- 
rison of the preceding words is said to be irregular, as in the table 
* above. 

Adjectives in the comparative and superlative degrees, are still sus- 
ceptible of adjective terminations. JE. g. m«ert most, msertan beel 
most part, ov. maejtan b»I of the most part. Bed. 5. 13. Ge betf 
eop reljre yypjran, Ye do or make yourselves worse. Boeth. 14. 2. 
Fpam j?am ylbejtan oft J?one Jinjertan, From the eldest to the 
youngest. Gen. xliv. 12. 

8 In Dan. Sax. the superlative degree is sometimes formed by pre- 
fixing to the adjective Tip or typ, probably derived from the Icelandic 
tit or <Cttt the name of an idol, and signifies supremacy and lord* 
ship; and gin, gien or gicna (from at gttlA to gape, and signifies vast, 
great,) as eabij blessed, tipeabix, most blessed, pert fast, firm, vast, 
jmpcrt most fast, or firm. See p. 98, end of Note s . 

9 (Dape and insert, lcerre and laert, are employed in modern Eng- 
lish to compare adjectives of more than one syllable, under the slightly 
varied orthography of more, most; less, least. 
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The following mostly form the superlative by mefc, 
from maej-t ,0 most. " 

Positive. Comparative. Superlative • 

, (iEptep) after aep tpc aepepmejt aftermost. 

( FopS) forth yuytyjie further yyjimejtc furthermost . 

innepeapb(wn) inward innepe more inward mnemejft innermost. 

Laet (lace) late laetpe (latop) later j £™£ ejt } totef . 

5? lbb \ middle nnbmert middlemost. 

(Oibbereapb \ 

NiSejfeapb nether nr&epe (nr&pop) lower niftemert nethermost. 

Nopfcepeapb (nop^ (uopftop) more north- nop ! Smejr(OroB.p.21.) 

northward ward most northward. 

(Sr&) lately „ prSpe (pftop) Jater nftemeyt fast. 

Uppeapb (up) upward ujrepe (upop) upper ypemert upmost. 

Utcpeapb (ut) outward utpe (utop) outer ycemeft outermost. 



CHAPTER IV. 

PRONOUNS. 

31. A Pronoun', according to the derivation of the 
word (pro for 9 nomen a noun), is a word used instead 
of a noun : as, " John is good, because he gets his les- 



10 This termination is retained in the English words uppermost, top- 
most, furthermost. * 

1 The following note upon the origin &c. of Pronouns is from Mr. 
Webb's MSS. I do not however concur with all that is here stated, 
and especially on the Hebrew word nn« one. 

" Pronouns must be considered merely in the light of substitutes for 
other words ; substitutes, not essentially necessary to the use of 
speech and verbal communication of knowledge, though a very great 
and important convenience, when once invented. It does not from 
hence follow that they are of late origin -, their first rude elements be- 
gan probably almost as soon as language itself, though greatly modi- 
fied and extended by subsequent usage. 

" Pronouns are the luxury as well as the convenience of language, 
and contribute much to its polish and perfection $ yet, owing to that 
corruption and contraction to which words of the most frequent use are 
ever exposed, their analytical development is attended with great dif- 
ficulty. This difficulty is increased in the Anglo-Saxon by this cir- 
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son, and remembers what is told him." Here he, his, and 
him are pronouns, being put instead of the noun John. 

32. They may be divided into Personal, Adjective, 
Definitive, and Relative pronouns. The Personal and 



cumstance ; — that the primitive elements of some of its pronouns are 
not to be discovered either in it or in its kindred dialects, but must be 
sought for in tongues of remote resemblance and distant origin. So 
that an acquaintance with the articles, pronouns, and numerals of 
most of the leading languages of Europe and Asia is necessary to their 
complete elucidation. Pronouns are -derived from nouns and verbs, 
or adjectives and numerals ; many are also formed by different com- 
binations of these parts of speech. 

" The first correct notion of the etymology of Pronouns was obtain- 
ed from Mr. Home Tooke's assertion, e that the pronouns are either 
nouns or verbs/ Whether that great philologist included the nu- 
merals in either of these classes is not certain ; if he did not, his pro- 
position requires a little enlargement, viz. that the roots of the pro- 
nouns are either nouns, verbs, or numerals. 

" The numerals appear to be originally pronouns : they cannot well 
be considered as nouns, not being names of things $ or as adjectives, 
since they do not convey any idea of the quality or property of the 
things to which they refer, but simply of their number. In counting 
apples, we do not say, one apple, two apples, three apples, &c. but 
one, two, three, four,' and by the words one, two, three, four, we re- 
present the nouns, or apples, without naming them. Here we use 
the numeral pronomen before or in preference to the noun. Are not 
the numerals then, in their primitive rorm and use, pronouns ? — But 
in whatever way this question be answered, it will make no material 
difference in the present inquiry, since at all events they contribute 
their quota to the part of speech under discussion. 

" It is not pretended that the following list of elements contains the 
exact identical roots of the words of this class : but merely this, — 
that if they be not the primitive elements, they are nearly related to 
them 5 so nearly, as to contain their essential meaning. 

" Many English pronouns, springing from the same parent stock, 
afterwards branch off, and distinguish themselves from each other in 
three different ways : 

" 1st By a simple orthographical variation, by which they appear % 
in different cases, or in different parts of speech ; as, Thou, thy, thee ; 
— This, thus ; — Then, than, &c. 

" 2ndly. By adopting, though often with great corruption, the re- 
gular adjective terminations of the Saxon and English languages, -en, 
-ed, or -t, and -ig, or -y ; as, Thy, thy-en or thine. * 

".3dly. By combining with other elementary words, — words which 
in most instances are pronouns in other languages, though only pro- 
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Relative pronouns are only to be considered as invaria- 
bly used in a strictly pronominal sense ; Adjective pro- 
nouns, according to the presept imperfect division of 
language, are Adjectives or Pronouns, according to their 
use and position. 

PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

33. Personal pronouns are such as are applied to per- 
sons, or to what is personified. There are five Personal 
pronouns in most .languages, corresponding to the Eng- 
lish 7, thou, he, she, it, and their plurals we, ye or you, 
they. 

nominal terminations in our own $ as He, Her, i. e. He -er, a German 
personal pronoun. 

" A few words, which will not rank in either of these modes of for- 
mation, are placed by themselves (see the following Sketch). Their 
ramifications into different parts of speech will be easily understood. 

" The orthographical variations will explain themselves : the Saxon 
adjective terminations are -en, -eb, or -t, and -ij, or -y, which sig- 
nify odd, that is, add the noun to which the said adjective belongs ; 
as Thine, thy-en, i. e. thy-add (perhaps) head; &c. 

" The most important of the pronominal terminations are the Greek 
numerals ei$, fua, ev, one, which appear to form likewise the cases of 
the English pronouns. The German Er man, it, or that, fci is the 
plural of the Saxon 1>, heo^ hyt. Lie is originally a noun meaning 
body : as an adjective it is the root of our word like, and termination 
-Zy. Se is the Saxon article Se, reo, Jrat, and means said. 

" It is most probable that the pronoun of what we call the third per- 
son, was employed first; but in the present inquiry they will be taken 
m their-usual order. 

" First Person. — The numeral One appears to be the actual root of 
the pronoun I, of the first person, adopted into several ancient and 
modern languages from one common source. 

" The Greek and Latin Ego is probably a compound word, the o 
being the masculine of the Greek article 6, ij, to. It exists in a simpler 
form in the German Ich, and the Saxon Ic, and is probably derived 
from an ancient numeral. 

" The most ancient dialect now extant in which it is to be met with 
is the Hebrew, where it is the numeral Ech one, Ezek. xviii. 10 $ and - 
from which it may be traced into several other kindred tongues. See 
Patrick's Chart of the Ten Numerals. 

" As apronoun, the word Ech, Eg-o Ich, Ic or I, means one or first. 

" The word Echad is, indeed, generally employed in the Hebrew to 
signify one $ but any person examining the structure of that venerable 
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Personal pronouns admit of Person and Gender as 
well as Number. 

34. There are three persons in each number, who 
may be the object of any discourse : the first person, who 
speaks ; the second, who is spoken to ; and the third, who 
is spoken of. In Saxon and English they stand thus : 

Singular. Plural. 

1st Person. Ic / 
2nd Person. Du thou 
3rd Person. Tie, heo, hit, 
he, she, it. 



1st Person, pe toe 

2nd Person. He ye ox you 

3rd Person, foi they. 



language will at once perceive that Echad is verbalized from Ech the 
more simple, and therefore more primitive form. Thus Ech, the nu- 
meral one, becomes the verb Echad univit, he one-ed, or united $ and 
being again taken back to its numeral signification with this, verbal 
ending, it nearly supplanted its parent Ech. 

€€ Second Person. — As the first person has been formed from the first 
of tlie numerals, the second may be easily conceived to have been the 
next number, or two, and accordingly, in a great many languages the 
numeral 2, Duo, du, tu, &c. discovers such orthographical similarity 
with the pronoun Thou (Anglo-Saxon Du), as to leave but little doubt 
of their original identity. 

" Third Person. — The third person is by far of most common occur- 
rence, and is of verbal derivation. In Anglo-Saxon it is formed thus : 

Simple VerB. Ancient Preterite. ^fl^ » 

b&tan to call, be, heo called, Dye i. e. b«-eb, hae-et, haec, hit, 
to name. said. it, said or mentioned. 

These three words of the third person be, heo, hyt, have exactly the 
same signification -, that is, named, mentioned, said; or, as we more 
commonly and accurately say, aforesaid, before mentioned, before 
named: a preceding substantive, distinctly implied, being essential 
to the existence of a pronoun. The Italian word Ditto may be em- 
, ployed in the same manner ; as, ' The man is merry, he laughs, he 
sings/ or e The man is merry, ditto laughs, ditto sings/ be, heo, 
hyt, have the same signification with Ditto, i. e. Dicto, from the Latin 
word Dictus, said. 

" be, heo, hyt, were originally without number or gender ; but for 
convenience and greater precision they were modified in the plural 
into bi and hrg they ; and for the genders, be he, was applied to mas- 
culine nouns, heo she, to feminine, and hyt it, to neuter ones." 

For a more extended Etymology, &c. of the English pronouns, see 
the following Sketch. 
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Gender only refers to the third person singular. 
In this respect the Saxon is as correct as the English. 
The third person, or person spoken of, being absent, the 
gender could not be known, but by an alteration in the 
pronoun. A variation is unnecessary with respect to 
the first and second persons, who, being spoken to, 
must be always present when mentioned. 

Declension of Personal Pronouns. 
35*. The First Person is thus declined. 



Singular. 
N. Ic / 
Ci. CDin of me 
D. CDe to or by me 
A. C0e a me. 

• mcc, mek, meh, in Dan. -Sax. 

like the Gothic MlK me. 
b poe anduph in Dan.-Sax. 

36. The Second Person 
Singular. 



N. Du thou N. 

G. Din of thee G. 

D. De to or by thee D. 

A. De a thee. A. 

a Dec and ]?eh in Dan.-Sax. 
b men, luenne and mon. 



Plural. 
N. ye or pit b we 
G. Upe or uncep ofus % 
D. Uj- or unc c to or by us 
A. Uj- or pit d us. 

c unge and uncnum. 
d ujic, upch, up j and uph in 
Dan.-Sax. 

is modified thus : 

Plural. 
Ceor^yt: ye ox you 1 

Gopep or mcep b of ye 
Gop or incpum c to or by ye 
6op or inc c ye or you. 

c Z eo V ana * ln Dan.-Sax. iuch, 
mh, luih, micb, eopic, lopih, geiop. 



8 Pit is similar to the Gothic ^/TT we two, and jyt to TIT you 
two. They are generally considered as the Saxon dual, and afe thus 
declined. 



Dual. 

N. pit we two 

G. Unccjr of us two 

D. Uncnum a to us two 

A. Pit us two. 

* The Dat. has also unc and 
unje. 



Dual. 

N. Gyt b you two 
G. lnceji of you two 
D. Inrjuim c to you two 
A. Inc you. two, 

b For gyt we have locit, as if 
from inc gyt. e It is also inc. 



This is the only form in which there is the least appearance of a 
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37- The Third Person is inflected thus : 

Singular. 

Masc. Fern. Neut. 

N. fce a he fceo d she fcits it or that 

G. )3ijr b of him foijxe e of'her Tiir* of it or that * 

D. foim to him faipe /o A^r Tim* /o i/ or Ma/ 

A. Kme c him. foi f Aer. foit «V or Ma/. 

Plural. 

Masc. -Fern, and* Neut. 
N. foi h M<?y 
G. fojpa* of them 
D. I3im k to, from, &c. M^/w 
A. Di ! /Am. 

a The Article Se is used for he ; * hyt. 

as, re mot jecyfan pr<£ aft, #e h hij, byj, hio, hia, heo, hi — 

ought to swear with an oath. L. L. heom, they themselves. 
Inae. c. 16. ! hyjia, hiopa, heo/ia : heopa 

b hyp. c hijrtc. d hio. commonly Feminine, heopum, 

* hype, hiepe. hepe, and hep. 

1 heo and hij. k heom. l hij and heo. 

he, hep, hit, in Dan.-Sax. is often redundant, being 
joined to articles, nouns, and pronouns, for the sake 
of greater emphasis or distinction, as ftaejr he jralj-a he 
blasphemeth. 

Dual in the Anglo-Saxon language. It is very questionable whether 
this fragment of a dual is to be considered as the real dual number. 
We fina J?e we and je ye are commonly used when two are signified. 
Ic popjeap eop, I hope given you. Gen. i. 29. Ge ne sston, Ye eat 
not, or shall not eat. Gen. iii. 1. *jJ pe ne aeton that we should not 
eat. Gen. iii. 3. The plural is as often used as the dual : hence 
Caedmon, when he represents Abraham speaking to his two servants, 
has Reptaft mcic hep, Remain you here, p. 62. 1. 2. In Gen. xxii. 5, it 
is Anbibiaft eop hep, Remain or abide you here. Du in Saxon is ex- 
actly like its Gothic sister tyfl thou. 
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38. Adjective Pronouns are so called, because, tike 
regular adjectives, they have no meaning till joined with 
a noun ; as, Upe paebep, our father ; fapaet yp Jnn 
nama : what is thy name ? 

Those adjective pronouns which are derived from the 
personal, are only the genitive cases of the personal 
pronouns, taken and declined as adjectives : thus 

CDin my, is the genitive singula^ of ) j 
Upe our, is the genitive plural of \ 
Uncep our, is the genitive of pit. 
Dm thy, is the genitive singular of > , # 
Gopep your, is the gehitive plural of \ ' 
Incep your, is the genitive of jyt» 

When these genitive cases are put in the adjective 
form they will appear thus : 

M. 8f N. Fern, M. 8f N. Fe?n. 



CDin my CDine my 
Upe our Upe our 
Uncep our % Uncepeowr 
Dm thine Dine thy 



Gopep your Gopepe your 

Incep your 3 Jncepe your 

8m his 4 Sine hers 

8ylp self 8ylpe self. 

Adjective pronouns for the most part are declined 
like common adjectives. 

39. GQm my is thus declined, exactly like the adjec- 
tive job good. 

SlNGULAfc. 

Masc. 8f Neut. (meus -urn). Fern. (mea). 

N. CDm mint or my N. CDme mine or my 
G. CDm-ep mine ox of my G. CDm- pe of mine or my 
D. COm-um to or from my D. CDin-pe to oxfrmn mine 
A. CDin-ne a mine or my. A. CDm-e mine or my. 

a The neuter gender in the Ace. case generally has mm. 



3 For the method of declining uncen and incen, See Note in fol- 
owing page. 

4 Sin his, is like the Gothic SGlNS (suus) his own. 
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Plural. 

Masc. Fern, and Neut. (met, me<z, inea.) 

N. CDin-e mine or my 

G. CDm-pa a of mine or my 

D. CDm-um to ox from mine ox my 

A. CDin-e mine or my. 

* In Dan.-Sax. menpa. 

In the same manner is declined Din thy, and Sin his; 
but Dm thy in Dan.-Sax. makes in the Gen. Plur. }>enpa. 
40. Upe or uncep our, is thus declined*: 

Singular, 
Masc. 8f Neut. Fern. 

N. Upe a our noster -rum Up-e our nostra 
G. Up-ep b of our Up-pe of our 

D. Up-um c to ox from our Up-pe to ox from our 
A. Up-ne d our. Up-e our. 

• urep and urrep. c urrum. 

b urrej and in the Neuter npe or u.re. d ujre. 

5 When two were signified, the Anglo-Saxons often used uncep and 
weep instead of upe and eopep ; they are, therefore, commonly con- 
sidered as the dual number of upe, and eopep ; but as uncep and w- 
cep are very seldom used, even "when two are spoken of, it was consi- 
dered better to put them in the Notes, than to make a regular Dual 
Number. They are thus declined : 

Singular. 
Masc. and Neut. Fern. 

N. Uncep our noster nostrum Uncepc our nostra 

G. Uncper* of our Uncepper of our 

D. Uncpum b to or from our Unceppe to ox from our 

A. Uncepne our. Uncepe our. 
Plural. 

Masc. Fern, and Neut. 
N. Uncpe c our two nostri, ce,a 
G. Unceppa of our two 
D. Uncpum d to or from our two 
A. Uncpe our two. 

• Contracted for unccper. c For uncepe. 

b For uncepum. d "For uncepum. 

Tncep, incepe, or incpfc (as the Greek o-fwrepo; -a -ov) your, of 
you two, is declined like uncep (vwitep-os -a -ov) our, of us two. 
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Plural. 

Masc. Fern, and Neut. 
N. Up-e our nostri «<e -a 
G. Up-pa of our 
D. Up-um to ox from our 
w A. Up-e our. 

4 1 . Gopep or incep your, is thus declined 6 ; 

Singular. 
Masc, and Neut. Fern. 

N. Gopep yourvester -rum 6opep-e a your vestra 
G. Gopep-ep of your 6opep-pa of your 

D. Gopep-um to your Gopep-pe to ox from your 

A. Gopep-ne your 6opep-e your. 

Plural. > 
Masc. Fern, and Neut. 
N. 6opep-e b yourvestxi, -a, ~a 
G. Gopep-pa of your 
D. Gopp-um b to ox from your 
A. Gopep-e your. 
a Goppe b Iujipe in Dan. -Sax. 

Other pronouns ending in *-ep are declined like eopep 
your. 

42. The personal pronoun of the third person has no 
declinable adjective pronoun, but the sense of it is 
always expressed by the genitive case of the primitive 
of the same gender and number ; namely, by hip, hipa, 
hipe, heopa, which are called reciprocals, because they 
always refer to some preceding person or thing, and 
generally the principal noun in the sentence : as, ♦ Ra- 
chel peop hype beapn : Rachel wept (for) her barns. 
Matt. ii. 18. foe po^hce hir pole haljebeB ppam 
hypa pynnum : He truly shall save his people from 
their sins. Matt. i. 21. 

See Note in preceding page. 
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If it be wished to define the reciprocal sense in hi/-, 
hipe, hipa, more accurately, the definitive word ajen 
own is subjoined : as, Da J?aejia racepba ealbop plat hyp 
ajen peap : Then the chief of the Priests slit his own 
clothing. . Matt. xxvi. 65. 8e be be hym y ylpum 
f ppytfS rec$ hyp ajen pulbop : He who speaketh con* 
cerning himself seeketh his own glpry. John vii. 18. 
To hip ajenpe J>eappe : To his own necessity. 

By the poets this reciprocal sense of hip, hipe &c. is 
sometimes expressed by pin and pine (suus -a -urn) his 
own: as, Bpego enjla bepe^h eajum pinum: The ruler 
of the angels (God) saw with his eyes. Caed. xxiii. 25. 
prS bpihfcen pmne : Against Hip Lor^i. Caed. vii. 20; 
Opploh bpojjop pinne : He slew his own brothers 
Caed. xxiv. 4. Ajip Sbpahame ibepe pine: Give to 
Abraham his own woman or wife. Caed. lvii. 12. 

43. 8ylp or pilp, pylpe or pilpe, or sometimes pelp, 
self is declined like tne common adjective; but it 

7 Sylp or jylpe is of the same origin as the Gothic Si AK/V or 
SlAK£ self; and so is the Cimbric SIALF, self. 

I add Dr. Johnson and Mr. Todd's remarks on the English word 
self. The former says, " Compounded with the personal pronoun him, 
self is in appearance an adjective : joined to the adjective pronouns 
my, thy, our, your, it seems a substantive. Even when compounded 
with him, it is at last found to be a substantive, by its variation in the 
plural, contrary to the nature of English adjectives $ as himself, them- 
selves. Mr. Todd observes, that Dr. Johnson has very rightly esta- 
blished the primary signification of self to be that of an adjective ; but, 
in its connexion with pronouns, he seems rather inclined to suppose it 
a substantive : first, because it is joined to possessive or adjective 
pronouns $ as my, thy, her, &c. and secondly, because it has a plural 
number, selves, contrary to the nature of the English adjective. The 
latter reason, I think, cannot have much weight, when it is remem- 
bered that the use of selves, as the plural of self, has been introduced 
into our language since the time of Chaucer. Setoen, which was origi- 
nally the accusative case singular of self, is used by him indifferently 
in both numbers : / myselven, ye yourselven, he himselven. The former 
reason will also lose its force, if the hypothesis which I have ventured 
to propose shall be admitted : viz. that, in their combinations with self, 
the pronouns my, thy, her, our, your, are not to be considered as pos- 
sessive or adjective, but as the old oblique cases of the personal pro- 

I 
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is often joined with other pronouns, and then it is either 
indeclinable or thus modified : 

Singular. Plural. 

N. Icpylp / myself P e r^F e we ourselves 

G. CDinpylpep of myself Upej^lppa of ourselves 

&c. &c. &c. &c. 

£J. Duj^lc thyself Cer-ylpe. ye yourselves 
Gf: Binpylpep of thyself Goj>ej\jy\y:j\2i of you your- 

&c. &c. &c. &c. [je/itwff 

N, Uepylc fo himself fcipylpe they themselves 
G. I3ippylpep of himself fcipaj-ylppa 0/* M*y Mm- 

&c. &c. &c. &c. [selves 

N. tSeop^lpe she herself hij- fife they themselves 
G. toipep^lrpe of herself foeopapylppa of they them- 

&c. ccc. &c. &c. [selves 

N. ftitj-ylp itself 

Q. K>irr^F e f °f itself 
&c. &c. 



nouns I, Mow, sfte, we, ye* According to this hypothesis, the .use of 
these combinations, with respect to the pronouns, is almost solecisti- 
cal ; but not more so than that of himself in the nominative case, 
which has long been authorised by constant custom : and it is re- 
markable, that a solecism of the same .sort has prevailed in the French 
language, in which moi and tot, the oblique cases ofje and tu, when 
combined with mime, are used as ungrammatically as our my and thy 
have just been supposed to be, when combined with self: Je l'ai vu 
moi-m&me, / have seen it myself-, Tu le verras toi-m&me, thou shall 
see it thyself. i\nd so in the accusative case, moi-meme is added em- 
phatically to me, and toi-m&ne to te. It is probable, I think, that these 
departures from grammar, in both languages, have been made for the 
sake of fuller and more agreeable sounds. Je-m&ne, me-meme, and te- 
mime, would certainly sound much thinner and more languid than moi- 
meme and toi-meme : and myself, thyself, &c. are as clearly prefer- 
able in point of pronunciation to Iself, meself, thouself, theeself, &c. 
though not all, perhaps, in an equal degree. It should be observed, 
that itself, where a change of case in the pronoun would not have im- 
proved the sound, has never undergone any alteration.*' 

Mr. Tyrwhitt says, " It may be proper here to take notice of the 
English pronoun or pronominal adjective self, which our best gram- 
marians, from Walhs downwards, have attempted to metamorphose 
into a substantive. In the Saxon language it is certain that rylj: was 
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Slip is also annexed to nouns: as Petpury yip Peter's 
self. Cjujrtjylp panje " Patep Noytep" sepopt. Christ 
himself sang " Paier Noster" first. Elstob's Horn. 
St. Greg, xxxvi. Pref. 

DEFINITIVES. 

44* Words that define or point out individuals or 
classes may be justly termed Definitives. 

declined tike other adjectives, and was joined in construction with 
pronouns personal and substantives, just as ipse is in Latin. They 
said, Ic rylp, Ego ipse , mm ryljrer, mei ipsius 5 irie jylpne, me ipsum, 
&c. Pcqiur rylf , Petrus ipse, &c. See sect. 43. In the age of Chaucer, 
self, like other adjectives, was become undeclined. Though he writes 
self, selve, and selven, those varieties do not denote any distinction of 
case or number ; for he uses indifferently, himself and himselven ; 
kemselfand hemselven. He joins it with substantives, in the sense of 
ipse, as the Saxons did. Canterb. Tales, v. 2862. In that selve grove, 
in illo ipso nemore. v. 4535. Thy selve neighebour, ipse tuus vicinus. 
But his great departure from the ancient usage was with respect to 
the pronouns personal prefixed to self Instead of declining them 
through the cases which they still retained, he uses constantly myself 
for Iself and meself; thyself for thouself and theeself; himself and 
hireself, for heself and sheself: and, in the plural number, our self for 
weself arid usself; yourself for yeself and youself; and hemselffor they- 
self. It would be vain to attempt to defend this practice of Chaucer 
upon any principles of reason or grammatical analogy. All that can 
be said for it is, that perhaps any regular practice was preferable to 
the confusion and uncertainty which seem to have prevailed before. 

« Accordingly, the writers who succeeded him following his example, 
it became a rule, as I conceive, of the English language, that personal 
pronouns prefixed to self were only used In one case in each number; 
viz. those of the first and second person in the genitive case, accord- 
ing to the Saxon form ; and those of the third, in the accusative. 

" By degrees, a custom was introduced of annexing sW/* to pronouns 
m the singular number only, and selves (a corruption, I suppose, of 
selven) to those in the plural. This probably contributed to persuade 
our late grammarians that self was a substantive, as the true English 
adjective does not vary in the plural number. Another cause of their 
mistake might 1)e, that they considered my, thy, our, your, to which 
self is usually joined, as pronouns possessive ; whereas I think it 
more probable that they were the Saxon genitive cases of the personal 
pronouns. The metaphysical substantive self, of which our more 
modern philosophers and poets have made so much use, was unknown, 
I believe, in the time of Chaucer." (See Tyrwhitt's Essay on the 
Language 8tc of Chaucer.) 

1 2 
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Se ike. • . . i *,.... ,pif this > 

jQAi% f a&ni any ..... Naenij none 

/Biihpic or aefchpig each one . Sum £okh 

ieic j" 7 '--" . . [ AuJ>ep oM*r 

/61c-uht any MfVig* ...... Nan-uht nothing 

Ylc, ^lc£ ^dtffttf Spile, y pilce *wcA 

/6j$ep either. ........... Naftep neither 

Apiht oog'A/* twy Meflg\ . I JJa^hfe I noU S^ nat hing. 

iTiese and some other words are definitives ; but Se 
the> commonly called an article, and pip this, generally 
denominated a demonstrative pronoun, will require the 
first and most particular attention. 

Dedensim of the Article 8 and other Definitives. 

45. The article or definitive re, peo 9 , )>aet, the, that, 
has thtee genders, and is thus declined : 

* An article is a word prefixed to substantives to direct and limit 
their application, either to a single thing hot previously mentioned 
or known, or to a single thing or a number of things already known 
or mentioned : as, an eagle, a garden, the woman. Substantives may 
be said to be already known, when they have been talked of, men- 
tioned, or understood before. In the former case the article is said to 
be Indefinite $ in the latter, Definite. 

It is here we shall discover the use of the two English articles A and 
The. A respects pur primary perception, and denotes individuals as 
unknown. The respects our secondary perception, and denotes indi- 
viduals as known. To explain by example : — I see an object pass by, 
which I never, saw till then : What do I say? There goes a beggar with 
A long beard. — The map departs, and returns a week after : What do 
I say then > There goes the beggar with the long beard. The article 
only is ehanged-^-the rest remains unaltered. Harris's Hermes, vol. i. 
p. 215. * 

The necessity of the article arises from the necessity of what are 
termed common nouns or general terms, which are by far the greater 
number of nouns ; and its use is to reduce their generality, by en- 
abling us occasionally to employ common or general terms instead of 
proper nouns : so that the article, when joined to a common noun, 
becomes a substitute for another word j which, though a proper name, 
is commonly of more limited use, and consequently not equally well 
known. Thus joined, it becomes a great convenience, hi supplying 
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Singular. 
Masc. fern, Neut. 

N. 8e a Seo d D»t h the, thai 

G. Baer Baepe c Paef* of the, that 

D. Dam b Daepe f B,am b to % from>fyc.tke>that 
A. Done c Da* Baet h M*, M0/. 

a yeo, Jxme, JTaene, and fact. « Jaepe 

* jTaem, ]>an, J?oi?, K and * n f On is sometimes funded to 

Dan. Sax. }>y and Jug, Jrape : as Jpenon in erf. 
« Jraen, J7aene, bene, and Janne. « baeoe. * fa. 

d je,poJ?aep,faeo,peo,and}wt. * pijr, J>ar. 

the place of a word or name, either not in the language, or not known 
so well to ourselves and to the persons with whom we are conversing. 

The is called the definite article, and is the imperative mood of 
the Saxon Dean to take, Tooke, vol. ii. p, 60. See Crombie's £#- 
mology, p. 63 and 64. 

The indefinite articles are an and a. An is the original word 
always useg] by tne Saxons 5 for they wrote an tpeop a tree; an jreopa 
a few, which succeeding times contracted into a. It is the numeral 
adjective (ane, sen, an,) one ; applied as the -French and Italians ap- 
ply their numerals un, une, the Dutch their een, and the German* 
their ein. See Crombie's Etymology, p. 57. 

By whatever term a and an be designated, it seems evident that 
they were originally synonymous with the name of unity : hence they 
cannot be joined to a plural noun. 

In languages that have no indefinite article, the word alone is used 
in the indefinite sense. Thus in English, which has no indefinite arti- 
cle in the plural number, men means any men ; and the men, some • 
particular men : m the .same manner as a man means any man ; and 
the mm, torn* particular man. See Crombie's Etymology, to. p. 52 ; 
Harris'* £ferjfte*> p. 214; Giants English Grammar, p. 23; Tooke, 
wl. i. p. 58. 

9 The article re, reo, sometimes signifies that: #s, Seman poapyjtV 
of Ijpabela jrolce, ExocL xii, 15, That soul shall perish from thepeopU 
ofbrael. The Latin Vulgate has " Perihit anima itfa de Israel." The ori- 
ginal Hebrew has not only the article tf (e), often signifying that, but 
Wtfl (<*wa), another definitive, pointing out the person more de- 
finitely : as. That or thai very scwL &c. }mtw» mn» WZXn WDM 
(unfikefte «n£pes eewa miseral) . The Greek Septuagint has followed 
the Hebrew, using two de&wtivesr-the article rj the or that, apd 
sxsi/t). EjffA^iwj<r€r^3j 4>vx*) wwj t% Itrpayfik. Another example 
of jpe being used for that, is John vi. 10 : On J?«pe rtoye faer mycel 
2«pj> I» th>x jrftfce mas much grass. The Greek is Hv is ypproi 
itoXvg sy tw rww. Here row is the article signifying iAot. The Latin 
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Plural. 

Masc. Fern. &f Neut. 
N* Da a the, those l0 
G. Daepa b of the, those 
D. Dam c to ox from the, those 
A. Da the, those. 

* In Dan.Saj.Jmi,)^ and in c faern, ]?am, ]?on, \\, and in 

the N. S. te£5 and teyy. Dan. Sax. \y and J?ij. 

b In N. S. cejjpa and teyypa. 

The Anglo-Saxon article is prefixed both to proper 
and common names " : ye is put before masculine 
nouns ; as, y e man the man, and pe Iohannep John : 
yeo before feminine nouns ; as yeo pipman the woman, 
and j-eo /6 J>elplebe JEthelfleda : and }>aet: " before neuter 
nouns; as, ]>aet jraeb the seed. 

46. The use of the article may be seen in the follow- 
ing ♦ 

EXAMPLES. 

The Nominative Masculine, Feminine and Neuter : — 
8eo j-apel yy ma Jxmne mettr. *j pe lichama ma 

would be iUo : as, u Herba autem multa erat in illo loco." For the de- 
rivation qf r e and yeo, see Note 16 . 

10 Da signifies those as well as the : as, Gehypan £a Jnnj J?e ge 
jehypaft, To hear those things that ye hear : Matt. xiii. 17. 

11 The Anglo-Saxons not only used their article before common 
nouns, but before proper names, as the Greeks used b, ij, and tJie 
Italians il and la. The former wrote 6 A\e%av$po$ Alexander ; the 
latter, il Tasso, Tasso ; and the Saxons, Fop jJaene Depobem, For 
Herod; Matt. ii. 22. Daer fcaelenber mobop, Tfce Saviour* s mother: 
he was called ftxlenb, from haelan to heal. The Italian il, lo, la, de- 
rive their origin from the Latin ilie he, the, that ; and the French le 
is evidently from Me; the formej syllable, il, expresses he, and the 
latter, le, denotes that; unemphatically serving as the definite article. 
Hickes's Thesaurus, vol. i. p. 8 : aq£ Crombie's Etymology, 8vo. p. 63. 

12 The definitive Jraet or J?at that, often appears to signify only the: 
as, Daet jobe jaeb, The good seed: Matt. xiii. 38. Daefc jrlob, Thb 
^oo<i. Matt. xxiv. 39. Daet popb, The word. Matt. xiii. 20. 

When set before masculine or feminine nouns, it also often sig- 
nified only the : as, Daet pijr, The woman. Matt. xxii. 27. Daet pole, 
The people. Numb. xi. 4. 
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J>onne f peap, The soul is more than meat, and 
the body more than the clothing. 

Genitive Masculine 

]>aep: as,Ne eapt Jm J>aerCapepep ppeonb, Thou 
art not (the friend of Gesar, or) Gesars friend. 
John xix. 12. 

Feminine 
J>aepe : as, Daepe toepobiabircian bohtup, The 
daughter of Herodias (or Herodias 9 daughter). 
Matt. xiv. 6. 

Dative Masculine 

J?am: as, Anb cpaeft to J?am baelenbe, And said to 
the Saviour. John xix. 9. 
Feminine 
J>aepe: as, Op ]>aepe tybe, Of ox from the (that) 
/tW. John xix. 27. 

Accusative Masculine 

]*>ne : as, Duph J>one pitejan, By the prophet. 
Matt. i. 22. 

Feminine s L 
J>a : as, Da ptobon p# J>a pobe, 7%iy tf/ootf near 
the cross. John xixl 25. 
4 Neuter 

f : as, Nim f cilb, Receive the cAtVe/. Matt. ii. 13. 

&fo o/"/Ae Article in the Plural. 
Examples. 
Nominative 

J>a : as, f j?a hchama net punobon on pobe, That 
the bodies remain not on the cross. John xix. 31. 



Genitive 

A/awy of the Jews 



J?aepa : as, CDanega J?sepa Iuba paebbon Jnp jeppit, 
cw rairf /Aw title. John xix. 20. 



Dative 



)>am: as, On Jam baxum com Iohannep, /* tho^e 
(fay^ came John. Matt. iii. 1 • 
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Accusative 

]>a : as, foepobep cly pobe J>a tun jel-pitegan, Herod 
called the {star-diviners) astrologers. Matt, ii.7* 

8e is sometimes put for he he. 

47* 8e, peo, J?e # beo, fat, used in Saxon for qui, qua, 
quod, who and which: as, /Gneappe, J&neas who; opep 
Jaene, w^r w/Aom ; pe pap o/Ao «/<*$. Luke i. 23; pe lp 
jenemeb, 10A0 is called. Luke vi. 15 ; ealle \>set he 
ahte, a// thai he had. Matt, xviii. 25 ; pum pip peo 
haepbe, a certain woman who had, &c. Luke xiii. 11; 
be aelcon popbe J?e op Gobep m\x\e ^ae^, by every word 
which goeih out of God's mouth. Matt. iv. 4. 

Observe also. J?e ,s is the English definite article the ; 
and in Anglo-Saxon it is set before nouns in ajiy case, 
and in both numbers: as, Iohannep J?e pulluhtepe cpaej?, 
John the Baptist saith. J2u mseg \e laeqe haelan \e punb, 
-hotv can the physician heal the tvound. Bede. 

De, together with the personal pronoun or article 
after which it is placed, frequently stands only for the 
relative word who ; which relative is always of the same 
person as the pronoun expressed in Saxon: as, ic )>e 
rtanbe is who stand, and not I who stand; for ic and 
pe together only stand for who of the first person. This 
is seen from the whole passage : Ic eom Gabjuel, ic J>e 
ptanbe bepopan Gobe, / am Gabriel, who stand before 
God; Jm \ e jelypbept, (qui credidisti,) who believedsi ? 
re J>e com on Dpihtnep naman, (qui venit in nomine 
Domini,) who cometh in the Lord's name. Mark xi. 9 ; 
paebeji ujie \u J?e eapt, our Father who art. Matt.vi. 9; 

Ee man pe \ e, the mail who ; anb ealle tpaopa J>a j>e 
abba?! paeb, and all the trees which have seed. Gen. i. 
29. Sometimes, however, the personal pronoun may 
be expressed: as, je J>e pophton, ye who. work. Matt. vii. 
23 ; eabige p^nb fa J>e nu pepa%, blessed are they who 
now weep. Matt. v. 4. * 

13 De and J?y in the Dan. Sax. are set before nouns in all genders 
and in any case, but principally in the Dative. For the derivation of 
\e, see Note l and 16 . 
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De J>e sometimes occur for pe ]>e : as, \e \e on me 
betyp$, who believe th on me. Bede. 

Be placed before he in all cases stands for wAo in the 
same case: as, De Jmph hip pillan, through whose will. 
Gen.xlv. 8; ]?e}>uph hine,through whom. Matt, xviii. 7; 
]>e hipa naman, whose name. Numb. xiii. 5. 

48. Daet or J?at is used in Saxon as its derivative that 
in English, not only as a relative, but as follows : Se 
Jiaelenb j?aet pipte, the Saviour knew that. Malt. xii. 
15 ; J>aet bybe unholbman, arc enemy did that. Matt, 
xiii. 28 ; Ic pecge eop. J?aet aelc ibel popb, I tell you, 
that every idle word. Matt. xii. 36 ; ealle ]>a jnng )>e 
ge pyllen f men eop bon, &c. all things which ye will 
that men do to you, &c. Matt. vii. 12. 

A pronoun is sometimes set before the article for 
greater emphasis or distinction: as Cpae^ he pebipcop 
him to,the bishop said to him; Cpaeft heo jreo abbubippe 
to him, the abbess said to him. Cod. MS. Hickes's 
Thesaurus, p. 8. 

49. The Definitive Dip, this, is declined thus : 

Singular. 
Muse. Fern. Neut. 

N. Dip a ihis\&c Deop thish&c Dip this hoc 
G. Dipep b of this Dippepe d of this Dipep of this 
D. Dij-um c to, fyc, Dippepe d to, Sfc. Dipum c /o this. 
A. Dipne this. Dap e this. Dip a this. 

Plural. 

Masc. Fern. 8f Neut. 

N. Dap these, hi, hee, h«c 

G. Dippepa f of these 
D. Dipum toyby, fyc. these 
A. Dap these. 

a Daer, Jkxjt, J>eor. For the deriva- 4 Djfre , Jraepe, Jarepo. 
tkm of Jwej-, »ee Note w . * D«r, J?oor. 

b J^mr* J*FT* far- f Diflra, Jnjrejui, J»rr w )>yrr. 

c Dijr,fijron or J^yfoe, }>ar rwa, pyjum. 
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Sometimes J>ip, this, in the masculine or feminine 
gender appears to be less definite than commonly, and 
merely supplies the place of the article pe, peo, fact the: 
as Senb up on J>ay ppy n, aS^c/ us into THEswine, Mark v. 
12 ; Da eobon )>a unclaenan jaftaj - on J>a pp^n, Then 
the unclean spirits entered into the swine. 

50. The following definitives are declined like mm 
my, or job goodi 

• Masc. 8f Neut. ' Fein. 

,/Gnij, aeni aenije any 

Naenij < naenije none 

yGnlipic or aenlipij aenliprje each 

Sum rume some 

Gall 1 * V ..ezUeall 

/61c • aelce all 

Apiht, apuht, aphtr, auht, 1 „, . 

V, uhtr, ^ht, or puht j • • • • «*-** 

Napiht, nopiht, nauht, naht, 1 w .MiV 

naenrjpuht J ^ 

/61c-uht ..... i k -any -thing 

Nan-uht no-thing 

Spile, hpilc, Jnlhc, J>ylc or J>ijrlic • . ppilce such 

Ylc 15 ylce same. 

These are declined like adjective pronouns in ep, 
such as eopep your : 

Masc. 8f Neut. Fern. 

AuJ>ep, oJ>ep, oJtoji, opJ>eji, oujjep. .auj>epe, &c. other 
/6j]?ep &Zl? e P e both, either 



14 6al, eall, or aell, being prefixed to other words, import excellence, 
perfection, fullness : as, i&llmihtij almighty; aWyesXbdi all-governing. 

15 When a is annexed to ylc, it gives particular emphasis : as, ylca 
that very thing or person ; in Masculine, re ylca the very same ,• in 
Feminine, jeo ylce the very same. In the Genitive Masculine and 
Neuter, it is Jrar ylcan of the very same ; and in the Genitive case 
Feminine, Jraepe ylcan of the very same. It is declined, as all words 
with the emphatic a (see Etym, 22), like the 2nd declension Pitega. 
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RELATIVE PRQNOUNS. 

51. Relative Pronouns IC are % so named because they 
relate or refer to some word or clause going before, 
hence called their antecedent, ftpa, hua who; Masc. 



16 Mr. Webb observes, that in Anglo-Saxon, the relative pronouns 
are partly derived from verbs, and partly borrowed from foreign sources. 

One relative pronoun appears to be derived from the same source 
as the Greek article, tipa who, Greek article i. — This pronoun is ad- 
ectived in -eb and -en : as 

hpaet, i.e. hpa-eb, hpaeb, hpefc, what; 

hpaen, i. e. bpa-en, hpsen when; — the latter is not used as a pronoun. 

Some are derived from verbs thus : 

Simple Verb. Ancient Preterite. Adj. Pret.in edwaden. 

In ed or t. Daet said, 
i. e. Da-efc, )ret 
that. 



mentioned, &c. 



Dean to take, assume, 
or speak of before. 
(Tooke,vol.ii.p.59.) 
in en. — Daen, which is the modern then and than ; not indeed used as 

pronouns, but possessing the exact signification of that; some 

noun being always understood after them : viz. time always after 

then; and manner, degree, &c. after than. 
Da, )>e, \y 9 Jwo are Masculine or Feminine $ Dset is Neuter, and 

signifies who, this, that. 
That said 

The {that unadjectived) said 
Then (adjectived in en) that time 
Than (ditto). Than is that, differently constructed : as "They loved 

* him more than me,*' i. e f " They loved me that much (or that 

degree), they loved him more 
There ()>a-ep) that place. 

Simple Verb. Ancient Preterite. 

Saegan to say. . . . « . Sc, reo said j used in the sense of who or that. 
Se, masculine 5 reo, feminine. 

Se, reo is not adjectived as a pronoun. The regular adjectived pre- 
terite would be jaeb. The 5 is often dropped in Anglo-Saxon $ and 
instances are abundant where this verb occurs : as CDan jaefc, COeii 
jaeboo, in which the 5 is obviously sunk, both in the pronunciation 
and orthography. 

Home Tooke derives re, jvo, differently, thus (see vol. ii. p. 60) : 

Seon to see. Imperative, je, r f o see. But perhaps the imperative 

was originally nothing but the preterite applied man imperative sense. 

Se, reo are equally preterites of reon as imperatives $ its use, and the 

analogy of other similar pronouns, seem to require a preterite signi- 
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and Fern, and hpaet, huaet ", what, Neuk &c. are thus 
declined : 

Sing. & Plur. Sing, & Plur. 

Masc. 8f Fern. Neut. 



N. fopa who 

G. topaej" whose m 

D. topam a to, from, fyc. 

whom 
A. fopaene b whom. 



fopaet c what 
fopaej- oftohat 
fopam ft to, yhwrc, 8fc, 

what 
fopaet wAo/. 



* frpaera and hpi. b t)ponc. c frpat, huaet. 

Examples 
of hpa, &c. fapa j-ealbe J>e ftirne anpealb, Who gave 
thee this power? Matt. xxi. 2o. ftua \y Jnj% Who is 




fapaet: is used for hpa: as fapaet \y ]?ej% /SP^o is this? 
Mark iv 41. fapaet: \y \ey manner- j*unu, Who is this 
mans son ? John xii. 34. 

fication. Let the same use and analogy determine whether it is most 
naturally derived from peon or pagan, and signifies see, seen, or said. 
The simple relatives re, ]?a, hpa are frequently compounded with 
each other, and with different particles. 

With each other, probably for the sake of greater emphasis : as re 
pe, pe $e, $e $e> and Sa $a, not used as a pronoun. 

Se hpa contracted in ppa so, not used as a pronoun, except when re- 
compounded into ppa hpa jpa whosoever. 

With different particles, particularly the terminations -ap, -ep, -en, 
-he, and the prefix ge. As or es, and er exist, in modern German, as 
independent personal pronouns, and signify he or i*. Er is evidently 
from the Anglo-Saxon noun t5ep or Pep a man, and lie is the Anglo- 
Saxon term for body, resemblance, similarity, like. 
Daep (i. e. Sa-cp said-man, said-it) this, who 
Daene (i. e. Sa-ep said-man, said-it) who 
iDpaep (i. e. hpa-ep what-it) whose 
"Dpsep (i.e. hpa-ep whai-man, what-it) what (understand place) 

where, not used as a pronoun, 
ftpilc (i. e. hpa-Iic what-like) which. 
17 Some class with the above, hpsec-hoja, hpeet-hpegu, fepeee-fepeg, 
and the Dano-Saxon, huot-huoego somewhat, a little $ frptte-hpegu- 
ninga, hpaet-hpaeganuogcr somewhat, something, &c. 
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In the same manner — that is like hpa — are^ declined 

Masculine and Feminine. Neuter. 

JE% hpa every one JE% hpaet (from aelc hpa) every 

thing 

Ge hpa any one Gc hpaet any thing 

Gllej- hpa who vise? £\\ej hpaet what else ? 

Ge hpa any one Ge hpaet any thing 

6Uer hpaec what else ? 

Spa hpa j-pa whosoever: as, Spa Spa hpaet rpa w ha tsoever : as, Do $ 
hpa rpa eop ne unbeppeh%, ppa lip«t jpa he eoy pec je, Do 

Whosoever shall not receive you: whatsoever he telle th you: St. 
Matt. x. 14. John ii. 5. 

52. The relative pronoun hpilc Ig , Masc. (qui) who; 
hpilce, Fern, (quae) who ; hpilc, Afew/. (quod) which or 
t#Aa/. Gw. hpilcef, Masc. and Neut. (cujus) whose ; 
hpilcepe or hpilcpe, Fern, whose, &c. is declined like 
the adjective job good, or the adjective pronoun uncep, 
&c. • 

Spa hpilc ppa whosoever, is declined in the same man- 
ner : as Spa hpilcne j-pa hi baebon, Whomsoever they 
asked: Mark xv. 6. 

fapilc is also used in a definitive sense, signifying 
every one, all; and its compounds aejhpilc, aeghpilce 
(for aelc hpilc) every one, &c. 



OF NUMBERS. 

53. Numbers are either Cardinal or Ordinal. The 
Cardinal express a number absolutely, and are the 
hinges upon which the others rest : as, an one; tpegen 
two ; j>py three, &c. 

Ordinal Numbers denote order or succession : as ye 
ponma the* first ; pe oJ>ep the second; fe"j>pibba the 
third, &c. 



18 For the derivation of hpilr, see Note iC . 
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Cardinal Numbers. Ordinal Numbers. 

1 An *one l9 Se popma the first* /■■< ** - v 

2 Tpejen b two* 1 Se oj?en the second 

3 Dpy c lArec "'. So }>pibba *te third™ 

4 Feopep/our ** Se jreoji]?a fta fourth 

5 Fiyfive , Se pjta the fifth 

6 Six six Se pxta the sixth 

7 Seojon d seven Se jeoj:oJ>a the seventh 

8 6ahta eight Se eahteojra the eighth 

9 Nijon nine* 5 Se mgojra the ninth 

10 Tyn ten * Se teo]» the tenth 

1 1 6nblupiii e eleven Se enblupta 1 the eleventh 

12 Tpelp twelve Se cpelpta the twelfth 

J 3 Dpcotytie thirteen 27 Se ]?neote)?a /Ac thirteenth 

14 Feopeptyne/owrteen 28 Se jeopepteofa the fourteenth 

• aeoe, sen. d Seopen,rypan. 

b tpe^e, tp 13, tpa. e aenblepan, aentoly pan . 

>jieo. f enblepta, aenlypta, aellypta. 

19 The Gothic has, AlNS, AINAj AlN> one; and the Cimbric 
ATT, owe. 

80 Cimbric FYRST, and Gothic fcKMMlSTA, the first 

21 In Gothic T VAl> TV£S, TVA> duo, duae, duo, two : 

the Cimbric is TCJ, too. 

• The Cimbric is THRY, three, Gothic <J>KlNS. 

23 Gothic <J>KlcVQA **e third. 
** Cimbric FIUHUR./oiir. 

25 The Gothic is NltlN nine. 

26 The English word ten is formed from ton, tyne, tyn, the past 
tense or passive participle of tynan to inclose, to encompass, &c. As 
there is nothing strictly arbitrary in language, the, names of Numerals 
must have a meaning. It is very probable that all numeration was 
originally performed by the fingers, the actual resort of the ignorant; 
for the number of the fingers is still the utmost extent of numeration. 
The hands doubled, closed or shut in, include and conclude all Dumber, 
and might therefore be well denominated tyn or ten, as closing all nu- 
meration. If you want more, you must begin again ; ten and one, ten 
and two &c. to twain-tens $ when you again recommence twain-tens 
and one, &c. See H. Tooke's Diversions ofPurley, vol. ii. p. 201 — 
204. r 

2 ? The Cimbric is THRETTAN, thirteen. 
28 In Cimbric FIURTAN, fourteen. 
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Cardinal Numbers. Ordinal Numbers. 

15 Fijtyne fifteen Se jij*eoJ>a thefifteenth 

16 Sixtync sixteen" Se jnteojJa the sixteenth 

17 Seojrontyne seventeen Se reoponteojra the seventeenth 

18 Gahtatyne eighteen Se cahcaceo^a the eighteenth 

19 Nijontyne nineteen Se nijonteo)?a the nineteenth 

20 Tpentig twenty 90 Se tpenteogo]?a the twentieth 

21 An "j tpentig one and 1 An "j tyeneeo£o]?a one and tweii-. 

twenty. /•' tieth 

30 Dnittij «Wr<y Se huttnjofca *fa> thirtieth 

40 Feopentij/orty Se peopepteojotfa the fortieth 

50 Fift\% fifty _ Se pjtcojofca the fiftieth . 

60 Sixtij warty , Se jixteojofta the sixtieth 

70 toUNDjeopunnj seventy 31 . . Se DUN Dreopoimjofta the se- 
ventieth 

- 80 t)UNDeahtati£ eighty Se fcUN Deahtatijofca the eighth 

eth 
90 toUNDnijpnti3 ninety .... Se DUNDmjonteojo^a the nine- 
tieth 
100 &UNDtJeonti2<ro hun-1 Se DUNDteontcojoSa *te Aim- 

dred J ' ' draft/*. 

110 fcUNDenlujontigcm hun- &c. Ac. 

dred and ten 
120 fcUN Dtpeljxij an hun- 
dred and twenty * 
200 Tpahunb two hundred 
1000 Durcno a thousand. 
&c. &c. 

To the preceding Numerals may be added 

54. 8um, pime, some, or about ; as, 
pjuttija pun, tfo/ratf thirty, or aAow/ thirty. 
Sumetpejen, 06021/ two. 
8ume ten, a6ou/ faw. 
Ba> bejert, batjia, butu, butjiu, both. 
Tpin, getpin, /tcww. 



*> In Cimbric SIAXTAN, sixteen. 

30 See Note 3, Chap. Hi. page 4. 

31 The word bUND answers to the Moeso-Gothic htlNcV a hun- 
dred. The Saxons prefixed DUND to Numerals from 70 to 120. 
Junius thinks it is an expletive, as jeopon seven and tig (in Gothic 
TIF) ten, denote seven tens or seventy without fcUND prefixed. 
The Goths post-fixed htlNcV. See Lye's Dictionary sub voce. 
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• 

An-pealb (one fold,) simple; tp^-pealb, two-fold; ]>py- 
pealb, threefold, 

SrS, a journey, time, especially in the Dative Plural p)>- 
urp, piJ>on, or pij>an, is added to numerals to denote 
times ; as Feopeji pifon four times, Fip pifton five 
times, founbpeopontij pJ>on seventy times. The 
three first Numerals have their own form to express 
this idea ; as, aene once, tp^pa twice, J>p^pa thrice, or 
three times. 

Declension of Numerals. 

55. An, ane one, and pum, pume some, are declined 
like the adjective 30b good. 

Ba both, tpa two, and J?py three, are declined thu3 : 

N. Ba ~ both 
G. Bejpa of both 
D. Bam to or by both 
A. Ba 60/A. 

Feopep in the Dative remains peopep ; as in Orosius, 
p. 22, On peopep bagum in four days : but it makes 
peopepa in the Genitive. 

Tijifive, and px six, are indeclinable. 

8eopon seven has a Genitive, peopona. 

Tpelp has tpelpum and tpelpa; as, an op J>am tpelpunv 
an J>apa tpelpa, one of the twelve. But it is often in* 
declinable ; as, mib hyp tpelp leopning-cnihtum, 
amidst his twelve learning knights (disciples). 

Tpentij twenty, and other words in tig are declined 

N. T.3 

G. Tij-pa 

D. Tij-um* 

A. T13. 

a .-on, -an. 

These words in tij are used in the nominative and 
accusative both as nouns which govern the genitive, 
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and as adjectives which are combined with nouns in 
the same case; but in the dative and genitive they seem 
to be used merely as adjectives ; as, tpentig jeajia, 
twenty years; Jjpyttig f cillin^af or ycxWrn-^twenty [of] 
shillings i tpentigum pmtjiurn/or twenty years, J?pit- 
tigum J>ufenbum by thirty thousands. 

56. The word fceALFe 88 half, before or after a nu- 

32 Our ancestors made use of two ways in numbering things. The 
first consists of putting together nouns of number, and another noun 
or pronoun, without any conjunction ; as, Anb Jraer ymb in pucan 
com re cyninj Gobpun Jquttiga pura ]?apa monna J?e in J?am hepe 
peop]?uree paepon, And about three weeks after king Godrun came with 
about thirty of the best men who were in the army. — Saxon Chronicle, in 
the year dccclxxviii. Bpocmail per gehaten hcopa ealbopman. re 
aetbsepjr ftanon piptiga pum, Their captain was called Brocmail, who 
escaped thence with about fifty. — Saxon Chronicle, in the year dcvii. 

TTie second is the use and signification of the Numeral word healpe, 
half, which in Saxon increases not the number to which it is added, 
but only shows that half is to be taken from it. For instance : Op 
J?pibbau healppe hybe, of two hides and an half; FeopJ?e healpe stands 
for three and an half-, as, FeopJ?e healpe gypfc, three rods and an 
half: FeopJ^e healpe hunb pcipe, three hundred and fifty ships : Oj?ep 
healp hunb bipcopa, an hundred andfifty bishops. Wheelock and Gib- 
son's Chronicles, in the year dcccxciii compared -with each other, 
also fairly illustrate this rule ; where that has COib taubbe healp hunb 
pcipa; and this (Dib ccl pcipa. So the Greeks said rptfov ^tw^oXiov 
(pro duobus obolis et semisse), for two oboli and an half: i££o//,ov 
fjfjuraXavtov (pro sex talentis cum dimidio), for six talents and an half 
The Anglo-Saxon manner of numbering is like the Gothic, *and the 
Gothic like the Greek. After the same manner also the Latins say 
Sestertius quasi semis tertius, &c. The ancient Cimbri used this way 
of numbering, as AAR HALFTR1D1UM TUSANDA UTDROG 
HELGE MIDGUTANUM SINUM, In the year mmd Helgo went forth 
with his Goths (See "Hie 35 1 st page of the 5 th Book of Olaus Wormiuss 
DanishMonuments) . The present Icelanders also make use of this way of 
numbering ; as, i tipin bisfeopanom t)alft fiortoa i)imotat> feprcfena 
(in hdc dicecesi cccl parochia) ; in this diocese there are three hundred and 
fifty parishes. (Taken out of an old MS. at the end of a book of Olaus 
Wormius, that bears the title of Regum Dania series duplex.) The 
Scots likewise having been taught the old Danish and afterwards the 
Anglo-Saxon by our ancestors in the time of the Conquest, answer 
those who ask them What o'clock is it? It is half ten, which in Latin 
signifies sesquinona est, It is half an hour past nine. So, It is half 

K 
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meral denotes that half must betaken from the number 

expressed, as 

OJ>ep healp, one and a half, 

Dpeo healp, or i d ^ 

Dpibbe healpe, $ ^' 

Tpa jeajie ^J Jjpibbe halp, two years and half the third, 

Feop]>e healpe, three and a half. 

Ordinal Numbers are declined as Adjectives. 

The Anglo-Saxons also expressed numbers in the 
same manner as the Romans, by the different positions 
of the following letters I, V, X, L, C, D, M* s . 



CHAPTER V. 

THE VERB. 

57* A Verb ! is said to be " that part of speech which 
signifies to be, or to do f or it asserts something of a 



twelve, which in Latin signifies semihora est post undecvmam^ i. e. It is 
half an hour past eleven. In like manner, It is half one, i. e. duode- 
cimo est et dimidia, It is half an hour after twelve. Hickes's Thesaurus, 
p. 33. and Shelton's View, &c. p. 71; 

35 I signifies 1, probably because it is the simplest and plainest 
character in the alphabet : V stands for 5, because it was derived 
from the Greek T (upsilon), the fifth vowel : X resembles two V's, and 
signifies 10 : L is supposed to represent the lower half of C, anciently 
written E (see Introduction, Specimen 4, page 10), and consequently 
expresses 50 : C, centum, 100: D, dimidium, or half a thousand, 
500 j or it may be the half of CI3 : M is supposed to be a contrac- 
tion of CK), or to denote mille : hence our million, or a thousand 
thousands. 

1 The essence of the verb consists in affirmation ; and by this pro- 
perty it is distinguished from every other part of speech. An adjective 
expresses an accident, quality, or property of a thing, as conjoined 
with a noun : thus when we say "a wise man/' wisdom is the name 
of the quality, and wise is the adjective expressing that quality, as 
joined with the subject man. Accordingly, every adjective is resolvable 
into the name of the thing implied, and any term of reference or con- 
junction, as of, with ; but it affirms nothing. Thus if we say " a 
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noun : as, 8e man lupaft, the man loveth ; here lupa$ 
is a verb, because it signifies to do something, or asserts 
the action of the noun man. foif boc ff 9 his book is; 
and Tpelp jnteja rynbon, twelve prophets are. In these 
examples, yr* ana pynbon are known to be verbs, be- 
cause they assert the existence or being of hip boc and 
tpelp piteja. 

Anglo-Saxon verbs may be divided into Active and 
Neuter \ 



wise man/' which is equivalent to* "a man with" or "join wisdom/' 
or « a man of wisdom/' there is no affirmation ; an individual is 
singled from a species, under the character of wisdom, Jmt nothing is 
asserted of this individual. If we say " the man is wise/' or Qu- 
est sapiens, there is something affirmed of the man, and the affirma- 
tion is expressed by is or est. If wisdom, the thing attributed, and the 
assertion is or est be combined in the expression, as in Latin vir 
sapit, it is obvious that the essence of the verb consist s, not in de- 
noting the attribute wisdom^ but in affirming that quality as belong- 
ing to the subject vir or man ; for if you cancel the assertion, the 
verb is immediately converted into an adjective, and the expression 
becomes vir sapiens, a wise man. 

As nouns denote the subjects of our discourse, so verbs affirm their 
accidents or properties. The former are the names of things, the 
latter what we say concerning them. These two, therefore, must be 
the only essential parts of speech : for to mental communication no- 
thing else can be indispensably requisite, than to name the subject of 
our thoughts, and to express our sentiments of its attributes or pro- 
perties. As the verb essentially expresses affirmation, without which 
there could be*no communication of sentiment, it has been hence con- 
sidered as the principal part of speech, and was, therefore, called by 
the ancient grammarians TO 'PHMA, Vehbum, verb, or the word, 
by way of eminence* The noun, however, is unquestionably of earlier 
origin. To assign names to surrounding objects would be the first 
care of barbarous nations ; their next essay would be to express their 
most common actions, or states of being. This indeed is the order of 
nature, the progress of intellect. Hence the verb, in order and in 
importance, forms the second class of words in human speech j and, 
like the noun, is the fruitful parent of a great part of every vocabu- 
lary. See Crombie's Etymology and Syntax of the English Language, 
p. 89 and 110. 

The formation of Verbs is given in Chap. v. note 4 . 

* It is allowed that this division is not strictly correct, and free from 
objection $ as Neuter signifies neither, that is, neither active nor pas- 

k2 
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58. In regard to their inflection, verbs are regular, 
irregular, or defective, 

59. To verbs belong conjugation, mood, tense, num- 
ber, and person. 

CONJUGATION. 

60. Conjugation is a regular arrangement of the in- 
flections incident to verbs. 

In Anglo-Saxon, all the inflections of verbs may be 
arranged under one form; there is, therefore, only one 
conjugation 3 . 

sive ; which, as we do not acknowledge a passive voice, is not pro- 
perly applied. The term neuter is used to denote merely a state or 
posture : as to sleep, to sit, &c. : or if it express the action of its nomi- 
native case, it will not have an object or accusative case -, as to walk, 
to run, &c. An active verb, on the. contrary, will always take an 
accusative case after it. We can thus easily distinguish an active 
from a neuter verb : — if the accusative ca»e of a pronoun can be placed 
after the verb, it is active ; if not, it is neuter. 

3 What is generally termed the passive voice, has no existence in 
the Anglo-Saxon, any more than in the modern English language. 
In every instance, it is formed by the neuter verb and the perfect . 
participle It is true, the, Romans had a passive voice or passive 
form of the word ; because when passion or suffering was denoted, the 
verb had a different mode of inflection to that which was used in the 
active voice. They wrote in the active voice amat; in Saxon, he Ih- 
paS, he loves, and in the passive amatur ; in Saxon, he yrge lupob, he 
is loved. But neither the Saxon nor English have different inflections, 
for suffering is denoted by the neuter verb, and past participle. In 
parsing, every word should be considered a distinct part of speech : 
we do not call " to a king" a dative case in English, as* we do " regi" 
in Latin, because the English phrase is not Formed by inflection, but 
by the auxiliary words " to a." If then cases be rejected, by common 
consent, from English nouns, why may not the passive voice, and all 
the moods and tenses formed by auxiliaries, be rejected not only from 
the English, but its parent the Saxon ? We shall then see these lan- 
guages in their primitive simplicity. Dr. Wallis, one of our oldest 
and best grammarians, has divested the English of its latinized forms ; 
and remarks, when speaking of his predecessors, Gill, Jonson, &c. 
" Omnes ad Latinse linguae normam hanc nostram Anglicanam ni- 
mium exigentes multa inutilia praecepta de Nominum Casibus, Gene- 
ribus, et Declinationibus, atque Verborum Temporibus, * Modis et 
Conjugaiionibus, de Nominum item et Verborum Regimine, aliisque 
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THE MOODS. 

The change 4 a verb undergoes to express the mode or 
manner in which an action or state exists is called mood. 
There are four moods In Saxon: Indicative, Subjunctive, 
Imperative, and Infinitive. 

similibus tradiderunt, quae a lingua nostra sunt prorsus aliena, adeo- 
que confusionem potius et obscuritatem pariunt, quam explication i 
inserviunt." See Pre/ace to Grammatica Lingua Anglicance, p. xxvi. 

The chapter De verbo begins -, " Verborum flexio seu conjugation 
que in reliquis Unguis maximam sortitur difficultatem, apud Anglos 
levissirao negotio peragitur." This remark is equally applicable to 
the Anglo-Saxon. Ibid. p. 102. 

The Rev. Dr. Crombie has treated the English verbs with his usual 
critical ability. See Etymology and Syntax of the English Language, 
p. 127- Mr. Grant's Grammar is upon the same plan, and deserves 
the attention of those who would fully understand the English lan- 
guage. Perhaps, however, both he and Dr. Crombie have pruned too 
much from the English verb. 

Mr. Tyrwhitt observes, in his Essay on the English Language in 
the time of Chaucer (about 1350) : The auxiliary to ben was also a com- 
plete verb, and being prefixed to the participle of the past time, with 
the help of the other auxiliary verbs, supplied the place of the whole 
passive voice, for which the Saxon language had no other form of ex- 
pression. I am, thou art, he is loved -, We, ye, they, aren, or ben 
loved. I was, thou wast, he was, loved , We, ye, they, weren loved. 
Todd's Johnson, vol. iv. p. 25, in appendix. 

4 The Anglo-Saxon Language in the Second Stage of its Formation. 

Formation of Verbs. 
In the very early or uncultivated state of a language, the verb may 
be no other than the noun applied in a verbal sense, without any al- 
teration of its form. This is frequently the case in the ancient He- 
brew, and indeed in the modern English tongue j as love, hate, fear, 
hope, dream, sleep, &c. which we use both for things and actions, as 
nouns and verbs ; though in Anglo-Saxon all these are regularly ver- 
balized, as Slaepan to have sleep or to go to sleep. The Anglo-Saxon, 
however, reaches us in too advanced a state to afford many instances 
of this unaltered verbal application of the noun. 

CDaej power (Daeg may 

Teon reproach, slander Tcon to accuse 

Scon the sight of the eye .... Seon to see. 
It is possible these may be only contractions of longer verbs. 
The great body of Anglo-Saxon verbs are nouns verbalized by the 
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INDICATIVE MOOD. 



62. Verbs are used in a particular form to affirm, 
deny, or interrogate, which form, from the principal 
use of it, is called the Indicative mood ; as, Ic lupije, 
I love, or shall love. Ne pejibe, He went not. Lu- 
part Jm me, Lovest thou rne ? 



addition of the final syllables, an, urn, or gan, or (as sometimes written) 
ean, goan, gian. These final syllables, expressive of action, motion, 
or possession, are fragments of words which now make their appear- 
ance only in the form of verbs, the original substantives from which 
,they were derived, having dropt into total disuse. 

These almosf-primitive verbs are the following : 

Anan, or an, to give, to add ; thence Anenb, giving, adding, and Anab, 

anob, &c. given, added 
Gangan, organ,fogo,*o*l _ _ rGangeob, going, moving-, and 
move J \ Gangeb, gone, moved 

A^totove, to possess — {^SSSIT^ *"* 

Anan, which in its simplest form is An, makes also enb, anb, &c. for 
anenb ; and ab, ob, &c. for anab : Gangan, which is only gan doubled, 
makes genb, ganb, &c. and geb, gab, &c. for gangenb, and gangab. 
The terminations mn, and gan are from Gan to go, or Agan to 
possess : and An is sometimes from its own verb, and at others a con- 
traction of gan and agan. 

By the aid of these terminations nouns acquire a verbal significa- 
tion : as, 

Beboban to give a command, to command 

Bio tan to give a sacrifice, to sacrifice 

Bjiocian to add misery, to afflict 

Byrmman to give reproach, to deride 

Celan to give cold, to cool 

, Cejijian to give a bend, to return 

Cnyttan to give a knot, to tie 

Cunran to give a curse, to curse 

Cyfiman to cry out 

Cof ran to km 

Daelan to give a part, to deal, to divide 

Deagan to give a colour, to tinge. 



Bebob 


a command 


Blot 


a sacrifice . 


Bjioc 


misery .... 


Byrmn reproach . . 


Cele 


cold 


Ceppe 


a bending . . 


Cnyc 


a knot .... 


Cupr 


a curse. . . . 


Cypm 


a noise. . . . 


Corr 


a kiss .... 


D»l 


a part. . . . 


Deag 


colour .... 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



The Subjunctive mood generally represents a condi- 
tional or contingent action, and is subjoined to some 



Others are formed from Gan to go; as, 

B&8 a bath, Baejnan originally Baef^an to go to a bath, to wash 

Bibbe (Gothic Bid.) a prayer, Bibban originally Bibbegau (Gothic 

BIcXQAN), to go to pray, to pray 
Cib a quarrel, Ciban (originally (Jib^an) to go to quarrel, to quarrel 
Comp a battle, Compian to go to battle, to fight 
Spengan to go to swing, to swing. 

Others are formed from A gan to have, to possess, to acquire j as, 
Bhrrjoy, Bliryiao (originally Blirr) to have joy, to rejoice 
Blojftm a flower, Blojtmian (originally Blojrmagan) to have a flower, 

to blossom 
Bye a habitation, Byan (originally Byagan) to have a habitation, to 

inhabit. 
Byreg business, Byrjian to have business, to be busy 
Cap care, Cajuan (originally Cap-agan), to have care, to be anxious 
Ceap cattle, Ceapian to acquire cattle, to buy 
D»3 day, Daejian to have day, to shine 

That Gan and Aran have been often contracted into An or Ian, is 
evident from several verbs, in which they appear both in their origi- 
nal and contracted form; as in these undoubted instances : 
L*P> life \ Lipgean, Lijrian to have life, to live 
Lup, loves kopgan, Lupaa to have love, to love 
ttepigean ,• ftepian to go to praise, to praise 
Gej>ylb, patience ; Gepylbjian, Gej>ylbian to have patience 
Fepeji, a fever s Fepepxan, Fejrnian to have a fever 
Fleo, a fly, Fleogan Fleonoe, Fleon, Flion to go to fly, to fly. 
Fylc or Folc, people ; Fyljan, Filigiau, Filian, to follow. 

This contraction of Gan and A jan is also indicated by many verbs 
which now end in their first state in an or lan, yet when adjectived 
adopt the syllable Genb, thus proving their original ending to have 
been Gan or Gen ; as, 



Fpeppian to comfort " 



Fnemian to profit 
Fulian to defile 
Gaemmau to go. to play - 



FpefenjendA 

makes ^ Fpejrpenb J 

FpeomijenT), Fpeomiend profiting 
Fulijenb defiling 
Gsemmgcub playing, gaming. 

The 
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member of the sentence, sometimes expressed, but often 
understood : as, Ic eop jr^lle nipe bebofc f je lupion 
eop betpynan, I give you a new commandment, that ye 
love one anothw. St. John, xiii. 34. Baet Jm oncnape, 
That thou mightest know. St. Luke, i. 4. 

The great principle upon which the Anglo-Saxon nouns are con- 
verted into verbs, being evident, it may be necessary to notice a few 
peculiarities. 

1st, In some instances, two distinct verbs are condensed into one $ 
as, 



' Beoban, to bid 



Fanan, 

togo,to< 

depart 



Bsenan, to bear 

Bugan, to bow 

Ceoppan, to cut 
Deman, to judge 

Lsetan, to let, to 
leave 



form 



Fopbeoban, to bid to depart, i. e. 

to forbid 
Fopbaepan, to depart and bear, i.e. 

to forbear 
Fopbugan, to go to bend, i. e. to 

swerve, to decline 
Fopfceoppao, to go to cut, to cut 
Fopbeman, to go to condemn, to 

condemn 
Foplcetan to leave to go, to let go. 



Anan and Ganjan are evidently of this description. 

Anbugan, to obey, to bow to.- Here is An at the beginning and the 
. end : it was once probably Aobbugan giving-bowing. 

Ge-anbibian, to wait ; here is a double prefix, Ge-an, both of the 
same meaning, viz. Give. Ge being imperative of to give, used an- 
ciently as a verbalizing prefix, perhaps in imitation of the Keltic inci- 
pient inflexions, till by use and corruption it, was preserved, after a 
better form had been adopted, and applied for the sake of emphasis 
without any addition to the meaning — Gie, Scotch, Ge, German. 
There are very few Anglo-Saxon verbs now in being without the ter- 
minating an, but th*re may have been previously to that method of 
forming verbs. The prefix Be is also evidently a fragment of an an- 
cient method of making verbs. An, as a prefix, the same. 

Fop is either Fanan, or Fone before, or Fop cause. 

2nd, In others an unaltered noun and a verb are united : as, 
J?irt, a feast; Fyllan, to fill ; pijtjrullian, to banquet 
Palbop, glory, Fyllan, to fill 5 Palboppullian, to glorify.. 
Lop, praise ; Sinjan, to sing ; Lopranjian, to sing praise ; also Lo- 
ir lan, to praise. 
Pin, wine ; fopeol, a wheel, and Teojan, to draw j thence Paeltrjad, 

paelcian, Pseltan, to roll, and Pm-paeltijan, Pin-paeltian, to reel 

with wine. 

3d, Some verbs are formed from words, which either do not now 
exist in the Anglo-Saxon, or exist only as adjectives, the original noun 
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This mood, from denoting duty, will, power, is some- 
times called the Potential mood ; and from expressing 
a wish, it is occasionally denominated the Optative mood. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

63. The form of the verb used for commanding, in- 
treating, permitting, kc. from the chief use of it, is called 
the imperative mood, as, Ppit pptij, Write fifty. Luke, 
xvi. 6. The imperative is formed from the infinitive by 
rejecting the termination ; as, G^pan to give, jyp give, 
or jip J>u give thou. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 

64. The infinitive mood expresses the action or state 
denoted by the verb in a general mariner, without any 
reference to number, person, or time*. It may be de- 



no longer remaining in the language. To discover that original noun, 
the collateral kindred languages must be examined -, since, owing to 
the advanced state in which the Anglo-Saxon tongue comes under 
our observation, it does not contain in its vocabulary all its own ele- 
ments; as, 

Ban, in the Franco-Theotisc, /n*i*, any product of the earth ; makes 

Anglo-Saxon Bcnao, to give fruit, to bear. 
Ppitr, in the Gothic, a letter ; makes Anglo-Saxon, fnican, to write. 
CDena, in the Franco-Theotisc, fame; Anglo-Saxon COaena, illustrious, 

and Sejan, to say, make fttenrian, originally COena-rejan, to speak 

praise, to celebrate. 
Can, Keltic, a head ,• Cannan, cennan, cunnan, to know. 
Con, Icelandic, a woman ; Cennan, to procreate, to conceive. 

These two verbs, being conjugated exactly alike, and the primitive 
noun of each not being employed in Anglo-Saxon, are liable to be 
confounded, unless their respective significations be carefully distin- 
guished. 

5 " That it has, in itself, no {elation to time evidently appears, from 
the common use we make of it j for we can say, with equal propriety, 
I was obliged to read yesterday, I am obliged to read today, I shall be 
obliged to read tomorrow. %t Pickbourn's Dissertation on the English 
Verb, p, 2. 
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nominated a verbal noun 6 , and ends in an, ean, lan, 
jan, jean or 31 an ; as Lupan 7 to love. 



6 In what light are we to consider the phrase to plant, generally 
termed an infinitive, or to what class of words is it reducible ? It 
cannot be a verb, as it does not affirm any thing. It expresses 
merely an action, or state abstractedly. Hence many grammarians 
have justly considered it as no part of the verb : and in the languages 
of Greece and Rome, the infinitive was employed like a common sub- 
stantive having frequently an adjective joined with it, and subject to 
the government of verbs and prepositions. 

When I say, legere est facile (to read is easy), it is obvious that there 
is only one sentence in each of these expressions. But if legere (to 
read) were a verb, as well as est (is), then there would be two verbs, 
and also two affirmations, for affirmation is inseparable from a verb. 
I remark also that the verbal noun lectio (reading) substituted for 
legere (to read) would precisely express the same sentiment. I there- 
fore decidedly concur with those grammarians, who are so far from 
considering the infinitive as a distinct mood, that they entirely ex- 
clude it from the appellation of verb. 

It may be asked, what then is it to be called ? 1 observe, that it 
matters little what designation be assigned to it, provided its charac- 
ter and office be fully understood. The ancient Latin grammarians, 
as Priscian informs us, termed it properly enough, Nomen Verbi, " the 
noun or name of the verb.'* To proscribe terms which have been long 
familiar to us, and by immemorial .possession have gained an esta- 
blishment, is always a difficult and frequently an ungracious task. Its 
usual name will therefore be retained, as these observations on its 
real character will prevent any misapprehension. Crombie's Etymo- 
logy, p. 137. 

7 " The first care of men, in a rude and infant state, would be to as- 
sign names to surrounding objects 5 (see Note * page 131) and there- 
fore the noun, in the natural order of things, must have been the first 
part of speech. Their inventive powers would next be employed to 
express the most common energies or states of being, such as are de- 
noted by the verbs to do, to be. Hence, by the help of these- com- 
bined with a noun, they might express the energy or state of that 
thing, of which the noun was the name. Thus, I shall suppose that 
they assigned the word plant, as the name of a vegetable set in the 
ground 5 to express the act of setting it, they would say, do plant, that 
is, act plant. The letters d and t being nearly allied, it is easy to con- 
ceive how the word do, by a variation very natural and common to 
all languages/might be changed into to, and thus the word to pre- 
fixed to a noun would express the correspondent energy or action." 
See Crombie's Etymology, p. 134. 

Mr. Home Tooke gives the derivation of to, thus : ff The preposi- 
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PARTICIPLES. 

65. A Participle 8 is derived from a verb, and partakes 
of the nature of an adjective, in agreeing with a noun ; 
and of the nature of the verb, in denoting action or being ; 
but differing from it in this, that the participle implies 
no affirmation . 

There are two participles ; the Imperfect and the Per- 
fect, 

66. The imperfect participle 10 in Anglo-Saxon, is 
formed by substituting anbe, aenbe, enbe, mbe, onbe f 



tion To (in Dutch written TOE and TOT, a little nearer to the ori- 
ginal) is the Gothic substantive T/LHI or TAnhTS i.e. Act, 
Effect* Result, Consummation. Which Gothic substantive is indeed 
itself no other than the past participle TAHIcX. or T AHlcVS 

of the verb TAllQA^ agere. And what is done, is terminated, 
ended, finished. 

" After this derivation, it will not appear in the least mysterious or 
wonderful, that we should in a peculiar manner, in English, prefix this 
same word to to the infinitive of dur verbs. For the verbs, in English, 
not being distinguished, as in other languages, by a peculiar termi- 
nation, and it bfing sometimes impossible to distinguish them by their 
place, when the old termination of the Anglo-Saxon verbs was 
dropped, this word to (i. e. Act) became necessary to be prefixed, in 
order to distinguish them from nouns, and to invest them with the 
verbal character : for there is no difference between the noun, love, 
and the verb, to love, but what must be comprised in the prefix to.*' 
Diversions qfPurley, vol. i. p. 350. 

8 Participles might very properly be separated from verbs, and con* 
sidered a distinct part of speech : they are here associated with the 
verb for facility in reference, and that their origin and connexion may 
be more easily seen. 

9 See Dr. Crombie's Grammar, p. 146, and Grant's Grammar t 
p. 64. 

10 " It denotes the gradual progress, or middle of an extended ac- 
tion, without any particular regard either to the beginning or end of 
it -, i. e. it represents an action as having already been begun, as ber 
ing in its progress, or going on, but as not yet finished. Thus, Yes- 
terday at ten o'clock, he was writing a letter j i. e. the action of 
writing had been begun before that time, was then in its progress, or 
going on; but not ended." Pickbourn's Dissertation on the English 
Verb, p. 5. - 
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unbe,and ^nbe 11 for the infinitive terminations, and re- 
presents an action as going on, but not ended : as, foe 
paef haelenbe aelce able, He was healing every disease. 
Matt, iv. 23. 

THE PERFECT PARTICIPLE. 

» 

67. The perfect participle 18 denotes an action that is 
perfect or complete, and is formed by changing the in- 
finitive terminations into ab, aeb, eb, lb, ob f ub, and 
yb, and often prefixing je 13 ; as from Lupan to love, is 
formed Lupob, or Gelupob, loved; from Alyjran to re* 
deem, Alypeb redeemed. 

When verbs have the letters t, p, c, h, x and y , pre- 
ceded by a consonant, going before the infinitive termi- 
nation, they often not only reject the vowel before b in 
the participle, but change b into t; as from Dyppan to 
dtp, would be regularly formed D^ppeb dipped, con- 
tracted into Dyppb, Dy^pt, and Dypt dipped. 

All participles # are declined like adjectives. 



11 The participle becomes a substantive by taking away the final e, 
as from lupanbe, loving, we have lupanb, a lover ; haelanbe, saving, 
ftaelanb, the Saviour. 

12 " All that is peculiar to the participles is, that the one signifies a 
perfect, and the other an imperfect action. The one points to the 
middle of the action or state denoted by the verb, and the other to the 
completion of it ; or, in other words, the one represents an action in 
its progress, i. e. as begun, and going on, but not ended, as perform- 
ing, but not as performed : whereas the other denotes an action that 
is perfect, or complete, an action not that is performing, but that is, 
performed' 9 Pickbourn's Dissertation on the English Vtrb, pages 14 
and 15. 

13 The Anglo-Saxons often prefix to past participles A, M, Be, 
Fop, and Ge, merely as augments. But Be prefixed to participles and 
other parts of verbs, often expresses an active signification ; as, behab- 
ban, to surround; begangan, to perform. Ge sometimes denotes a 
metaphorical signification : as hynan, to hear; jehynan, to obey, to 
listen to; healban, to hold; gehealban, to support, &c. It also forms 
a sort of collective word, when prefixed to nouns or verbs ; as jebjio- 
tyiu, brethren ; gehuran, household ; jemagar, kindred, &c. See 
Rask's Grammar, Part iii. sect. 5. 
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TENSE. 

68. Tense 14 is that variation of the verb which is used 
to signify time. 

Verbs, relating to the time of any action or event, un- 
dergo two changes of termination ; the one to express 
time Indefinite, and the other time perfect or past : 
there are, therefore, two tenses or times, the Indefinite, 
and the Perfect or Past. 

THE INDEFINITE TENSE. 

69. Time indefinite 15 may refer either to the present 
period, or to a future, and thus comprehends what are 
generally termed the present and future tenses or times; 
in many instances it is, in the strictest sense of the term, 
indefinite, referring to any period, and appearing to have 
scarcely any connexion with time 16 , as Ic lupije I love : 

14 Is not tense derived from the Latin teams, used to denote that 
extension, or inflection of the word, by which difference in time is im- 
plied, or difference in action is signified ? 

15 * As — I write every day j I write now $ I write to him tomorrow. 

16 In English we have one tense to denote the action indefinitely, 
both as to its progression or its perfection, and as to its time, though 
generally referred to the present. We have another, to express infe- 
rentially that the action is past, because it denotes its completion ; and 
though the completion of an action may be contemplated as future, yet 
when no note of futurity is employed, we may naturally refer its com- 
pletion to past time. For a future action, either as proceeding or com- 
pleted, neither we nor our Saxon ancestors have a simple and appro- 
priate form of expression. This circumstance is not peculiar to the 
Saxon and English languages. The reason perhaps may be, that a 
future action is a non-entity. It is purely ideal — an object merely of 
mental contemplation. When we say " I shall," " I will,** we strictly 
express present duty — present inclination j the futurity of the action, 
as necessarily posterior to the volition and sense of obligation, is in- 
ferred, not expressed. 

When we employ the bare name j as, love, plough/ the action may 
be contemplated as existing in time generally, that is, past, present, 
or future ; and hence its use in expressing 1st, necessary truths, and 
general propositions, which are true at all times ; as, " The whole is 
greater than a part," " The wicked flee when God pursueth." 2nd, 
Customary actions or employments j as, " He works for his daily 
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Gafcije rynb milb heoptan, Blessed are the {mild 
hearted) merciful. Ic recje, / say. 

THE PERFECT OR PAST TENSE. 

70. The perfect or past tense, from it» name, evi- 
dently denotes an action as past or finished, and is 

bread." 3d, Historical facts ; as, " Annibal conquers and takes great 
booty." As this word really denotes nothing but an indefinite action 
generally, it is evident that it may be so employed, that any time, 
past, present, or future, may be implied. In this respect our present 
tense must resemble its prototype, the Saxon present. Indeed, 
strictly speaking, that which is denominated present time, how mi- 
nute so ever it may be considered, is nothing but a part of the past 
associated with' a part of what is to come, a convenient sort of ideal 
limit, between the two extremes of past time and future, or any por- 
tion of time including what we term the present instant, which is it- 
self composed of the past and the future. If the English or Saxon lan- 
guage do possess a tense capable of implying futurity, then, that 
tense is the one commonly considered as the present. 

" Hold you the watch tonight ? — We do, my lord." (Shakspeare.) 
" I go a fishing. We also go with thee." (John, xxi. 3.) 
" We go to town tomorrow. See Grant's Preface to Grammar. 
A remark of the late amiable and indefatigable H. Martin, in a let- 
ter to a friend, is so much to the point, that I shall transcribe it. c< One 
thing I have found, that there are but two tenses in English and Per- 
sian." " I will go ;" in that sentence, the principal verb is I will, 
which is the present tense. " I would have gone;" the principal verb 
is I would, or / willed. Should also, is a preterite, namely shalled, 
from to shall. (See Martin's Life, p. 312.) He might have added that 
go, and have, were verbs in the infinitive mood. Should any doubt 
this because there is no sign of the infinitive mood, let them examine 
the same sentence in Saxon, and they will need no other proof. Ic 
rylle pnan, and Ic polbe hsebban j — here panan, and haebban, are 
known to be in the infinitive mood by their termination, -an. 

There are not, in English or Saxon, as in some other languages, 
any forms of the verb, implying possession, power, ability, or the like. 
Our verbs, with genuine simplicity, refer solely to the mere action or 
state. " I have written" is no more a real tense than " I possess 
my own finished action of writing," nor " I may write" than " I am 
allowed or permitted to write." If such phrases are to be termed 
tenses, then " to a king," " of a king," and the like, ought to be re- 
garded as cases. Preface to Grant's Grammar, p. vii. and viii. 

" I may write" is in Saxon Ic maej ppitan. CDaej is the indica- 
tive mood, indefinite tense. See Etymology, 92. Ppitan is in the 
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formed 11 from the infinitive mood by adding eb, ebe, ob» 
obe, after the rejection of the infinitive terminations an, 
ean, ran, jan, jean, jian ; as, Infinitive, lupian to love, 
Perfect, he lurobe he loved. 

71. Verbs naving the consonants b, p, j, 1, m, n, ji, 
p, and %, before the infinitive termination, often contract 
this tense, and have only be added instead of ebe or 
obe; as, betynan to shut, betynbe / shut or have 
shut; abpaepan to drive away, abjiaepbe / drove away ; 
alyran to redeem, alypbe redeemed. 

• The b is often changed into its corresponding conso- 
nant t when preceded by the consonants t, p, c, h, x, 
and p, as well in the perfect tense as in the participle (see 
p. 140); metan to meet, met-te met, for met-be : Dyp- 
pan to baptize or dip, bypte baptized or dipped. 

Verbs which end in ban or tan with a consonant pre- 
ceding, do not take an additional b or t in the past tense, 
as penban to send, penbe sent ; ahpebban to liberate, 
ahpebbe liberated; plihtan to plight or pledge, phhte 
plighted or pledged ; pettan to set, pette set. 

NUMBER AND PERSON. 

72. One or more persons may speak, be spoken to, 
or spoken of: Hence the origin of Number and Per- 
son. 

Verbs have two numbers, the Singular and Plural ; 
as, Ic lupije / love, J?e lupiaS we love. 

73. There are three persons in each number. 

Singular. Plural. 

First Person Ic lup-ije 18 J?e lup-iaft 

Second Person Du Iup-art Ere lup-ia^ 

Third Person foe lup-a«. foi lup-ia3. 

infinitive, as is evident by the termination -an. The English may be 
parsed in the same manner. See Grant's Grammar, p. 83, and 1 15. 

17 For the formation of this tense in the primitive Anglo-Saxon, 
see note *°. 

18 On all occasions when e follows i, a £ is inserted between them j 
as, first person singular lujrie, and with 3 inserted lupge -, and so the 
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The first person singular is formed from the infini- 
tive by changing -an or -ean &c. into e, and the second 
into ft, ajrt, or eft, and the third into a$, e$, $ 19 . 

In the third person 90 singular the aspirate $ Is often 



participle Inpehbe becomes lupjenbc : 5 is often found before an a, 
either alone or with e ; as, yceaprgan, rceapigean to shew, which are 
the same as rceapian, to shew. 

19 Those in ban take tjt in the second person of the present, but the 
third person commonly takes merely at;, sometimes, however, we 
find bert and beft, — as leban, to lead, Jm laetjt, he laet, thou leadest, 
he leads, or leabept, l*beft : renban, to send ; ]?u rentrt, he rent, or 
jenbejt, renbeft 5 in the perfect, labbe, renbe 5 in the past participle 
laebcb or laeb, and renb. And, in the same manner, rcpy&a©, to adorn 
or deck j rcpyt, rcpybbe, rcpybeb : in the plural, rcpybbe, peban, to 
feed. See Rask, p. 57. 

90 Modification of the Verb. 

The Anglo-Saxon verb in the early and less cultivated age of the 
language, appears in three states, two of which have been already de- 
scribed. 1 st, The simple noun verbalized, see page 1 33, note 4 . 2nd, 
The verb adjectived, see in note 3 p. 95. — The only state to be dis- 
cussed here, is, 

3dly, The verb adapted to a substantive agent. 

Verbs, like nouns, have two numbers, the singular and the plural : 
and at a distant period they were like them impersonal, or rather, 
they were only modified, to what is now called the third person, in 
each number. 

Time indefinite, in the singular number, generally ends in ft or ht ; 
thus Lupian, to love, adapted to the substantive man, becomes Lu- 
p aft, Lnpeft, or Lupft 3 as, CDan lupaft, man loveth or will love. See 
Etymology, sect. 73. The plural number of the indefinite also ends 
in 'ft or aft : as, Dynrtan, to thirst, men fyprtaft. The plural is 
also formed by substituting en, on, an, un, &c. for ft or aft. 

The formation if the Past Tense and Participle. 

The primitive preterite or past tense in Anglo-Saxon is formed by 
the change of the characteristic vowel or diphthong of the verb, that is, 
of that vowel or diphthong in the verb which precedes the verbalizing 
termination, an, lan, ean, jan, &c, as in Riban, to ride, the vowel 1 
changed to a, makes the preterite Rab, as CDan pab, man rode ; in Fa- 
pan, to go, the a turned into o, makes the preterite Fop, as CDan fop, 
man went, &c. 

In consequence of the improvements of a later age in the structure 
of the preterite, this original formation exists in comparatively few 
verbs : and those few, from inattention to that original principle, the 
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changed into the soft t j as, ajujt he riseth. This may 
be frequently observed, when the infinitive ends in ban, 
fan, or tan; as paeban to feed, petfeedeth or will feed \ 



change of the characteristic vowel, are now generally represented as 
anomalies in the language. They appear to have been left unmo- 
dernized, either from accidental neglect, or because they were not ca- 
pable of improvement. But as the ideas here suggested, hold equally 
true of many modern English irregular verbs, it is a circumstance of 
much consequence to the accuracy and truth of this theory, that some 
of the Anglo-Saxon verbs exist, and are used, in the preterite tense 
in both forms, and thus distinctly exhibit the original and the more 
cultivated modification. 

To understand this subject clearly, it must be remembered that the 
past tense is formed by changing the characteristic vowel of the verb,— 
that what is commonly called the past participle is nothing but the 
past tense adjectived, — that the past participle ends in eb, ebe, ob, 
obe, en, ene, &c. with occasional variations, — and that the modern or 
cultivated Anglo-Saxon and English past tense is no other than the 
past participle, with that usurped signification. 

Hence, it follows that the common Grammars do not exhibit the 
original form of the verb in this tense, except in those verbs which 
have been left unadjectived, and are now classed as irregulars : but 
the list of irregular verbs is composed of several sorts, the irregulari- 
ties of which proceed from different causes 5 viz. some of them, as 
we have been describing, have the original past tense ; some change 
c and £ into h; and others, for the ease of pronunciation, slightly de- 
. viate from their proper adjectived terminations, and instead of eb, 
end in -b, -be, -t, -te, -ht, or -hte, &c. 

Ancient Conjugation of the Anglo-Saxon Ve rbs. 

The Verb as adapted to a Substantive Agent. 
Nouns Verbalized, 

or Simple Verb. Indefinite. Preterite. 

Sino. 



Xbjieojan, to 1 
suffer, or lead J 
ftjuran, to arise 
Bioban, to bind 
Ceojan, to choose 
Cooian, "J 
Cuman, >tocome\ 
Cpioian, J 

Deljran, to dig 



Plu. 
(Dan (Den 
-ajujetf-t 



Singular. 
COan abjieag 

— anar 

— banb - 



Plubal. 
(Den abnugon 



In tike 

are Jbrmed the 

Compounds, 



— ceajr ........ 

{comon 
ciiinon 



"{ 



buljr, bielj:, 
belp, bcalp, 
.balj: 
L 



Gebtnban 
Geceoraa 
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naepm to rush, paej-t he rusheth : haetan to name, to 
call, haet he called. 

When the infinitive ends in an with a vowel before it, 
the plural persons end in ia$ ; as, foinjpian to hunger, 



Nouns Verbalized, 
or Simple Verb. Indefinite 
Sing. Plu. 

Dpipin, to drive ODaa OOen 



see 



Preterite. 
Singular. Plural. 

ODanbpaj: OOen 

— p5ns,r.oh 



Ge-jeon, > tQ 
Sean, . J 

Gipin, to give 
Gpinbau, to grind 
Delpan, to help 

fcpeojan, to rush 

Leoran, to lose 
Niman, to take 
On-jican,V o 
Gipan,so 
Getan, 
Gyean, , 
Riban, to riie 
Sppaecan, to speak 
Stanban, to stand 
Teogan, teon, 
to lead, to draw 



under 
stand 



} 



tr a r 

— Z*I . 

— gpanb, jpunb — jpunbon 
— f hulpe 

fhpeor,hpur, _ h 
\ hpu re J J 

— lear 

— nam 



> 



— ongeat 

— nab 

— rppaec 

— jtub 

— N teh, tnje 



— onjacun 



rppa&con 



In like manner 

are formed the 

Compounds. 

3ft>nipin, 

Bebpipan. 

Be-panjan, 

Unbep-pan- 

jaa. 



Ge-helpan 

Xhpeoran 

Fopleoran 
Gemman 



Onpiban 

PiJ-jcanban 
TT-teon 



The English past participle ends indifferently, as the Anglo-Saxon, 
in eb or en, though eb is the more common, and is generally used for 
the modern regular past tense of the verb. From the instances be- 
low, it may be seen how, in some verbs, the participial termination 
has entirely superseded the original past tense, in some it exists along 
with it, and in others has not been applied at all, whilst in a few in- 
stances the original past tense stands equally as a past participle. 



Simple 
Verb. 
Awake 
Bear 



Past Tense 
Primitive. Modernized. 
Awoke Awaked 
Bore ■ 



Past Participle 
Primitive. Modernized. 
— — — Awaked 
— — — — Borne, t. e. Boren 
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fungjiiaft we, ye, they hunger \ pypian to curse, pypiaS 
we, ye, they curse. If it end in eon, they are formed 



Simple 
Verb. 
Begin 
Break 
Choose 

Cleave 

Crow 

Drive 

Drink 

Fly 

Hang 

Ride 

Shine 

Sweat 

Thrive 

Love 

Walk 



{ 



Past 
Primitive, 
Began 
Broke 

Chose 

Clove 

Crew 

Dug 

Drove 

Drank 

Flew 

Hang 

Rode 

Shone 

Swet 

Throve 



Tense. 
Modernized. 



Cleft, i.e. 1 
cleaved J 
Crowed 
Digged 



Hanged 

Shined 

Sweated 

Thrived 

Loved 

Walked 



Past Participle. 
Primitive. Modernized. 
Begun '■ 

Broken 

Chosen 

{Cloven, Cleft, i. e. 
cleaved 
Crowed 
Digged 
Driven 



Dug 



Drunk 

Hung 
Rode 
Shone 
Swet 



Flown, i. e. flowen 

Hanged 

Ridden ^ 

Shined 

Sweated 

Thriven 

Loved 

Walked 



The last two are called regular verbs. 

The Anglo-Saxon verbs of this description are not numerous, but 
in general distinct and satisfactory, — premising that the past participle 
ends in en, and cb, that it is liable to great contractions, and that 
it forms the modern past tense of the verb. 



Simple Verb. 

TCjan, to own 
Beoban, to command 
Beppman, to inquire 
Bibban, to entreat 
Bugan, to bow. 
Bijt an, to bend 
Fapan, to go 
G emu nan, to remember 
Geotan, to pour out 
Gecan, to get 
Luptan, to love 

Settan, to place 



Preterite or Past Tense. 
Primitive. Improved, being no other than the 
Past Participle. 
(Ban ah aht, i. e. aheb, ahb, aht. 

— beab bubc, i.e. bueb. 

— bcppan beppune,i.e. bepnu-cn 

— bab, bit' baeb, i. e. bcecb. 

— beah J bi ^ begbe, i. e. begeb. 



Sp 1 



igan, to be silent 



— bu je J 

— V<9 

— gemune 

— S"t 

— 3 eoc 

— leop 

— r<* { 

— f"? 



fppbe, i. e. pop-eb. 

gemunbe, i.e. gemun-cb 

geot**, i. e. geotcb, £eotet, geoto. 

geotte, i. e. gcoteb, geotct, geotte. 

lupobe 

reotte, retto, i. e. reoteb, rcotet, 

jcotte, rette. 
pipobe, i. e. rnpcb. 



These remarks were developed by this single presumption — that the 
irregular verbs are mostly the oldest verbs in every language ; and 

L2 
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in eoft : as, jej-eon to see, jefeoft we, ye % they see; 
but if a consonant goes before an, then they end in aft : 

■ i t ' i —^— — —. 

are irregular, because they either did not or would not take the more 
modern improvements. (The substance of the preceding note is from 
Mr. Webb's MSS.) / 

<r Our ancestors did not deal so copiously in adjectives and parti- 
ciples as we, their descendants, now do. The only method they had 
to make a past participle was by adding eb or en to the verb 3 and 
they added either the one or the other indifferently, as the^ pleased 
(the one being as regular as the other), to any verb which they em- 
ployed: and they added them either to the indicative mood of the verb, 
or to the past tense. Shak-ed or shak-en, Grow-ed of grow-en, &c. 
were used by them indifferently. But their most usual method of 
speech was to employ the past tense itself, without participializing it, 
or making a participle of it, by the addition of eb or en. So likewise 
they commonly used their substantives without adjectiving them." 
. Diversions ofPurley, vol. ii. p. 91 . 

To what has been previously stated in this note, respecting the 
Saxon and English verbs, may be added Mr. Tyrwhitf's remarks. He 
says, that English verbs about the time of Chaucer, in 1350, were 
veiy nearly reduced to the simple state in which they are at present. 

They had only two expressions of time, the present and the past. 
All the other varieties of time were expressed by auxiliary verbs. 

In the inflexions of their verbs, they differed very little from us in 
the singular number : I love, thou lovest, he loveth. But in the plu- 
ral they were not agreed among themselves $ some adhering to the 
old Saxon form j We loveth, ye loveth, they loveth j and others adopt- 
ing what seems to have been the Teutonic 5 We loven, ye loven, they 
loven. In the plural of the past tense the latter form universally pre- 
vailed. I loved, thou loyedst, he loved ; We loveden, ye loveden, they 
loveden. 

In the quotation from Trevisa (See the history of the English lan- 
guage in Introduction to Todd's Johnson, p. 62.) it maybe observed, 
that all his plural verbs of the present tense terminate in eth, whereas 
in Sir John Mandeville and Chaucer they terminate almost as constantly 
in en. 

The second person plural in the imperative mood regularly ter- 
minated in eth, as loveth ye ; the final consonants however, according 
to the genius of the language, were frequently omitted, especially in 
verse. " The Saxon termination of the infinitive in an had been long 
changed into en : To loven, to liven, &c. and they were beginning to 
drop the n ; To love, to live." 

The participle of the present time began to be generally terminated 
in ing f as, loving ; though the old form which terminated in ende, or 
ande, was still in use ; as, lovende or lovande. The participle of the 
past time continued to be formed as the past time itself was, in ed ; 
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as, J>ypptan to thirst, J>ypj" ta$ we, ye> they thirst. The 
plural persons also end in en, on, un, as well as a$ : 

as, loved ; or in some contraction of ed : except among the irregular 
verbs, where for the most part it terminated in en : as, bounden, 
founden. 

The methods by which the final ed of the past tense and its partici* 
pie was contracted or abbreviated, were chiefly the following. 

1 . By throwing away the d. 

This method took place in verbs whose last consonant was t pre- 
ceded by a consonant. Thus, caste, coste, hurte, putte, slitte, were 
used instead of casted, cosied, hurted, putted, slitted. * 

2. By transposing the d. 

This was very generally done in verbs when the last consonant 
was d preceded by a vowel. Thus instead of reded, leded, spreded, 
bleded, feded, it was usual to write redde, ledde, spredde, bledde,fedde. 
— And this same method of transposition, I apprehend, was originally 
applied to shorten those words which we now contract by Syncope : 
as, lov'd, liv'd, smiVd, hear'd, feafd, which were anciently written, 
lovde, livde, smilde, herde,ferde. 

3. By transposing the d, and changing it into t. 

This method was used, 1st in verbs the last consonant of which was 
t preceded by a vowel. Thus, leted, sweted, meted, were changed into 
lette, swette, mette; 2nd, in verbs the last consonant of which was d 
preceded by a consonant. Thus, bended, bilded, girded, were changed 
into bente, Mite, girte. And generally in verbs in which d is changed 
into t, I conceive that d was first transposed ; so that dwelled, passed, 
dremed,feled, keped, should be supposed to have been first changed 
into dwellde, passde, dremde,felde, kepde, and then into dwelte, paste, 
dremtejfelte, kepte. 

4. The last method, together with a change of the radical vowel, 
will account for the analogy of a species of verbs generally reputed 
anomalous, which form their past time and its participle, according to 
modern orthography, in ght. The process seems to have been thus : 
Bring, bringed, brongde, brogde, brogte j Think, thinked, thonkde, 
thokde, thokte; Teche, teched, tachde, tachte, &c. Only fought, from 

fighted, seems to have been formed by throwing away the d (accord* 
ing tcTmethod 1), and changing the radical vowel. See instances of 
similar contractions in the Francic language. Hickes's Gramm. Pr, 
Th. p. 66. 

Of the irregular verbs mentioned above, where for the most part 
the participle terminated in en, I would remark, that I consider those 
verbs only as irregular, in which the past time and its participle differ 
from each other. Their varieties are too numerous to be particularly 
examined here : but I believe there are scarcely any in which the de- 
viations from the regular form will not appear to have been made by 
some method of contraction or abbreviation similar to those which 
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as, pitun, pita$ ye wot, or know; hyton, nuuton, riy- 
ta^ ye know not. It is sometimes read putar* ye know, 
and by the poets putoft, for they often use the termina- 
tion 0$ instead of a$. 

The plural persons often end in the same manner as 
the first person singular, especially when the Saxon pro- 
noun is placed after the verb : as, fapset ete pe, what 
shall we eat ; 13 u pleo je, how shall you fly. 

If there be a double consonant in the verb, one. is ai- 
ways^ejectefl, in forming the persons, when another 
follows : as, rpillan to spill, f pilft spillest, ppift) spilleth, 
ppilbe spilled. Where it would be too harsh to add 
yt and $ to the bare root, an e is inserted; but only in 
the indefinite tense ; as, naman to name, namejt; 
namest, name^S namethi— the perfect is regularly formed 
nembe named ; and so is the perfect participle nemneb 
named. 

REGULAR VERBS. 

74. Verbs are regular when they form their perfect 
tense in eb, ebe, ob, or obe, and perfect participle in 
ab, aeb, eb, lb, ob, ub, or yb, according to the preceding 
rules. 

75. THE CONJUGATION 81 OF A REGULAR VERB. 

The Principal Parts, 

Infinitive. Perfect. Perf. Participle. 

Lup-ian to love, iup-obe loved, lup-ob loved. 

Baepn-an to burn, ; baepn-be burned, baepn-eb burned. 

have been pointed out above among the regular verbs. The common 
termination of the participle in en is clearly a substitution for ed, pro- 
bably for the sake of a more agreeable sound, and it is often shortened, 
as ed has been shown to be, by transposition. Thus draw en, know en, 
boren, stolen, were changed into drawne, knowne, borne, stolne. Es- 
say, p. 24. 

*' For an explanation of the modification of the ancient Anglo- 
Saxon and modern English verbs, see note 2p . 
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INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Indefinite Tense". 

Singi Ic lup-ije* 3 / love or shall lave 

Du lup-ajt * thou lovest or shall love 

toe, heo, or hit lup-aS 11 he,she y oxitloveth, &c. 

Plur. ye lup-ia$ c we love or shall love 

He lup-ia^S yeoxyou love or shalllove 

toi lup-ia$ M^y /oi/£ or shall love. 

a lujr-ert and -re. like the first person singular, and 

* I u p-efc and M. end in en, on, and tin, as well as aft. 
c The persons in the plural are See Obs. on the persons of verbs. 

Perfect Tense, -ed, have**. 
Sing. Iclup-obe a I loved 

Du lup-obept b thou lovedst 

fte, heo, or hit lup-obe he, she, or it loved. 

* lujr-eoe, b lujr-ober in Dano-Saxon. 

89 In Anglo-Saxon the future form is the same as the present, with- 
out any auxiliary : for example, St. John xvi. 2. th ooft eop op 
^eromnungum. ac reo tib cymft «JJ aelc J>e cop ojrrlyhft. penft jJ he 
ftenije Gobe. They shall put you from the synagogue : and the time 
shall come that every one who slayeth you, will think that he serveih God. 

The words Ic pille, rceal, &c. generally signify volition, obligation, 
and injunction, rather than the property of time. Sometimes, however, 
they have some appearance of denoting time > as, Du reeale rpeltao, 
Thou shalt die, or thou oughtest to die. 

43 The present tense is also formed by the neuter verb com, I am, 
and the present participle ; as, 

Ic eom lupenbe I love, am loving, or do love 

Du eanc lupeube thou lovest, art loving, or dost love 

be yr lupeube he loveth, is loving, or doth love, 
he. &c. &c. 

In Dano-Saxon this tense is inflected thus, 

Sing. Ic lujr-iga, -igo / love 

Du luf-i^er, -r$ar thou lovest 

Dc luf-rga, -ijar, -cr, -if he loveth* 

Plub. J^e lujr-rgar, ijer oie Jot?e 

Ge iuf-i2 a r> i z e x y e i Qve 

"Di lujr-ijar, ijer Mey /o»e. 
** The past tense is also formed by the auxiliary paer, and the im- 
perfect participles ; as, 



may, can, might, 
> could, would, or 
should love u . 
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Plur. ye lup-obon we loved 

lie lup-obon ye or you loved 
hi lup-obon they loved. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD* 

Indefinite Tense. 

Sing. Ic lup-ije I love* 

Du lup-ije thou love 

he, &c. lup-ije he, &c. love 
Plvil. ye lup-ion b we love 

He lup-ion ye love 

hi lup-ion they love 

• G if if, or )>at that, understood. * lupan. 

Perfect Tc?isc\ 
Sing. Ic lup-obe / loved 

Du lup-obe thou loved 

he, heo, or hit lup-obe he, she, or it loved. 
Plur. J?e lup-obon b we loved 

Ce lup-obon b ye loved 

hi lup-obon b they loved. 

1 This tense is also often inflected like the past tense indicative. 
. * lup-ebon. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Sing. Lup-a \\\ love thou. 
Plur. Lup-ia& a je love ye. 

■■ -lge ; as lujMje. Also lup-ar je, and lup-er ge, love ye, in Dano- 
Saxon. 

Ic paer lupenbe I loved, did love, or too* Zotnng 

Du paejie lupenbe thou lovedst, didst love, or wast loving, Sec. 

In this tense pat, from patan to know, has the same signification as 
the present Ic pat, I know 5 Jm patjt, thou know est, — as if patejt. 

** Duty, will, power, &c. were generally expressed in Saxon, as in 
modern English, by the verbs maeg may, imht might or could, rceolb, 
should, mot jean, may, mort, must, &c. (Etymology, 87, 92, 93, 
94, and 95), governing an infinitive mood 3 as, ODaejept lupan, tAott 
may est love. But it is sometimes expressed by the termination as above, 
y Jm lupje, (fax* f7iou love, or <fta* i/iou maye** love. 
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INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Indefinite Tense — to. 
Lup-ian or lup-ijean to love. 

There is another form of the infinitive ", which has a 
more extended signification : as, ftyt \y tima to lup- 
lenne, It is time to love. 

To, about to; of, in y and to -ing; to be -ed. 

Lupenne or lupjenne to love, about to love, of, in, 
and to loving; and*lo be loved. 

PARTICIPLES. 

The Imperfect Participle, -ing. 
Lup-ianbe a loving. 

1 It frequently ends in leitbe : as, lujMcube. 

The Perfect Participle -ed, &c. 

Lup-ob* loved. 

* This participle also ends in -ab and -eb as well as -ob. 



96 This infinitive mood corresponds to the gerunds, supines, and 
participles in Latin : as, 

Gerunds. 
Legen-di j fcit lr tima to paebanne, It is the time of reading. 

Converten-do ' / ^ e e ^ u CO 3 rc y nnannc co Gobe, Be not slow m 

' \ turning to God. 
Aman-dum ; Ur \r to lopenne, We are to love, we must love* 

Supines. 
Perdi-tum j Com }m u r to pony pil Ian ne, Art thou come to destroy usf 
Dict-u -, It if eajrelic to cpaejsmne, It is easy to be said. 

Participles Future. 
Venfai rus • f 6a nc J*" T e J 76 co cumenne eapt, Art thou he who 

* \ art to come? 
Accusan-dus ; f Fop J?eop he bi$ to pnopianne. otye to jleaone. o\\e 
Occiden-dus; < to al yjanne, For he must be proved a thief, or slain, 
liberan-dus. (, or released. See Etymology, 89, Note 3I . 

6om , with an infinitive, denotes asort of duty : as,be ir to lupjenne, 
He is to love or ought to love. With the active participle, it expresses 
a definite point of time, as in English : for example, Nu Jm J>ur gltebhce 
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76. As an example of the inflection of a regular verb, 
lupian to love is given, because it is the word generally 
adopted; but having a 3 inserted between 1 and e, it is not 
so regular as many other words ; for instance, Baepnan 
to burn ; Cennan to know ; and Fyllan to JUL 

ByGRNAN to burn is thus conjugated : 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Indefinite Tense. 
Sing. Ic baepne / burn or shall burn 

Du baepnj-t thou bumestoxshalt burn 

he, heo, or hit baepnft he, &c. burneth &c. 
Plur. pe baepnaft* we burn or shall burn 

lie baepnaS yeor you bum or shall burn 

foi baepnaft they burn or shall burn. 

• baejine. 

Perfect Tense -ed — have. 

Sing. Ic baepnbe / burned 

Du baepnbej-t thou burnedst 

foe, heo, or hy t baepnbe he, she, or it burned. 

Plur. ye baepnbon we burned 

He baepnbon ye or you burned 

hi baepnbon they burned. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Indefinite Tense. 
Sing. Ic baepne I burn 9, 

Du baepne thou bum 

he, heo, or hit baepne he, she, or it burn. 
a Gij if, or J»t that, understood. 

co ujr rpnecenbe eajit, Now when thou art speaking $0 joyfully to us. 
fce mib him rppecenbe per, He was speaking to him. &c. &c. t>eo 
mib J7am healjran baele bejropan )>am cynmge p pen be paejr. rpilceheo 
jrlcotibe paepc, She ( Tliamyris) with half her troops was going before 
the king (Cyrus) as if she were fleeing. (Oros. ii. 4.) Ic ja naeban, I 
go to read. Raak's Grammar, p. 74, sect. 42. 
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Plur. J?e baejinon we burn 
He baejinon ye burn 
Vi\ baejinon they burn. 

Perfect Tense. 

Sing. Ic baejmbe I burned* 

Du baejinbe thou burned 
J3e, heo, or hit baejmbe he, she, or it burned. 

Plur. J?e baejinbon we burned 

Tie baejinbon ye burned 

foi baejinbon they burned. 

• Gij: if, or fat that, understood. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Sing. Baejin Jm burn thou 
Plur. BaepnaB* je burn ye. 
* baenoe. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Baepnan to bum 

Baejinenne to burn, about to burn, 8fc. 

Imperfect Participle. Perfect Participle. 

Baejwenbe burning. Baejineb burned. 



IRREGULAR VERBS. 

77. A verb is called irregular when it does not form 
its perfect tense in eb, ebe, ob, obe ; and perfect par- 
ticiple in ab, aeb, eb, lb, ob, ub, or ^b 17 ; as, 

Infinitive. Per/. Tense. Perf* Part. 

ppitan to write. J?pat wrote. J?juten written. 

&c. &c. &c. 



87 Sec Etymology, 7$. 
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In Anglo-Saxon, most verbs" being of one sylla* 
ble after the rejection of the infinitive terminations, or 
' those of one syllable besides the prefixes a, be, pop, je, 
&c. as well as a few of more syllables than one, are irre- 
gular* A complete list of these verbs would be long 
and troublesome; but the following general observations 
on the formation of the past tense and perfect participle 
of monosyllabic verbs, will considerably reduce it, and 
be very useful to the student. 

78. Verbs that become monosyllables after casting 
away the infinitive termination, when the remaining vowel 
is a, often change it into o, and occasionally into eo; and 
ea generally into eo, in the past tense ; while the vowel 
in the perfect participle remains unchanged : as, 

Infin. Perf* Tense. Per/ Particip. 

8tanban to stand Stob stood 8tanben stood 

Cpapan to dig lipop dug Cpapen digged 

Fajian to go Fop went Fapen gone 

Epapan to crow Epeop crew Epapen crotved [en. 

foealban to hold foeolb held foenlben held or Aold- 

&c. &c. &c. 

79* Verbs that have e or eo before the letters U, Ij, 
It, pp, np, jig, and the like, have ea — and in a few cases 
a-— in the past tense, and o in the perfect participle : as, 

Infin. Perf. Tense. Per/. Particip. 

Delpan to dig Dealp dug Dolpen dug 

foelpan to help foealp helped foolpen helped 

Bpecan to break Bpaec broke Bpocen broken 

Tepan to tear Taep tore Topen torn. 

&c. &c. &c. 

But e before a single consonant, or before a double 
consonant differing from the above, is often changed into 

48 Mr. Rask makes a second conjugation of verbs which have the 
perfect of me syllable, and form the perfect participle in en. But as 
the personal inflections are similar to other verbs, it is not necessary 
to make a separate conjugation of them. 
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ee in the perfect tense ; while the perfect participle re- 
mains like the infinitive : as, 

Infin. *P&f Tense. Per/. Particip. 

Fjietan to fret Fpaet fretted Tjietziifretted 

TOetan to meet or paint CDaet painted COetenpainted 

80. Verbs that have 1 before the double consonants 
nn, ng, nc, nb, mb, mp, &c. often change the 1 into a 
in the past tense; and into u in the past participle : as, 

Infin. Perf Tense. Perf Particip. 

Spinnan to spin Span spun Spunnen spun 

8ingan to sing 8anj sang Sunjen sung 

Those that have 1 before a single consonant also 
change the l into a in the perfect tense; the perfect par- 
ticiple is like the infinitive, or in u ; as, 

lnfin. Perf. Tense. Perf Particip. 

Biban to abide Bab abode Biben abode 

Djiipan to drive Djiap drove Djujren driven 

Niman to take Nam took Numen taken 

For a list of most of the irregular verbs, which will 
not conform to these observations, see sect. 99, at the 
end of the verbs. 

Formation of Persons in irregular Verbs. 

81. The personal terminations are most commonly 
like those in regular verbs : as, Ic ftanbe / stand, Jm 
ftanbej-t thou standest 9 he jtanbeft he standeth. Plur. 
pe, ge, hi j-tanba'S iue> ye> they stand. 

82. The first vowel in the verb, however, is often 
changed in the second and third persons of the singular 
in the indefinite tense; but the plural persons retain the 
same vowel as the first person singular. 

a is generally changed to se, and sometimes to e or f. 
e, ea, and u often become y, and sometimes i. 
o is converted into e. 
u or eo becomes y. 
The other vowels, i and y, are not changed. 
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From Bacan to bake, we have Ic bace I bake, Jm baecpt 
thou bakest, he baecS he bdketh. . Plur. pe, je, hi 
bacaft we, ye, they bake. 

From 8tanban to stand, we also sometimes find Ic 
ptanbe / stand, Jm ptenpt thou standest, he ptent 
he standeth. The plural as above. 

From Gtan to eat, we have Ic ete / eat, Jm y tpt thou 
eatest, he yt Ae eateth. Plur. pe, je, hi eta$ w*, 
ye, they eat. 

From 8ceotan to shoot, are formed Ic pceote / shoot, 
Jm pcytpt thou shoote t, he pcyt he shooteth. Plur. 
pe, je, hi pceota'S we, ye, they shoot. 

From Bypnan to burn, are formed Ic bypne / burn, Jm 
b^pnpt thou burnest, he b^pnft he burrieth. Plur. 
pe, je, hi bypnaft tw, ye, they burn. 

83. The same observations that were made on the 
formation of the third person of regular verbs ending 
in ban, pan,, tan, &c. (see Etymology, sect. 73), will 
be applicable here : as, Ic pibe / ride, he pit or pibe^S 
he rides ; Ic cpe^e / say, Jm cpypt thou say est, he 
cpyS he saith; Ic ceope /choose, Jm cypt thou choosest, 
he cypt he chooses ; — and in etan to eat, above. 

Verbs that have c, cc, and j before the infinitive ter- 
mination, often change these letters into h when they 
are followed by t : as, Racan to reach, paehte he reach- 
ed, pahton we, ye, they reach. The c is not changed 
before other letters : as we find Jm pacrt thou readiest, 
and he pacaft he reaches; Laecan to take hold of, laehte 
he took hold of; Stpeccan to stretch, or streiv, ptpehton 
we, ye, they strewed (Matt. xxi. 8) ; Bpinjan to bring, 
bpoht, bpohte / or he brought, bpohton we, ye, they 
brought. See Orthography, sect. 12. 

84. The persons in the perfect tense are often formed 
like regular verbs; but the second person singular more 
frequently ends in e : as from Bacan to bake, we have 
the past tense Boc. (See Etymology, sect. 78.) 
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. . Perfect Tense. 

Sing. Ic boc I baked 

Du boce thou bakedst 

he, heo, or hit boc he, she, or it baked. 

Plur. ye bocon we baked 

He bocon ye baked 

hi bocon they baked, 

85. Verbs that have u or o after the first vowel in the 
perfect participle, often have u in the second person sin- 
gular and all the plural persons of this tense ; the third 
person singular, *as in regular verbs, is like the first : as, 

Perfect Tense. 

Sing. Ic panj£ I sang 

Du p unje thou sangest 

he, heo, panj he or she sang. 

Plur. J?e p unjon we sang 

Tie punjon ye sang 

hi jrungon they sang 

Sometimes pt is joined to the second person singu- 
lar : as, Ic pant) I found, Jm punbe or punbept thou 
foundest, &c. 

THE IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

86. Verbs of one syllable terminating in a vowel, 
have an h annexed to them ; and those in 5 generally 
change the 3 into h, in all parts of the verb, as well as 
in the imperative mood : as, ppean to wash ; Impera- 
tive )>peah wash; Perfect tense, J>poh washed. Stijan to 
mount ; Perfect tense, ptah. 

DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

87. Verbs that are deficient in tense or person are 
properly called defective : such as, mot can ; mopr 
must, &c. 
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The Greeks and Romans expressed the most common 
modes of action or existence by inflection ; but the 
Anglo-Saxons generally denoted them by the following 
irregular and defective verbs, 

88. Simple affirmation or existence is denoted by 
pej-an or beon to be, or peojvSan to be or to be made™, 

1st. J768AN to be is thus conjugated : 
Infin. Indef. Perf. Per/. Particip. 

Yeyantobe. Gom am. y^ywas. Yeyenov&eyeyeribeen, 

29 n The Anglo-Saxon substantive verb is composed of several verbs. 
We can trace no fewer than five in its different inflections. 

lam „ . eom, eant, yp, pyoo, J7 n *>, JT n ^ 
I was. . paep, paene, pir, paenon, p<rnon, paenon, 
beo, bypt, by&, beo$, beoft, bco$. 

The infinitive is beon or peran to be. 

These are the common inflections of the above tenses ; but we 
sometimes find the following variations : 

For lam, we sometimes have eom, am, om, beo, an, py j 

For thou art, we have occasionally eant:, an$, bijrt, ep, jy -, 

For he is, we have yp, hyS, py j 

And for the plural we have pynb, pynbon, pynt, pien, beoft and bij?oo . 

In these inflections we may distinctly see five verbs, whose conjuga- 
tions are intermixed. 

Gom, ep, yp, are of one family, and resemble the Greek sipi. 

An, an$, and am, anon, proceed from another parent, and are not un- 
like the Latin eram. 

Sy> YY> TY> iy n ^> are ; ^ TOm an other j and recall to our minds the Latin 
sum and sunt 

V*T> P»P** FT* paenon, seem referable to another branch, of which 
the infinitive pepan was retained in the Anglo-Saxon. 

Beon, biyc, brS, beoft, belong to a distinct family, whose infinitive 
Beon was kept in use. 

But it is curious to consider the source of the last verb Beo, and Beon, 
which the Flemings and Germans retain in tfc ben and icf> bin lam. 

The verb Beo seems to have been derived from the Kimmerian or 
Celtic language, which was the earliest that appeared in Europe -, 
because the Welsh, which has retained most of this tongue, has the 
infinitive Bod, and some of its inflections." Turner's Hist, of theAnglo- 
Saxonsy 8vo, vol. i. p. 582. 
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INDICATIVE MOOD, 

Indefinite Tense — am* 

Sing. \c eom a lam 

Du eapt b thou art. 

toe, heo, or hit ijr c he, she, or it is* 
Plur. J?e j-ynb d we are 

He j-ynb ye are 

toi jyrib they are. 

* earn, am, om j aji $ pi, py. * prob, pint, pin, pien, peatj 

* b apfcj p J ep. peon, pej pynbon* pnbon, pyn- 

C YY>P' bun, penbon, penbon $ anon* 

Perfect Tenser-was* have been or had been. 

Sing. Ic paejr * / ^^ } hate or Aatf foe» 

* Du paepe b *Ao# «0<w/, Aa^/ or hadst been 

lie, tyc. paer* a A*, fife, wars, Aaj or had been. * 
Plur. }?e paepion c we 1 

He paepon ye >were, have or Aatf been. 

toi paejion /A<y J 

* pcejie, in 3rd person par . b p«p j uuep, uier> u«p, per> in Dan.-Sa*< 
t paejnw, paepum, poejiun. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Indefinite Tense. 

Sing. Ic fy a # -/A^ 

Du jy " thou be 

l3e, heo, or hit py A*, $A*, or it be* 

Plur. pe jyn b ivebe 

lie pyn y* be 

toi f^n *A*y A*. 
* peo, po, pij, pie, re. b pion, peon. 

Perfect Tense. 

Sing. Ic paepe* 1 were, or would fa 

Du paepie Mom wert y or would be 

toe, heo, or hit paepe A*, fife, were, or woo/*/ fa 
'pene. 
M 
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Plur. ye paepon* we Were f or would be 
Ere paepon ye were, or would be 
foi paepon they were, or would be. 

* psejwan, -en, -un, paene. 
IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Sing. 8i a Jui be thou. 
Plur. 8in b je Aey* ov you. 

« ■ ry> px» j^r ° r p«r- b r ien ^ j*^ jnw* p !** or w**- 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Indefinite Tense. 
Pej*an a ^o fo. J?ej-anne b adoft/ /a fo, &c. j 
* paeran and pora, pojya, popan, pene, fie in Dan.-Sax.. b popanne. 

Imperfect Participle. Perfect Participle. 

pej-enbe being. F^j-en, jepej^en been. 



2dly. B60N to be so is thus conjugated : 
Infinitive. Indefinite. 

89. Beon to be. Beo aw, or shall be. 



30 Mr. Webb has the following remarks on the neuter verb to be. 

"The verb to be in most languages is defective j either not being 
furnished with all the moods and tenses of other verbs, as in the Greek 
eipi ; or, in order to include them, comprising various discordant ele- 
ments, as in the Latin sum ; the different parts of which have been 
shown by Mr. Turner (History of the Anglo-Saxons, vol.i. p. 582,) to 
proceed from several different radical words. 

" The English neuter verb is likewise composed of several distinct 
elements ; as be, am, are, was, &c. : and the question is. What is 
their etymological origin and primitive meaning ? 

" Does the neuter verb, in all the forms it assumes in different lan- 
guages, inherently signify to be? Does it natively contain the modern, 
philosophical, abstract idea of Being, or Existence in itself, and sepa- 
rately from the subject that is said to be, or to exist ? Or is that aba- 
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Indefinite Tense->~wxi, or dhall be* 

Sing. Ic beo a / am, or shall be 

Du b^j-t b thou art t or shalt be 

he, heo, or hit by$ c he, she, or it is, or shall be 

• beom, biom. b birt. c br#, beo$, beo. 



tract idea a refined and improved addition to its primitive meaning, 
produced by our association of ideas ? 

" The result of a patient investigation of the subject is in favour of 
the latter supposition, and leads to the belief that the different roots 
of the* neuter verb to be originally signify to live, to grow, to dwell, 
to stand, &c. but not to be in the modern metaphysical sense of that 
term. 

" The first step in the inquiry was to write the verb itself, in paral- 
lel columns, in as many languages as lay within reach] the more 
easily to discover their resemblance or dissimilarity, and especially 
their common radicals ; for the slightest inspection was sufficient to 
observe that they had to a great extent a kindred origin : it was in- 
tended more fully to examine these radicals afterwards. 

" But whilst that list of verbs was completing, some circumstances 
were noticed tending to illustrate the mam object of inquiry. 

" The first glimpse of light on the primitive meaning of any part 
of the neuter verb was caught from the Italian past participle stato 
been ; which is evidently derived frcm the Latin status stood — the 
past participle of the verb sto I stand. This word stato stood, occurs 
in that part of the verb where we say been, and answers the same 
purpose. That circumstance led to the notice of one, similar in the 
imperative of the Latin sum / am, which is Sis, es, esto ; Sit, esto, 
&c. 5 where Esto, este, estote are evidently derived from the Latin 
preposition & out, from, and sto I stand. So that the Latin impera- 
tive is either Be thou, or Stand thou ,* let him be, or let him standi 
according to the pleasure of the speaker. 

" The next remark was, that the Spanish verb estar, Latin stare to 
stand, may be used in all its moods and tenses indifferently with the 
verb Ser to be. So that a Spaniard may say either I am, or I stand ; 
I was, or I stood ; being convicted, or standing convicted j having 
been there, or having stood there, &c. 

" These few obvious instances, in which Being and Standing are 
used as convertible terms (though it must not be hence imagined that 
they are synonymous) , suggested the idea that some parts of what is 
used as the substantive verb in different languages, did not originally 
and necessarily convey the refined idea of simple abstract Being, but 
of some more sensible attribute $ as, standing, living, growing, &c. 

4€ The clue appeared to be now obtained : the only point was to 
follow, with caution and perseverance, the track it disclosed through 

M 2 
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Plur. ye becvS a we are, or sliall be 
Ere beoB ye are, or shall be 
J3i beoS they are, or shall be. 

a bijwn and beo]?an in Dano-Saxon. 



the whole labyrinth 5 or, at least, through so much of it as might as- 
sist in explaining the English neuter verb. Other circumstances soon 
presented themselves tending to illustrate and confirm the preceding 
hypothesis. 

" The Latin indicative preterperfect Fui / have been, is from the 
verb Fuo / am ; which, though now become obsolete, was once in 
good and general use, and evidently derived from the Greek verb fyvta 
I grow : thus the Latin Fui means / grew, or I have grown : the po- 
*tential imperfect Forem / might be, is also from <pvw, and signifies / 
might grow, or become : hence also the infinitive Fore to grow, to be- 
come, used in a future sense, and the participle Futurus with the same 
meaning. Thus another portion of the neuter verb signifies, I grow, 
and to grow. $vw is also the most probable source of Fio, fieri j 
which, though generally considered as having a passive signification, 
originally means to grow, to become. The Gothic verb VA^KvAW 
is translated fieri, and may possibly allow of some such analysis. 

" The Anglo-Saxon Beo was another fragment, which came under 
consideration the more early as offering the immediate derivation of 
our identical verb to be. The accidental pronunciation of the word 
BEOgraphy (biography, the history of the Life of a person) gave the 
first intimation of its probable meaning : the consequent reference to 
the Greek fito; life, and |3ioco J live, confirmed the conjecture. It has 
been further illustrated since by the Gaelic Beo <ilive, Beothail lively; 
and Psalm cxviii. \7, ' Ni fuigham*bas, ach raairfam beo,* I shall 
not die, but live, &e. The Gaelic verb Bi to be, is plainly of similar 
origin and signification. Ic beo is, therefore, / live, andBeon to live. 

" The Franco-Theotisc Bim, Pirn, which at first seemed to invalidate 
this derivation, on a nearer inspection added its own suffrage in its 
favour : for what is Bim but a derivative from (Siocv when turned into 
a verb in pi, viz. 0iw[u ? which is easily analysed into fiw life, and 
pen to me, compounded into fiioo , [x,oi, fiioo^ou life to me ; i. e. by associa- 
tion of ideas, and adapted to a verbal signification, I live. 

(t The Hebrew Hajah, rait he was, suggested a similar explication 
by its near resemblance to C Hajah, vixit he lived. 

" The illustration of Beo opened the way to the explanation of the 
Dutch fyjn to be,ar\d the Spanish Soy lam, with their numerous kin- 
dred. The Greek gyv to live, pronounced zeen ; ?««* and Saw I live, 
from £urri life, evidently presented either the root itself, or a synonym 
of equal value. The German ©epn to be u &mb we are ; the Franco- • 
Theotisc Sun, §in to be k we are ; the Gothic ai\d Anglo-Saxon Sinbon 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Indefinite Tense. 

Sing. Icbeo I be, ~) 

Bu beo thou be, I 

foe, heo, or hit beo he, she, or it be, I , ml ' 

Plur. pe beon we be, [ « e ' 

Tie beon ye be, 

fti beon they be, u 



we are, — probably the Gothic SlQtlM and SlQAtl, the g being 
softened into y 5 — the Spanish Siendo, sido, ser being, been, to be ; the 
Italian Sii or sia tu be.thou ; the French Suis, sois, serai I am, I should 
be, I shall be; the Latin Esse to be, from the participle gftjv, y$, y, in 
the Doric dialect, with many others, evidently derive their existence 
from the same common source, and originally signify, I live, to live, 
&c. 

" The Greek frta; regularly changes into a verb in /x* : as £wr\ life, 
poi to me, make Sector life to me, Hive; which, contracted for 
greater facility of pronunciation, may become either goofM or ?ijjx* : 
the latter is its present actual form, and points at once to the Latin 
Sim and Essem I may be, I should be; whilst in the form of ?«//,* it as 
readily directs to Sum, sumus / am, we are, in the same language, 
which were anciently written Som, somos. 

" The Spanish Somos, the French Sommes, and the Italian Siamo 
we are, with their immediate dependents, hence date their com- 
mencement. 

* " Thus the Latin Sum, in its native signification, means / live, and 
consequently the same original idea essentially pervades its com- 
pounds and derivatives. 

"The English word am was at once admitted to descend either in 
a direct line from the Greek sipi I am, or from a kindred stock : -the 
analysis oftipi was then necessary to develope the primitive meaning 
of both : aet always, ever, though now only used as an adverb, must 
once have had a substantive meaning, which was most probably time, 
life, or something equivalent 5 and on this supposition the whole be- 
comes intelligible : olbi time, life, /xoi to me, make, when combined, 
asi^<n time to me, life to me ; which, adapted to a verbal signification, 
means / live ; and, by subsequent orthographical changes, was written 
and spelt stju I live; that is, in improved philosophical language, I 
am. 

" The English word is comes from si$ thou art, the second person 
singular of ci/uu, which is compounded in a similar manner : asi time, 
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IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Sing. Beo Jm be thou. 
Plur. Beon a je be ye. 

* betfj, beo$, in Dano-Saxon beojmn. 



ft/e, coj to ffce, form aei<rot time to thee, life to thee, i. e. with a verba- 
lized signification, thou live&t ; which, written with the uniform or- 
thographical abbreviation, becomes ei$, the parent of our word is, the 
Latin Es, est, &c. and signifies, thou livest, he lives, i. e. in modern 
usage, Thou is, he is. 

" Nouns, or nouns and verbs, constitute the primitive elements of 
language. Those members of the substantive verb which have beeu 
mentioned appearing to spring more immediately from verbs in some 
other language, suggested the inquiry, whether some portions, which 
did not present a very obvious verbal origin, might not be more 
readily traced to nouns of perhaps similar meaning to the foreraen- 
tioned verbal radicals. 

"The French participles Et£ been, Etant being, indicate their con- 
nexion with the Latin aetas (from the Greek yros a year) age, time, 
life, and naturally take the verbalized meaning lived, living. Etois 
I was, and Etre to be, are evidently scions of the same stock, 

" The investigation as yet has been conducted no further ; no satis- 
factory, at least decisive conclusion having hitherto been attained, as 
to the etymology of the words Was, Are, and Were. The most that 
can be proposed is a more or less probable conjecture. 

" Was. — May this word be supposed to come, by a different pro- 
nunciation, from the Gaelic verb Fas to grow ? F,V, and W are letters 
of the same organ, and often interchange : thus Fas, vas, and was, 
are exactly the same word in the mouths of different persons of dif- 
ferent nations. The Icelandic 3H> besa ; the Franco-Theotisc Ze uue- 
sanne, wesan, wo&an ; the Dutch Wttxta, &c. -, must be considered 
as of the same family. — May not was be more easily derived from the 

Gothic VAhSQA** to grow, the past tense of which is V&hS 
he grew : — this wohs, wqs, and was, have all the same sound > Hence 
also the Saxon piran or peran to be, by a simple orthographical varia- 
tion. 

"Are, — Icelandic and Danish et $ and Were — Icelandic and Danish 
bat, \KXZ 5 German^ war, &c.-^Do these words indicate any relation- 
ship to the German £ere, and the Anglo-Saxon Pen a man, adapted 
to a verbal sense ? Or to the Greek tap the spring, whence the 
Latin noun Ver,*and verb Vireo to spring, to grow like the grass ? If 
the latter conjecture be preferable, then are and were take the signi- 
fication of to grow, in their verbalized meaning." 



l/V 
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INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Indefinite Tense. 
Beon* to be 
Beonne b about to be, &c. 51 

■ bion,bian, byan, and bien in Dano- Saxon. k btonne. 

Imperfect Participle. 
Beonbe being. 



3dly. peORDAN, GepeopSan, or P?p$an to be y or 
to be made or done, is thus conjugated : 

Infinitive. Indefinite. 

DO. feojipan to be, fyc. people am, or am made. 

Perfect. 
peajvS was, or was made, popbenor jepopben made. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Indefinite Tense. 
Oing. Ic w peopJ>e I am, shall be, or am made 

Du peopfejt thou art, shalt be, or art made 

lie, 8fc. peopJ>e$ he, 8fc. is, shall be, or is made. 

■ ■ ' ■ ' » ' ■ + 

31 This is the infinitive mood derivative, and answers to the gerunds, 
supines, and participles in Latin : as, existendi of bang, existendo in 
being, existendum to be, futurus about to be : fcit it tima to beonne, it 
is time to be, tempus est existendi. Ur lr bene to beonne, existendum 
vel manendum est nobis hie, we must be here. Se J>e rceal beonne, 
futurus, he that shall be. Gob yr or hepeto beonne 5 or in the Cotton 
MS. Gob lr up hep to porpanne (Matt. xvii. 4), bonum est nos esse , 
hie, it is good for us to be here, filoiaft prale to beonne, cupiunt 
semper existere, they wish always to be, or live. See p. 153, Note **. 
39 It is also conjugated, 
Sing. 1c pup)*, pypfe, pupbe 

Da pupfejt, pypbepo pyprt 
fee peopK pup>e, pypj>e, pypft 
Plub. ye peop]?on, peapbon, -an, -en, pcoppaft, puppa^ 
Ce people, peop)>e$, peopbeft, -afc 
fti peop^oo, peopbon, -an, -en, -un, peopfaS, pnp^aV, 
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Plur. ye peopJ>a$ we \ 

Ere peopfaft ye \are, shall be, or are made, 
hi peopJ>a$ they J 

Perfect Tense. 

Sing. Ic peapS 3i / was, or was made 

Du peapj>ej-t thou wast, or wast made 

he, 8fc. peapS he, 8fc. was, or was made, 

Plur. ye peopbon* we were, or were made 

Ere peopbon b ye were, or were made 

l3i peopbon c they were, or were made* 

• peopbao, -en, pupbon, -an,-en. b pepfce& 

c peopban, -en, pupbon, -an, -en, 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Indefinite Tense. 
Sino. Ic people / be, &c. 

Du people Mow be, &c. 

foe, heo, or hit peopJ>e ke r she, or it be, &c. 
Plur. J?e peopfon we be, &c. 

Ere peopfon ye be, &c. 

t>i peopfon they be, &c. 

Perfect Tense. 
Sing, Ic pupbe / were, &c. 

* Du pupbe thou wert, &c. 

J5e, heo t or hit pupbe Ae, $Ae, or it were, &c. 
Plur. J?e pupbon we were, &c. 

Ere pupbon ye were, &c. 

hi pupbon they were, Sec. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Sing. J?eop# a Jm be thou, or be thou made. 
Plur. people h je be ye, or be ye made. 
* peopjra. b peopJ>a& 

■ '*'■' ■ ■ ' i . i i ,. .i.ii I.. t 

93 It is also conjugated thus • 
Sing. Ic peapft * I Plur. fe pupbon 
Du pupbe I Ge pupbon 

l>e peapft | t>i pupbon. (See Etymology, 85.) 
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INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Indefinite Tense. 
JJeoriJan to be, or to be made. . 
Peojifanne about to be, &c. 

Imperfect Participle. 
J?eo)iJ>enbe being, being made or dome. 

Perfect Participle. 
Pojiben or jepojiben been, made, or done. 



91. Possession is denoted by J3/6BBAN to have. 

Infinitive. 
haebban to have s \ 

Perfect. Perfect Participle. 

foaepob, faaepfce Aa*/. ftaepeb or haepb had. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Indefinite Tense". 

Sing. Ic haebbe* / have 

Du haebbept b thou hast 

foe, heo, or hit hebba$ c he, she, or if AaM. 

Plur. pe haebbaft c we have 

lie haebbaS q y* have 

fci hsebbaft c Mey have, 

a habbe, hap, haue. c habbaft, hapatf, haueb, hapa# j 

b haprt, h*r.rt, haujt. and in Norm.-Sax. hajren and hauen. 



34 Mr. Tyrwhitt, in his £i*ay on tfe English Language, observes, 
Hat the auxiliary To haven was a complete, verb ; and, being prefixed 
to the participle of the past time, it was used to express the preterper- 
fect and preterpluperfect tenses. I have loved, thou hauest or hast 
loved j we haven or ha* loved, kc. I hadde bred, thou haddest 
loved, he fowkfe loved ; we, ye, they, hodden loved. 

34 This tense is used with a perfect participle to express what the 
Latins called the Preterperfect tense : as, Ic hacbbe ger ec, posui, I 
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Perfect Tense*. 
Sing. Ic haepob* I had 

Bu haepobept thou hadst 

he, heo, or hit haepob b he 8cc. had. 
Plur. fe haepbon c we had 

Ere haepbon ye had 

hi haepbon they had. 

• haejrbe contracted from haepobe. b hept. c haebbon, heajrbon. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Indefinite Tense. 
Sing, Ic haebbe / have 

Du haebbe thou have 

Tie, heo, or hit haebbe Ae, ^A*, or it have. 
Plur* J?e haebbon we have 

Ere haebbon ye have 

hi haebbon they have. 

, Perfect Tense. 
Sing. Ic haepob* / had 

Du haepob thou had 

he, heo, or hit haepob Ae, sA*, or it had. 
Plur. ye haepbon we had 

Ere haepbon ye had 

hi haepbon they had. 

• haer.be contracted from haepobe. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Sn*G. ftapajm have thou. 

Plur. fcabbaft a je A«t;^ ye. 

• habbaj?e. 

Aare *«* or placed ; Ic haue geheonb, audivi, / have heard. We, 
however, in English as in Saxon, call Ic haebbe, I have, a verb of the 
first person singular, and geree a perfect participle. See Etymology, 
60, Note *; and Etymology, 75, Note » 

56 A perfect participle is used with this tense to denote, by a peri- 
phrasis, the Latin preterpluperfect tense, which the Romans expressed 
by one word t as, be haepob or hep jertob, steterat, he had stood ; 
Arungen baspbe, cecinerat, /iad sung, , 
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INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Indefinite Tense* 

faaebban to have 
toaebbenne about to have, &c. 

Imperfect Participle. Perfect Participle. 

foaebbenbe having. ftaepeb or haepb had. 



92. Liberty is expressed by the verb COAGAN to be 
able. 

Infinitive. Indef. Tense. Perfect. 

(Dajan to be able. CDaej may. CDiht might. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Indefinite Tense. 

Sing. Ic maeg I may, can, or am able 

Du maejejrt a Mdw mayst, canst, 8fc. 
he, 8fc. maej he 8fc. may, can, or is able. 

Plu r pe majon b we »w*y, ran, or are abl$ 
t§e magon ye may, can, or are able 
hi majon they may, can, or are able. 

* miht, mcaht, maje. ' b magon, -an, -en, -uu $ magen. 

Perfect Tense. 

Sing. Ic miht / might, or eo^/r/ 

Du mihtej-t thou mightest, or couldst 

he, heo, or hit miht* he 8fc might, or co#/& 

Pjlur. ye mihton we might, or could 

Ere mihton ye might, or co&/</ 

J3i mihton they might, or cera/tf. 

' a nnhte, ineahee. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Indefinite Tense. 
Cpajan to be able. 
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93. Futurity and Duty are expressed by the verb 
8C6ALAN or 8C60LDAN to owe 31 . 

Infinitive, Indefinite. Perfect. 

Scealan to owe. 8ceal 8S shall. Sceolb should. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Indefinite Tense. 

Sing. Ic j-ceal* I shall 

Du jxealt thou shalt 

foe, heo or hit j-ceal a he 8fc. shall. 

Plur. pefceolon b we shall 

Xse y ceolon b ye shall 

hi jxeolon b they shall. 

* rcyle. b rceolun, -an, rchnllen, rculon, rcylon. 

Perfect Tense. 
Sing. Ic jxeolb I should 

Du jxeolbejrt thou shouldest 

foe, heo, or hie jxeol!> a he 8fc. should. 
Plur, ye pceolbon we should 

Ere f Ceolbon ye should 

Til pceol&on they should. 

a rceotoe, rccole. 

infinitive mood. 

Indefinite Tense. 
Scealan or f cylah to owe. 

37 Mr. Tyrwbitt, in his Essay on the English Language of Chaucer* s 
Time, says, " The greatest part of the auxiliary verbs were only in use 
in the present and past tenses of their indicative and subjunctive 
mode. They were inflected in those tenses like other verbs, and 
were prefixed to the infinitive mode of the verb to which they were 
auxiliary : I shall loven ; I will or woll loven 5 I may or mow loven j 
I can or con loven ; &c. We shallen loven ; we willen or wollen 
loven ; we mowen loven ; we connen loven, &c. In the past tense, 
I shulde loven ; I wolde loven ; 1 mighte or moughte loven 5 I coude 
loven, &c. We shulden, we wolden, we tmghten or moughten, we 
couden loven/* &c. Todd's Johnson, vol. iv. p. 24. Ap. 

38 The auxiliaries rceal and piWe are often read with an ellipsis, 
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94 . Volition and futurity are expressed by piLL AN of 
y YLL AN » to will or wish. 

Infinitive. Indefinite. Perfect. 

Julian to wish. J?ylle will. polb would. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Indefinite Tense. 

< Sing. Ic p^lle* I will 

Du pyltr b thou wilt 

J3e,^fc.pylle c A* 8fc. will. 

Plur. pe pillon d we will 

Ere pillon d y* will 

I3i pillon d M^y wi//. 

■ pile. c pille, pile. 

b pile, pillo, pylle, pyle. d pyllaft, pillen, -an, pille, pylle, pilen. 

Perfect Tense. 

Sing. Ic a polb*° / would 

Du polbept thou wouldest 

fte, heo, or hit polb* Ae 5fc. would. 

Plur. pepolbon b we would 

lie polbon b ye would 

fci polbon b they would. 

• polbe. b Polben and -un. 



or leaving out of the principal verb : as, Dir Gobrpel rceal on An- 
bjiaear-mae rre bap j, 7%i* go^pe/ shall (be read) on the feast of St. An- 
drew. Here the words beon gepaeben must be understood. Nelle ic 
ii u naerpe h ion on, I will never (go) from hence*. The word papao to 
go, is left out. 

39 In the same manner is conjugated nyllan not to wish or be wilU 
mg. See Chapter vi. Note 17 . 

40 Nolb, would not, is a contraction for ne polb j and nolbon, for 
ne polbon. See Chapter vi. Note '•• • • 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Indefinite Tense. 

Sing. Ic pylle / will or wish 

£)u pylle thou will or wish 

lie, heo, or hit pylle he, she, or it will or wish. 

Plur. ye pillon a . we will or wish 

Ere pillon ~ ye will or wwA 
foi pillon they will or w&A. 

* -en and -un. 

Perfect Tense. 

Sing. Ic polb / would 

Du polb thou would 

foe, heo, or hit polb he, she, or it would. 

Plur. pe polbor - we would 

Ere polbon ye would 

foi polbon they would. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Indefinite Tense. 
pillan or py Han to wish. * 

Imperfect Participle. 
Pillenbe willing. 



96. The defective verb COOT can or be able, is thus 
conjugated : 

Sing. Ic mot I may, can, or am able 

Du motept thou may est, canst, or art able 
toe,heo,0£hiVmot a Atf fyc. may, can, or is able. 

Plur. pe moton b we } 

lie moton b ye > ?nay, caw, or are able. 

Di moton b they) 

* mote. b moten. 
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96* The verb CDG8T, must or ought, is thus formed: 

Sing. Ic *mojt 41 I must ox ought 

Du mojteft thou must or oughtest 

he, heo, or hit mopt a he must or ought. 

Plur. ye mopton «/* ^ 

Ue mofton ye >mus$ or ought, 

hi moj-ton Mey J 

* mojte. 

IMPERSONAL VERBS. 

97, Many verbs are only used in the third person 
singular ; and are therefore called impersonal. In other 
respects they are like regular verbs. 13 it pm^, or hit 
ji^nfce, or junbe Ky t, it rains ; hyt Jmnpobe it thun- 
dered. 

Some of these are used as personal with a pronoun of 
the accusative case : as, GQe JjincS, me. JjyncS, me 
Jnnceft, mihi videtur, it seems to me, or / think ; COe 
j-elpum Jmhte, (Boet. p. 94, 1. 16,) mihi ipsi visum est, it 
appeared to me, or / thought; Be J^incS, tibi videtur, it 
appears to thee, or thou thinkest ; Dyncft \e, (Luke x. 
36,) videtur tibi ? does it appear to thee? thinkest thou? 
De Jmhte, tibi visum est, it appeared to thee, or thou 
thoughtest ; Dync$ him, or him Jnncft, videtur ei, it 
appears to him, or he thinketh ; Daem men \>me8, ipsi 
homini videtur, it appears to that man, that man thinks ; 
Naenegum Jmhte, nulli visum est, it appeared to no man, 
no man thought ; fcim Jnnca^, iis videntur, they seem 
to them, they think. 

98. CDan, with the verb, is often rendered imperson- 
ally, as the old French word homme, or the modern on, 
and the English one and they. For example; CDan 
mihte gej-eon one might see. Chron, An. 1011 ; CDan 

41 Our word must is evidently derived from mojr, which is similar 
to the Gothic rAM£STG<\t1N, possent, tftey amid. CQojt 
sometimes signifies might. 
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bpohte. (Matt. xiv. 11,) French On a apport£, they 
brought; CDan opploh, French On a tu£, they slew ; 
foeji man bpaepbe ut /Blpjipe, here (at this time) they 
drove out JElfgiva. Chron. An. 1037. See Lye's Die* 
tionary, sub voce Man for more examples. 

A LIST OF IRREGULAR VERBS. 

99. Many Anglo-Saxon verbs cannot be reduced to 
any regular method 4 \ — The following are the principal 
irregular verbs, with their chief variations. 

Acpencan, to extinguish; acpent, acpanc, acpinen, 

quenched. 
Ajan, to own or possess; agun, ajan, we, ye, they have; 

aht, we have had ; ahton, they have had or pos* 

sessed. 
Ahebban,7o heave up; ahop, he hath lifted up. Perhaps 

ahop may be from ahapan, to lift up. 
Ahpeopan, to rush; apeop, ahpup, he rushed; ahpup on, 

they rushed. 
Anan, to give ; an, 1 give ; unne, I give or thou givest i 

unnoh, we, ye, they give; uj?e, uJ>J>e, ubbe, lot 

he gave. 
Belucan, Belycan, to lock up ; betytfS, he locks up ; 

beleac, he locked up; belucon, or belocen, we, 

ye, they locked up. 
Bepaecan, to deceive ; bepaeht, he deceived ; bepaeht- 

ept, thou deceivedst. Likewise Paecan. 
Bibban, to pray ; bit, he prays ; bab 4 *, baeb, he 

prayed. 
Bpinjan, to bring ; bpohtr, bpohte, he brought. 
Bpucan, to enjoy ; bpeac, bpaec, he enjoyed. 
Bijean, Bugan, to bow ; beah, bijbe, he bowed; bejb, 

bejeb, bowed. So abuxan, gebujan. 
B^c jean, to buy ; bohte, he bought. So bebicjean to 

sell. 



See Etymology, 77. "See Etymology, 80. 
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Eoman, Euman, Epiman, to come ; coirt, he cmne ; 

comon, cumon, they came. 
Eunnan, to knbw ; tan / know ; canptv cunne, thou 

knottiest ; ctinnon, we> ye, they know ; cufe, he 

knew. 
Deappan, Dtppan, to dare ; beap, beape, / dare ; 

boppe, thou darest; buppon, we> ye, they dare; 

boppte, he durst. 
Delpan, to dig ; bulp, bielp, belp, bealp, balp, he dug ; 

bulpen, digged. 
Don, to do or make ; bo, / do ; b*ft, t>yft* *hou dost; 

be$, b^ $, he doth ; bo$, we, ye, they do ; bib, 

bibe, bybe, he did or hath done ; bo, bon> he may 

do, they may do. 
Dpeccan, to vex ox grieve; bpoht, he vexed 9 , bpohton, 

they vexed. * 
Fengan, to take ; penj, poh, he took. So pon and be- 

panjan, to take. 
TXeontofly; pleh, pleah, pleoh,^. 
Iran, or IS anjan, to go ; Ic ga, Ic jange, / go ; he 

jae^, he goes; pe ja®, we go; eobe, geobe, I or 

he toent ; ja, go thou ,• ja je, #a y*. 
trebujan, to bow; jebyyS, A* Aotw; gebeah, he 

bowed; jebujon, ti;*, y*, they bowed; jebojen, 

bowed. 
Crelaecan, to approach ; jehhte, he came near. 
D elaeccan, to seize ; jetehte, he seized. . 
Eremetan, to find; gemette, Ae found. 
Iremunan, to remember ; genuine, jemunbe, it is re* 

tpembered; jemunon, they are remembered. 
Ereotan, to pour out ; gute, jeote, he poured out; ju- 

tan, they poured out. 
I/ef^ati, Erepeon, to see ; jepap, Jepeah, jepeh, je- 

peaj, jepaj, he saw ; jepepen, seen. 
Iretan, to get; jeot, jeotte, he got; jeoton, they 

got; %\ten, gotten. 
Kepaeccan, Iiepeacan, Uepaeceari, to afflict ; gepeahter, 

jepaehte, A# afflicted. 

K 
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Eipan, to give; jeajr,3*p, or jap, I or Ae gave; gipen, 

given. 
toon, Etonian* toenjan, /o 6a*g* ; Ic hoh, / Aung ; he 

heh$, he hen j, he Aung ; hoh, (crucifige,) hang ; 

ho$, \crucifigtte,) hang; henjon, they hung. Part. 

perf. hangen, hung. 
fcebban, beapan, to heave; hej:^, he heaveth ; hop, 

hope, I or he heaved; hapen, hepen, heapen, 

heaved. 
frelpan, to help ; hulpe, he helped. So gehelpan. 
XMihan, to laugh ;■ hloh, he laughed. 
fcpeoppan, to turn; hpujipe, he turned; hpujipan, they 

turned. So ahpeoppan. 
lean, Iecan, to eke, or enlarge ; icte, ihte, I or he en- 

lagged; icton, we, ye, they enlarged; lht, {auctus,) 

enlarged. 
Lixon, to shine; hxte, he shone; hxton, they shone; 

and perhaps lixbon, and lixobon. 
Onjitan, to understand; ongeat, he understood; on- 

jatun, they understood. Also jytan, or jetan, 

to get, to procure, or obtain. 
Paecan, to deceive, to lie; paehte, he deceived. 
Plaetan to smite ; plat, he smote. 
Phhtan, to be a surety ; phhte, he gave his word. 
Reccan, to reckon an account; jiohte, jiehte, peahte, 

he reckoned; pohton, they reckoned. 
Sahtlan, to reconcile ; paeht, he reconciled, Norm. -Sax. 
8apan, to sotv ; pep, he sowed ; papen, sowed, sown. 
8cinan, to shine ; pceari, he shotie. 
8cippan, to create; pceop, he created. So jepcippan. 
8ecan, to seek; pohte, he sought; pohton, they, sought* 

So jepaecam 
8ecjan, Ssegjan, Sasc^an, to say ; paecjbe, paebe, he 

said. Pterhaps from jaecjobe: abo pnSpecjan, 
, prSpagan, to contradict. 
8eon, to see ; See Iiepeon. 
Settan to place ; pette, pet, he placed. 
Sittan, to sit ; paet, he sat. 
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Slajan, 4o kUl ox slay ; rloh he killed. Perhaps floj, 

3 being turned into n. 
Stpeccan, to stretch; rtpehte, he stretched.; jtpeh- 

tron, they stretched. 
8pepian, to swear ; j-pop, he swore. 
Spijan, to be silent; pipobe, f up, he was silent; pupon, 

they were silent. 
Tsecan, to teach; ta&htse, he taught ; traec, teach. 
Teon, to draw or accuse; teh, tuge, he drew ; teo* 

teoh, draw. 
Deappan, to behove ; Ic ^eapp, / have need ; beappt, 

jmppe, thou hast need ; jmppon, we^ ye, they have 

need ; Jxmpte, he has need. 
Den can, to think; ^Soht, ftohte, he thought ; je- 

]?encan. 
Dean-on, to profit ; )»£, ]>ah, he profited. 
Tyjnan, to give ;. tyjbe, tybbe, he gave. 
Pacian, to wake ; peahte, wakened. So apacian. 
Peban, to be mad ; pebbe, he was mad. 
Pijican, peojicaft, popcan, to work ; to build; pophte, 

he worked, built ; popp^pcan, to undo. 
Ypnan, Apnian, Apnan, to run ; apn, upn he ran; 

upnon, they ran. 

CHAPTER VI. 

ADVERBS. 

100. An Adverb 1 is a patt of speech, joined to verbs* 
adjectives, or other adverbs, to denote some quality or 
circumstance respecting them ; as, J?ipehce ic pppece, 



• • As the adjective is an adjected or added word to express the qaa- 
lity, property, &c. belonging to a name, the adverb is a word added to 
denote the quality &c. belonging to the action or being specified by the 
verb. Hence, Theodore Gaza, 1. iv. defines an adverb — wepts A ova 
airrevrov, xctrd fypafos Xeyopsvov, yj kiriXsyo^evoy prftt&ri, xa) o*ov 
sjriQstoy fypxTo;. A part of speech withou t cases, predicated of a verb, 
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/ speak wisely ; fai pafcjton to larrje, they were too 
long. 

If the etymology and meaning of adverbs be investi- 
gated, it will be found that most of them ate corruptions 
or abbreviations of other words*. 

101. Adverbs are formed by continually using nouns 
and adjectives in certain cases, till they assumed an 
adverbial signification: for instance, in the dative case ; 
as, 
fcpilum 3 , awhile, sometime, Spa micelum, so greatly. 

now. DaBjhpamlic, £ ^ 
Sticce - maelum \ piece- ■ hce,$ • 5f * 

meal, by degrees fcp?p F tum,> , fums 

Deap-maeliim, by neaps. Dpyppan, ) * 
Lytlum, by little. Galium gemettum, by all 

CDicelum,> , means, 

CDiclum, J S reaW J : 

The genitive case is more generally used ; as, 
8oJ>ep 5 , amen, verily, truly. Dancej-*, freely, gratis. 



or subjoined to it, and being as it were the verb's adjective. Priscian 
gives the following definition of an adverb, lib. xv. p. 1003, Adverbium 
est pars orationis indeclinabilis, cujus significatio verbis adjicitur. Hoc 
enim perficit adverbium verbis additum, quod adjectiva nomina ap- 
pellativus nominibus adjuncta : ut, prudens homo, a prudent man ; 
prudenter egit, he acted prudently : felix vir, a happy man ; feliciter 
vivit, he lives happily. 

9 The radical meaning of adverbs, prepositions, &c. (see Etymo- 
logy 114, note l ) is seldom evident, and often very obscure. In this 
work therefore they have been classed according to their present use, 
and distributed under the customary heads of Prepositions; Conjunc- 
tions, and Interjections : but there has been an effort, particularly in 
this chapter, to show from what words adverbs were most likely to be 
derived. This part of the work being a first attempt, is submitted with 
great deference to the consideration of critics in the Anglo-Saxon lan- 
guage. 

s In or for a moment, the dative case of hpile a moment, time, &c. 

4 The dative case of m«l, a part, and j wcct, a morsel, part, &c. 

' The genitive case of xJS, sooth, truth. 

The genitive of )>anc, a thank, favour, will. 
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When the genitive does not end in Of , the adverb is 
often formed thus ; as, 

Nihtef 7 , by night. Ne&ej- 8 , of needy by con- 

Gdllefifulfy, perfectly. stratnt. 

The genitive case ptaral is used adverbially ; as, 

Appunga, } without Gapunga(-e), openly, pub- 

Opceapun£a 9 ,> payment, tidy. 

Unceapenja, j gratis. Gejnunja, clearly, indeed. 

Yppenja, in anger, an- Semnunja,} suddenly, by 

grily. inja, $ and by. 

©allunra (-e), altogether, Faepuija, suddenly, fvrth- 

whouy. with. 

«®Uenje, behold. »ji«binse(-oU , , 

fcolunTa,* . . inexo, \ sfwrtl ^ 

** t ° > tn vain ~* d , v # » 

ftohnja, $ Penunje (-a), by chance, 

Deapnenga,> privily, se- haply. 

Deapnunga,} cretly* Gelome l0 , frequently. 

102. Adverbs probably formed from primitive adjec- 
tives. 

8ona, soon. 00a, more, rather. 

LaBC> I late Sopte, softly. , 

Laete,$ # Lyt, (parurn,) a little. 

Sel, well, enough. Deaple very much, vehe- 

Bet, better, more. rnently. 

Opt, oft, often. Ypel, evil. 
Pel, well, rightly. 

103. Adjectives ending in he are converted into ad- 
verbs by adding e. Indeed all adjectives of the positive 
state, signifying the quality or jnann^r of a thing, take 
an adverbial signification by adding lice. 



7 It is formed from nihr, night : hence we have Dapjejr *j mhtef, ky 
day and night. Genesis xxxi. 40. 

8 From neb, netoe, need, necessity. 

9 From of, without, a privativ e prefix ; as, on-bkbe, without blood, 
and the Genitive plural of ceapung,. commerce, price, &c. 

19 From geloma, utensils infrequent ust : hence the word heir-loom 
signifying any furniture decreed to descend by inheritance: 
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Erelomehce; frequently \ toeapbhee, hardly, hastily. 

often. - Sinjalhce, continually, al- 

Faen'lice, suddenly, forth- ways. 

with. 8putohce, evidently, plain- 
So^lice, in sooth, truly, ly+ 

verily. Dijelhce, secretly. 

EirSlice, certainly, indeed. Snotepbce, wisely, pru* 
fapaeblice, readily, soon. dentty. 

To hpaebHce, too readily Rihthce, rightly, justly. 

or quickly. , Erepifhce, distinctly, cer- 
fitoiblice, certainly, plain- tainly, wisely* 

ly. fapeconhce, quickly. 

Gopnopthce* in earnest, Gcehce, everlastingly, con- 
truly, surely. tinually. 
Dseleblice, by itself, apart, 

particularly. 

104. Adverbs in lice admit of comparison by op and 
oft.; $& % fopaebhce readily, hpaebhcop more readily, 
hpaeblicojt most readily, &c. 

Dip^tehce, -op, -opt, 8noteplice,-op*oft,#ra$e/y. 
daringly. Rihthce,-op,-ojrt,WgA//y. 

Some adverbs are more irregular in their comparison, 
ftpaebeft, most readily, Yypye, worse. 

shortly. Nextan > 

/6p, aejieft, ere, first. Nehftany nex \ 

Fulopt, often, very often. 

105^ Adverbs probably from pronouns. ' 

ftiep, here. fapibep hpega, somewhere. 

Bebnu>> hell0 i d% - . /Gjhpiben, every way, 
ftenu, 5 " every where. 

Jjeonoti, hence. fapaenne, } 

« pop$, henceforth. Xhpaenne,> when. , 

ftiben, hither. , Hhpenne, ) 

ftu, now? ftpaep, where. 

fcpanon, whence. Erehpsep, every where. 

%lf e H whither. £afP*P. ""1 Wkere ' 

Wpibep, > Nojipaep, no where. 
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Rhpap, somewhere. Spa, so. » 

fcpaet, namely, as yet. Spa ppa, like as, as if, as it 

fcpaet hpeja,i were. 

Galppa, a&o. 
somewhat, Spa jelice, a/t'Att, g/* Mo/ 
* a little. sort, likewise. 



(-u), huju, 

fcpaet hpuju, 
hpiju, 

fcpa&t hpcej- 
anunsej-,. 

E>paeJ>ep, whether, if, al- 
though. 

fcpene, scarcely. 

E>pon, > somewhat, 

ftponlice, > *wy little. 

L^t-hpon, a little. ^~ 



Spa pop$, so forth. 

Spike i. e. ppalice, <w j£ 
«*• it were. 

6acrp^lce, likewise, be- 
sides. 

Da, then. 

Da J>a, whereas, whilst that. 

Dsrjian,] 



To hpato, > to what, where- Donan,> thence. 
To hpon, > ybr^. Donon,) 

Rponan, whence. ^ Deep niht, forthwith, by 

TChponan, <my ttihere. " «#tf Ay. 

Shponan utan, imy wAer* Daep, M^r*. 
without. Daen J>aep, Mer*, M*re 

Nahponan, wo where. where. 

utane, no where Daepon,) thereon or there- 
Dap in, 5 «»• 



without, 
hff, why? 
Fophp^, } «/Ay? 

hpyj, t.e. ij,> where 

hpon i.e. en,) ybre. 

To hj>$, for what? where- 
fore. 



Daef, since that, whereby. 

Daep j>e, afterwards. 

Deriben,whilst, as long as. 

Dibep, thither. 

Donne, then^ ivhen, than* 

Dup, thus. 

Dup je)iab, *wA, o/* /A& 

SOT/. 



Or J>am, ^-om thence. 

o* j^p j ****** 

106. Adverbs probably contracted from verbs j as 
from the Imperative mood : 

Iiea, yea. Tj ete, ^et 1 •, yet. 



11 Getan, td get. 
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Nu 8£ X asyet, hitherto, f %• f><> ^^ 

Iiet gia, ye/ wore. J/ana, J »' 

liyj-e, yes. 6ppe, ever, always. 

Un S* I lone Gl F *W lc / Sf *"■• 

Lanje, J 5 * fen, Ay cAimce. 

Uton, 1 ., , «,^^. i ^. f whether, 

Utan, J-H ""^ Epyrt-Jm, used in ask- 

Buton, ") ./ree/y, o/* free Epyptu-laX ing ques- 

Butan, J cost. Epyp-jni-la, tions, Is it 
Buton tpeon, doubtless, [jo? &c. 

without doubt. 

From verbs in the indefinite tertse. 

6piJ>e, very much, greatly. V , ' \ a huaw 

To j*pij>e t earnestly, exceed- H, kk, aa&, J ^ # 

t7i^fy. I/eo, ~] 

€aHer*torpi}>e, too quickly* Ceoh, I 

or readily, Iu, ^formerly, of old. 

Vxx\yo%) trU ' h ' IujejiaJ 

/Cppe, ever, always. 

Indefinite and a Pronoun. 
8iJ?J?an, after, further, Furijxm -un, moreover, yea 

NymJ?e, unless, perchance, further. 

Adverbs ending in in* en, an, eb, from verbs, 
fcmfcan, -^r, fe^tf. Nipe, > , „ 

y6n, once, one time. Nipan,$ • y> J 

Nean, } 8elben, seldom, rarely. 

Fojinean,> near, almost. Rec&ne, quickly. 
— — neah, J 8amob, also, at once. 

Feojipan, furthermore, fcpilon, sometimes, now. 
moreover. 8uJ>an l3 f% /rw* the south. 

Nu, now. , NojiJ>an, from the north. 



14 The imperative of Langiao, to prolong. 

19 Thus An and on (from anan to give,) denote motion from a place ; 
nppjan/rom the north, Ac ; heonon hence, Scq. 
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Preterite &c> with a Pronoun. 

®y J«nJ lest that. /e^afcepe, together. 

£)e laep,$ Dien, again. 

Irenoh 14 , enough. 

107. Adverbs probably from Prepositions. 

Bupan bupon,^ U F an, 1 af> d 

BeneotS (-an), beneath. Upon, J • r 

Dune-papb 15 , dotvnward. Upe-mejt, uppermost. 

ftam-peapb, homeiuard. J?ij?-upan, above. 

Pejrt-peapb, westward. Neojran, ^downward, 

Up^peapbep, upward. Beneoft (-an),$ beneath. 

Innan-peapb, inward. ^Beheonan, on this side. 

l$y\e\\,nether, lower down. Qngen, *\ 

J>i}njtan, without. Onjean, I in 
Binnan, within. Ereon, C * 

Begeonban ,6 , beyond. Yj ean, J 

Upp, Up, up 9 upon, above. Behinban, behind, after. 
Dune, idown, down- 
Sbun (-e), / ward. 

108. Adverbial phrases &c. 

Bse r^-) so mmh the frt \™ fr before that, 
ma, { or mlhm ere that. 



* * \so m\i 
9 , > more, 

ape, J 



Baep J?e J ' " 8pa lanx ppa, so long as, 

mape, J ' «w/i/ Mat. 

00a J>onne, wore Maz*. Spa ppij?e, so much. 

De ma, Me wore. Spa hpaep pp ^wheresoever. 

' OQib J>y J>e, a$ $oo# as. hpibep, whithersoever. 



. u G^noh or jenoj appears to be the past participle genogeb mul- 
tiplied, from the verb jengjau to multiply : hence the English enough. 
Tooke, vol. i. p.' 473. * 

15 J?anb, or peanb,.k the imperative of the verb papbian or peapbian 
to look at, &c. Tooke, vol. ii. p. 408. 

16 Bireonb or bejeonb is the imperative Be, compounded with the 
participle jeonb, jeoneb or goneb from the verb Gan, Gangan or 
Gongan to go or to pass : hence our word beyond $ qh " Beyond any 
place/* means " be passed that place." • Diversions of Purley, vol. i. 
p. 408. 
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Da hpile, so long as, until, On Jipaejibnep pe, in a 
while, then. short time. 

Da hpile J,e, while Ym *£ ^ 1 « little while 

On pip healp, on this part. — -alytel, J 

On J>a healp, on'that part. Inptaepe, Isoon, 

On J>a ppij>pan healp, ow 8ona inptaepe, J quickly. 

the right side. Selbhpenne, \ seld(m 

On J>a p^nptjian healp, on Selbhpaenne, J 

M* left side. On baec, ffo^arA- 

Betpyh J>ap J>mj, in the Oh baeclinj, J 

onim t&Af'&, or season. Erehenb, -e, *oji, -jie, ft^A, 
/6t nextan, 1 a* length, near. > 

frt nfhy*** J at last. Atop } ^ tW 

On a pojiulb| m every Anlapte^ J 

world, for ever. On lapte, at last, at length. 

COeb micel hpil, a little Gpt pona, forthwith. 

while. To popan bam, further- 
Baeji piht, forthwith, by more, beside. 

and by. Tuua, 7 . 

On niht, Ay night. Tupa* J mec<?# 

Gallep, fully, perfectly. Tobaej, 1/^ 

CDib ealle, altogether, en- foeo baej, J ° a ^ m 

threly. Tomepijen, tomorrow. 

Gallep to paepte, too fast* /6t pumum cyjijie, some* 
- ly, too surety. times, n<nu and then* 

Gallep to jelanje, all too Tin lange, how long. 

long, nimium. Tin opt, how often. 

Nim]?e pen paejie, unless, J?el-hpaeji, levery whert, 

except. Irepel-hpaep,J openly. 

8pi}>e-aeji, very early. . Gllep-hpibeji, to or to- 
wards some other place. 

109. ADVERBS OF NEGATION. 

Na w , wo* neitlier. Ne 11 , not. 

17 The letter n contracted from ne not, is used in composition as 
a negative, especially in pronouns and adverbs j as, Nan, nothing, 
no one, from an one, like the Icelandic n-emn, English n-one, Latm 
n-ullus, &C., n-aejrpe, English n-ever. If the chief word begin with h it 
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Ne, ne, not, neither. Noht-j>on-laej%"\««rf, no, 

^ W „ . wo ,' Na£e.le r , [neverthe- 



1} 



not, no, not so 



ne- 



Nere, / noi > no > nut *° Nalle r , ' (less, 

rnot, no, cer- Naeppe, ) ver. 

Nej-e nepe, J tainly not, Nohpaebeji, neither. 

Nasf naef, \ certainly Nate-baer- ") . 

I not so. hpon, I no, not, m 

Wo, no, not. Nate r hpon, J nowtse - 

Noht, 1 Na eller, no, not other- 

Nochr, J™' ™'- wise. * 
Na laep, nellej% no, toot, 
not at all. 



is lost in composition : as, n-abban not to have, from habban to have ; 
if it begin with p or pi, y is put instead j as, n-yllan'io be unwilling. 

'• The word ne not, is the usual negative $ it is always set before 
verbs, like the Russian ne and the Latin non : for example, Dpi psertaft 
Iohanmj leopmnj cnihtar anb June ne "f&jtsfiS, Why do the disciples 
of John fast, and thine fast not? ne majou hi pertan, they cannot 
fast. By cutting off the e, ne is often made to coalesce with the fol- 
lowing noun or verb $ thus, Ne senium, and ne rill e become nsenigum, 
and mile. See Chapter v. Note 39 and 40. Na is the English no : 
for example, na hpsep, Engl no where : it also expresses not in an 
antithesis, where ac, but, comes after : for example, Na rpilce je rec- 
gaft ac, not as you say, but, &c &c. nallar, not, is probably a contrac- 
tion of nalaer, or na eller : for example, Naller J?ac an, not this alone. 
Naer, not, seems not to have come from na pip, but rather to be an 
abbreviated form of nailer : for example, Dy nit bifc Jraej monnej gob, 
na r J^f anpealbep, jir re anpealb job bift, that is, Therefore it is the 
good of the man, not of the office, if the office be good. Of hij ajenjic 
gecynbe na r or fine, that is, Of his own nature, not of thine. Negations, 
however, as the student will perceive by these examples, are fre- 
quently expressed in Saxon, as in other languages, by a simple word : 
still it frequently happens, that there is a double negation ; one is 
placed before the noun, the othejr before the verb. Negative words 
compounded of nc- n-, do not form a complete negation, if ne be not 
repeated. For example, Nan man ne ppaft nipne rcyp to ealbum 
jieare, No man seweth a piece of new cloth on an old garment. If se- 
. veral such words are contained in the sentence, ne is still reiterated. 
For example, Ne gere jeah naerpe nan man 30b, No man ever saw God 
at any time; Ge penaft }?aet je nan xecyubelic job ne gerael]?aon innan 
cap pel rum naebban. You imaginejhat you have no natural good or hap- 
piness within yourselves. If the negative belong to a verb, both ne and na 
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CHAPTER VII. 

PREPOSITIONS ». 

1 10. A Preposition is a part of speech that connects 
words with one another, and shows the relation between 
them : Fpam J>am menu, from thai man. JEM. Gram. 

111. Prepositions governing an Accusative Case. 

Abutan, about Betpeox, betpux, betp^x, 

Ajen, ajean, against betpih, between, betwixt 

Anblang, anblonj, along, Butan*, buton, beside 

near Gmb, ymb, embutan, 

Bepopan, before ymbutan, about 

Bejeonbjbejeonbanj-eonb, Fop 8 , foe 

jeonb, beyond Ereonb, see bejeonb 

are frequently used, and the verb is put between. For example, Ne be 
J>opp>n na )^a halao Ixcer, ac \* \e untjiume jynb. They who are whole, 
need not a physician, but they who are sick. Ne eom ic na Cpijt, I am 
not the Christ. Nor and not are expressed by means of nc ne, when 
not (ne) precedes : as Ne pipe je ne ne yyltgetfS, Go ye not out, nor 
follow him. But after naj>ep, neither, merely a single tie follows in 
every member of the sentence. For example, (Matthew vi. 20.) Golb- 
honbea$ eop rottlice zolbhopbar, on hcopenan, Jraep najroji ora ne 
roo^e hit ne jropnynm, anb ]>ap J?eopr hie ne beljaft, ne ne fopjtelaft, 
Lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven, &c. &c &c. Here are exam- 
ples of both expressions. 

1 " Prepositio lr F<>ppjetnyrr. re bi$ ge]?eob naman. *j popbe. *} 
jtent aeppe on jropejwapban. ah iUo homine, f pam Jam menn. hep if 
re ah, prepositio, apud Regem sum, ic eom mib Jam cynuicge. hep rj- 
j-e apud, prepositio, ad regem equito, ic pibe to cynmcje, et cetera" 
jElfrici Gram. p. 3. 

• Horne Tooke thinks this word is the imperative mood be-utan, 
from beon-utan, to be out : hence eur conjunction but, be out. He 
thinks also that bot, the imperative mood of botan, to boot, or per- 
haps bot, a compensation, is the root of our conjunction but, to boot. 
— Tooke*8 Diversions of Purley, vol. i. p. 190. 

3 This word in composition has a deteriorating meaning : as, Fop- 
bcoban, to forbid ; Fopbeman; to condemn; Fopbon, to make an end 
of. According to Tooke it is derived from the Gothic substantive 

fcAlKlNA, cause. See Etymolbgy, 1 13. 
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Eremang 4 , among 
Iniian, in 

Opep, over, above 
On, in, to, among 
Onjean, in, against 
OS, to 
Teh, against 
puph, through 
To-jeanep, against 
Unbep, vnder 
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Uppan, upon, above 
Utan, about 
prB, mm, near 
J?iJ>-aeptan, after, behind 
J?iJ>-popan, before 
J?i)Mnnan, within 
J?i$jeonhan, a6o^ 
prtJ-utan 4 , without 
Ymb, a^oftl 
Ymb-utan, mme/ a6ottl. 



112. Prepositions governing a Dative Case. 



/Gptep, <?/ter 
/©p, ^re, before 
/Gt, a/ 

/6tpopan, befqre 
Amanj, among 
Be 6 , bi, bij, fy, »i#A 

SE5n ) behind 

l>e-aeptan, J 
Bepopan, before 

Begeonban, j ^ 
Beheonan, on this side 
Betpeonan 7 , betpih, be- 
tpirtan, between 



Betpux, betpeox, betpyx, 

betwixt 
Binnan, bmnon, ivithin, 

except 
Bupan, bupon, above 
Butan*, buton, without 
Fop, before, on account of, 

FOR 

Fpa 8 , ppam, from 
Erehenb, near, at hand 
Iiemang 4 , among 
Innan, within 
Into, in 
CDib, with 



4 The imperative of Gemenjan, to mix, to mingle; from orengan 
and menjian, to mix. 

5 From pir&.utati or pynfcan-utan or peopfan, to be : as, Beon. 
ucan, to be out ; hence our English words without and be-out or but. 

6 Be is said to be the imperative mood of beon, to be, 

7 From the imperative Be, and tpejen, twain or two. 

8 Derived from the substantive ppum, like the Gothic fcJtflM, 
beginning, original source, author; hence our preposition from ; as, 

Figs came from Turkey. 

Figs came beginning Turkey. Diversions of Purley, vol. i. p. 342. 
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Neah, near Tojeanep ,towards,against 

Op', of, from Tomibbep, among 

Opep, over, above Topeajib, toward 

Oil, in, into Unbeji, under 

2 n -»Fn. \upon, above J} n W» nigh, near 
On-uppan, J r 9 Up, uppan, uppe, up, 

OS, as far as, to ' above 

Til, to 10 , to. See p. 139 Utan, uton, without 
and note \ yv8 9 wtth, against 

Topopan, before 

The preceding prepositions are also of extensive use 
in the composition of words, as well as the following in* 
separable prepositions. 

INSEPARABLE PREPOSITIONS. 

113. There are some inseparable prepositions which 

are used only in composition ; such as di, dis, re, se § 

con, among the Latins : as, 

3nb, in composition, signifies to or back: as, Anb- 
bibian, to hope for; Anb-lanj, along; Anb- 
ppupnan, to offend; Anb-paeccan, to bring back; 
Anb-ptanban, to stand back, or resist; Anb- 
ppapian, to answer or give an answer. 

Gb signifies again, of new, back again: as, Gb-cenninj, 
regeneration, or new birth; Gb-lean, a reward ; 
Gb-nipian, to renew. Gb was also, as it is still, 
the termination of the perfect tense, and of the 
perfect participle. 

€pen signifies equal, Just, alike : as, Gpen-bipceop, a 
fellow bishop; Gpen-ealb, qfthe same age, coeval; 
Gpen-blippian, to congratulate or rejoice with. 

Gpt signifies again, back again : as, Gpt-agypan, to 

9 Probably from ajropa, like the Gothic AfAKA, consequence, 
offspring, mceessor. As f or signifies cause, of signifies consequence, 
diversions qfPurley, vol. i. p. 367. 

10 It is singular that to in composition has frequently a deteriora- 
ting effect .: as, To-peojipan, the same as a-peonpan, to cast away ; 
from peon pan, *o cast: to-penban, to overturn, demolish; from pen - 
ban, to turn. 
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restore, to give back again ; Gpt-apa&an, to set 
up again. N 

6m: a3, Gmbe, about; Gm-bon, to compass about: 
also as, Gmn, equal; Gin-long, equal length; Gm- 
leop, equally dear. 

Fop, signifies by, for, from, against, besides: as, Fop- 
baepan, to restrain; Fop-beoban, to forbid, to pro- 
hibit; Fop-£eman, to be judged or decided between. 
See Etymology, 1 1 1, Note 8 . 

Fope signifies before: as, Fope-baepan, to carry before; 
Fope-cuman, to go before. 

ODip denotes an error, defect, &c. : as, CDip-bopen, a mis- 
carriage; CDif-hcian, to displease ; CDip -bon, to be 
done badly. 

Oji denotes in, from, im : as, Op-jylbe, without price ; 
Op-tpupian, to distrust. 

OS denotes off, from: as, OJ?-hyban, to hide from, to 
abscond ; OJ>-baep]rtan, to break off. 

Un signifies in, tiot, un: as, Un-abejenbhc, inflexible ; 
Un-boht, unbought ; Un-clean, not clean; Un- 
. cuB, unknown, uncouth. 

yipeji denotes against: as, J?i]?ep-pecgan, to speak 
against ; J?iJ>ep-copen, rebellious. 

An acquaintance with the composition of words 11 , 
especially by prepositions, will greatly facilitate the ac- 
quisition of a language; for one radical term, combined 
with prepositions, forms many words, which retain the 
signification of their simple parts. The recollection of 
the radical words will be sufficient to bring to the mind 
its numerous derivatives, and will most deeply impress 
on the memory the precise signification of many words, 
which otherwise could be scarcely ascertained. Thus 
j-ranban, to stand, compounded with ajeft or onjean, 
becomes Ajen-ftanbau, to ptand against, or to oppose; 
Anb-ptanban, to stand back or restst; Op-jtanban, to 

11 See the composition of Latin words briefly treated in my " Intro- 
duction to Latin Construing," pvtSO — 62. 
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stand of, ox to tarry behind; Unbep-ftahban, to stand 
under, or to bear: applied to the mind, to know, or to 

UNDERSTAND ; J?l)>-jrtanban, to STAND AGAINST, OX to 

oppose. Thus also laeban, to lead; penban, to send, 
&c. are compounded by separable and inseparable prepo- 
sitions,, and form many words '\ 



CHAPTER VIIL 

CONJUNCTIONS 1 . 

114. A conjunction is a part of speech * that connect* 
words and sentences together : as, Tie ptent *j j-ppec^, 



12 In Latin, the simple word duco, to lead, " admits before it ah, 
ad, con, circwn, de, e, in, ob, per> pro, se, sub], trans, and becomes ab- 
duco, to lead from, away, &c. > adduco, to lead to or bring ; conduco, 
to lead together ox conduce ; and so of its other compounds, uniting 
the signification of the preposition with the verbs.** See Introduction 
to Latin Construing, p. 6*2. 

1 In respect of the real character and meaning of conjunctions, I 
consider them as no distinct class of words, but, like adverbs (see: 
p. 180, Note *), as abbreviations of two or more significant words. 
The truth of this remark will be clearly seen in the notes. As an. ex- 
ample, we may give eac, and, which is only the imperative mood of 
eacan, to add unto, to eke, to increase. * 

" Perhaps it may be worth remarking, as an additional proof of the 
nature of this conjunction, that in every language where this impera- 
tive is used conjunctively, the conjunction varies just as the verb does.**" 

" In Danish, the conjunction is og, and the verb dger. 

(t In Swedish, the conjunction is och, and the verb oka. 
" In Dutch, the conjunction is ook, from the verb eecken. 
" In German, the conjunction is auch, from the verb auchon. 

" In Gothic, the conjunction is AUK, and the verb AHKA^' 
" As in Saxon the conjunction is eac, from the verb eacan.'* See 
Home Tooke*s Diversions of Purley, vol.i. p. 179. 

4 " Conjunctio lr re gefeobnyp o$oe gepegincg J>er bael ne mae g 
naht Jmph nine ryljrne. ac he gepegft togstoepe «g)?ep ge namao. ge 
popb. gip }m beppynjt. Quis equitat in civitatem, hpa pic into Jam 
pope, Jon cpeft nc. Rex, et Episcopus. re cynmg *3 pe bircop, pe et. *$ 
lp. anb. ip conjunctio: ego et tu, ic *j Jmi. Popb he gepeg% Jmp*. Stat et 
joquilur. he prenc *j pppecft," &c. ^Elfrici Gramm. p 3. 
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He stands and speaks. 2Elf. Grammar. 8apl y licchoma 
pypcaB anne mon, The soul and body make one man, 
Boet. 85, 9. 

Ac, but 
/6j$ep3e---£e, when*-* 

then ; so- - -as 
Anb 3 ,onb(andinDan.-Sax. 

enbe), and, but 
6ac 4 ,o&0(inDan*-Sax» oc, 

also), and 
6opnojtlice, pitoblicc, 

therefore 
Fojife, 1 

l^ t)$ Wause,there^ 

Foppam, J 
Fopjn Jjonne, ^J because, 
FopJ?an J?e, > because 
FopJ?am J?e, J that 
FupJ>on, fpilce, also 



&f> if 

Impact, J>a, but 
ftpaebepj > whether 
I3paepepe^ yet 
Na lej-^^-aCj not only - - * 

but 
Nemne t See KymJ>e 
Ne> ne hpae]>ep» nane, *tor* 

neither 
Nym]>e 8 or nemj>e, nemne, 

unless, but, except: from 

n^m* &c. Tooke* vol. i. 

p. 171. 
OSSe, w 
Sam, whether 
So^hce, £#/ 

Spa fpa, as, as if as it were 
Spilce, as if, because, as 



9 From An-ab, the imperative mood of Anan, to gitie, and ab, a heap. 
Hence our and, which has the same import : as, " Two and two are; 
four ;" or, Two, add two to the heap, are four. Diversions of Purley i 
vol. i. p. 221. 

4 The imperative mood of Gacan, to add. 

9 The imperative mood of Gif an, to give; like the Gothic PlfcAN, 
to give. From the imperative Gif is derived our English if. Gif is 
to be found not only, as Skinner says, in Lincolnshire, but in all ouf 
old writers. Gawin Douglas, a Scotch poet and bishop, and transla-* 
tor of Virgil's Mnevd about A.D. 1 500, almost always uses gif. He 
has only once or twice used if: once he uses gewe, and once giffisi 
and sometimes in case and in cais, for gif. I shall only give one ex- 
ample of gif; and refer to the €t Diversions of Purley " for other in- 
stances, vol. i. p. 152, &c. 

" Forgiff me, Virgill, gif I thee offend." G. Douglas, Pref. p. 1 1 * 

• The imperative mood of Nyman or Neman, to takeaway, dismiss* 
with the addition of \e, that : as, Nymbe, take art ay or dismiss that* 
Tooke's Diversions of Purley, vol. i. p, 171 . 

a 
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8pilce eac, moreover, also, 
besides 

Uton, uton nu, but, be- 
side, mowover 

Baep, \\, because 

Beah, J>eah \>e, though, al- 
though . 
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Deah hpaej>epe, notwith- 
standing, nevertheless 
De ler, lest, nor 
By, there/ore, because 
pitoblice, but, therefore. 



CHAPTER IX. 

INTERJECTIONS. 

115. An Interjection is a word that expresses any 
sudden emotion of the mind: as, J?a lp me, Woe is me ! 



Gala, 01 alas 1 ! 
Galaeala, very good! very 
well! well-well t 
Gala, jip, O! if or that 
Gala hu, O ! hoiv 
Gpne, behold 2 ! 
Gop, alas ! ah ! 
faa, ha, he, he, {laughing) 
faeonu, behold ! 



Jiij la, alas! 
La, lo! behold! s ! 
Loca, /00A; / see ! behold ! 
Loca nu, look now! see 

here ! 
J?a or pala, alas ! 
J?e la pa, well-away ! 
J?ella pel, well, well! 
Pel me, well is me ! 



1 As, Gala bjio]?eji Gcjbyjiht. ealahpaet byberr }?u. 0, brother Eg- 
bert ! ! what didst thou ? Bede. • 

s As, Gpne nu, behold now ! 

3 La hu op:, Lo ! how oft. La nu, Lo ! now, Behold now ! La is 
both prefixed and affixed to interrogations : as, La hpilc, who ? foyxt 
ij j5 la, What is that ? \\\t J?u la, Wilt thou ? i r Jraep genoh la, Is there 
enough P 
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PART IIL 

SYNTAX. 

Chapter t. 

THE CONSTRUCTION OF SENTENCES. 

1. Syntax (from avvTa%ig 9 composition) teaches th£ 
composition, order, agreement, and government of words 
in a sentence. 

2. A sentence, being an assemblage of words, express- 
ing a perfect thought, or making complete sense, is di- 
stinguished at the end by a period, or full stop, marked 
thus, (:• or 7). 

Sentences are divided into Simple and Compound. 

3. A simple sentence has in it but one nominative case 
and one finite verb 1 , either expressed or understood; as, 

Eaman lypobe:- Gen. v. 12. 

Cainan lived. 

Stpeamaf ftobon:- Caed. 72. 15. 

Streams stood. , i 

8e toaglenb peop:- John xi. 35. '- ^ 

The Saviour wept. 

These are sentences* because they express perfect 
thoughts, or make complete sense. 

If the verb be active, the sentence must not only have 
a nominative case, and a finite verb, but an accusative ; 
because, without the accusative case, no complete sense 
would be communicated. If we say, Ic fylle, / give ; 
pdnijaS men, men desire ; and foie polbon habban, 
they might have ; it is manifest the sentences are imper- 
fect : but if the accusative cases pifbom, anpealbep and 

1 A finite verb is that to which number and person belong : a verb 
is called finite, to distinguish it from a verb of the infinitive mood. 

o2 
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Mipan, be subjoined, they will be perfect sentences, be- 
cause complete sense will be, conveyed j as, 

Ic pylle pipbom:- Luke, xxi. 15. 

I give (or will give) wisdom. 

J?ilnija^S men anpealbep:- Boet. 38. 4. 

Men desire power. 

J>ie polbon habban hhpan:- Boet. 38. 6. 

They might have fame. 

Though a simple sentence can have but one nomina- 
tive case, and one finite verb ; it may contain a verb in 
the infinitive mood, with other words, and still continue 
a simple sentence ; as, 

Ne nan mon ne maej J?am jepceabpipan mobe ge- 
bepian:- Boet. 32. 27. 

No man can (is able to) injure the reasoning mind. 

Ne masg non mon n^enne cpaept popjjbpin^an bu- 
tan pipbome:- Boet. 37. 18. 

No man can bring forth any virtue without wisdom. 

4. A compound sentence has in it more than one no- 
minative case, or more than one finite verb, either ex- 
pressed or understood ; or it consists of two or more 
simple sentences connected by relatives or conjunctions; 
as, 

pilnijaft men anpealbep B6 hie polbon habban hh- 

ran:- Boet. 38. 4. 
men desire power, that they might havefarne. 
/61c job tpyp byp$ gobe paeptmap. AND aelc ypel 

cjvyp byp$ ypele paeptmap:- Matt. vii. 17. 
Every good tree beareth good fruit, and every evil 

tree beareth evil fruit 
Iiob lp opbppuma FORDI D6 he paep aeppe :• iElf* 

Horn. 
God is beginning, wherefore he was ever. 
Gob lp enbe FORDAN D6 he brS asppe:- 3EM 

Horn. 
God is end, because he is ever. 
CDon lp papl :) lichoma:- Boet. 89. 10. 
Man is soul and body. 
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5. The parts of a compound sentence were not so ac- 
curately distinguished into members and clauses by the 
Anglo-Saxons, as they are by us. Instead of our comma, 
semicolon, and colon, they only used one point, thus (.) 
which merely denoted the sense to be imperfect 

6. The Anglo Saxon, having inflected terminations, is 
in some measure a transpositive language ; but it by no 
means admits of such liberty in placing the words in a 
sentence as in Latin 9 and Greek. The most common 
modes of action or existence are denoted, not as in La- 
tin by inflection, but as in modern English by auxiliaries, 
which render the Syntax of the Saxon more free, and like 
our own language. We cannot therefore give minute di- 
rections for the collocation of words in a sentence ; but the 
following remarks may be of use to the young student. 

The nominative case is usually placed before the Terb. 

The participle is sometimes round at a distance from 
the neuter verb, and often at the close of the sentence ; 
as, 

CDan paej* pjiam Iiobe arenb:- John i. 6. 

A man was sent from God. 

Negatives, adverbs &c. are for the most part placed 
tysfore the verb ; as, 

Ne nan mon ne maeg ]?am mobe gebejuan:- Boet. 
32.27. 

No man can injure the mind. 

The accusative as well as the nominative case is ge- 
nerally placed before the verb, which will therefore often 
be the last word in a Saxon as well as a German or La- 
tin sentence; as, 

JMuteppa pella paeceji hi bpuncon:- Boet. 30. 8. 

They drank the water of pure springs. 

Ajyraft J?am Eaj-epe J>a jnnj \e J?aejr Eafepep jynt:« 
Matt. xxii. 21. 

Give to Qtsar the things that are Casar's. 

* See the Author's Latin Construing, page 4. . 
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CHAPTER II. 

7. Syntax consists of two parts : 

1. Concord. 2. Government. 

8. Concord is the agreement of one word with ano- 
ther in case, gender, number, or person. 

9. Government is when one word requires another 
to be in a particular case or mood. 

THE CONCORDS. 

10. There are three concords. 

1st. Between the nominative case and the verb. 
2d. Between the substantive and the adjective. 
3d. Between the relative and the antecedent. 

THE FIRST CONCORD. 

1 1 . The first concord is between the nominative case 
and the verb. 

The verb must be of the same number and person as 

the nominative case. 
Lupapt \>u me:- Du papt f ic $e lupine:- John 

xxi. 16. 
Lovest thou me ? Thou knowest that I love thee. 
8e pipbom gebe^ hip lupienbap pipe:- Boet. 60. 10. 
Wisdwn maketh his lovers wise. 

12. A noun of multitude may have a verb of the sin- 
gular or plural number. 

Deopmenijeo. ]>e ne cu]?e ]?a ae. hij pynt apypgebe:- 

John viii. 49. 
This people that knoweth not the law are cursed. 
Bat pole paep Zachapiam je-anbibijenbe. anb pun- 

bpobon :• Luke i. 2 1 . 
The people was earpectmg Zacharias, and (miraban- 

tm)*wondered. 
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Gall f pole ajiap *} ptobon:- . Exod. xxxiii. 8. 
All the people (surgebat) arose and (stabant) stood. 

13. Two or more nominative cases singular will have 
a verb plural; as, 

Ic tl Faebeji jynt an:- John x. 30. 

/ and the Father are one. 

CDaej Jnri mob *j bin jerceabpirner xereon:- Boet. 

146.18. 
Thy mind and reason may see. 

THE SECOND CONCORD. 

14. The second concord is between the substantive 
and the adjective. 

The adjective or "participle is always of the same num- 
ber, case, and gender as the noun. 
Da pyhc ae]?elo btfS on J>am mobe:- Boet. 67. 22. 
The right nobility is in the mind- 
foeji ip mm leopa pmu:- Matt. xvii. 5. 
Here is my beloved Son. 
Erefceabpipier ip pynbeplic cjiaept j>aejie paple:- 

Boet. 79. 36. 
Reason is the peculiar endowment of the soul. 

THE THIRD CONCORD. 

15. The third concord is between the relative and the 
antecedent. 

The relative agrees * with its antecedent in gender, 
number, and person. Its case depends upon 
some other word in the sentence. 



1 The relative agrees in number, case, and gender with the noun 
understood after it. When the noun understood is supplied in the ex- 
amples, they will stand thus : 

]Ne pynceaft asjrteji ]?am mete J>e (mete) foppypft. 

Di nemua$ hir naman. Gmanuhel. *f (nama) yr Eob mib up. 

Rice on ]?am (pice) he leopatf. 

In the first example \e agrees with mete, which is the nominative 
case to the verb foppypft. In the second, jf agrees with nama, which 
is the nominative case to yr : and in the tnird, ]>am agrees with pice 
in the dative case governed by the preposition on. 



c>/ 
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Ke p^pceaE aeptep ]?am mete J)e popp^p$:- John 

vi. 27. 
Labour not after the meat which perisheth* 
J>i nemnaft hijp naman. Gmanuhel. f yp. Cob mib 

up:- Matt. i. 23. 
They shall call his name Emanuel, which is, God 

with tis. 
Rice on ]>am he leora^S:- Horn. Elstob. 44. 12, 
The kingdom in which he liveth. 

CHAPTER III, 

OF GOVERNMENT. 

Government of Nouns. 

16. One substantive governs another, signifying a 
different thing, in the genitive case, 

Bipep manner hopf :• iElf. Gram, 

This maris horse. 

Canning heoponep :• K. Alfred's Will. 

King of Heaven. 

Byp yr Iubea cyninj:- Luke xxiii. 38. 

This is king of the Jews. 

17. But nouns signifying the same thing are put in 
the same case. 

/61ppeb. Kuninj paep pealhptob SSippe bee:* Boet. 

rrsef. xi. 
King Alfred was translator of this book. 

18. A noun signifying praise or blame is put in the 
genitive case ; as, 

• ©ir pole lp heapbep mobep:- Exod. xxxii. 9. 
y ' This people is of hard mind. 

Da paepon hpitep hchaman. *j F«3pep anbplitran 

men:- Horn. Elstob. 11. 16. 
They were of white complexion, and men of fair 

countenance. 
Gobpe jleaupneppe cniht:- Bede. 
A boy of good disposition. 
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19. The genitive case is sometimes put alone, the 
former noun being understood ; as, 

foe jepeh Iacobum Zebebei:- Matt iv. 21. 
He saw James the son of Zebedee. (Sunu, the son, 
is understood). 

20. Words which express measure, weight, age, &c. 
are put in the genitive case. 

Bpeoton lp eahta hunb mila lanj. *j tu hunb mila 
bjiab:- Bede473. 11. 

Britain is eight hundred miles long, and two hun- 
dred miles broad. 

Punb yncep lanj:- L. L. iElfr. R. 40. 

A wound an inch long (the length of an inch). 

2 1 . Nouns signifying the cause or manner of a thing, 
or the instrument by which it is done, are put in the 
dative case. 

Anb heo ctypobe myceljie ptepne:- Luke i. 42. 

And she cried with a loud voice. 

VSvj; paejenobon ppyj>e myclum jepean:- Matt.ii. 10. 

They rejoiced with very great joy. 

t>i pppaeca^ nipum tungum:- Mark xvi. 17. 

They spoke with new tongues. 

22. Nouns signifying part of time, or answering the 
question when, are put in the genitive case. 

Baep bajep (illo die). Jos. x. 11. 

That day. 

Daejep } nihtep (die et nocte). Gen. xxxi. 40. 

By day and night. 

23 f Duration of time, or nouns answering.the ques- 
tion how long, are put in the accusative or dative case. 
Dpy bajap (tres dies). (Jos. ii. 16). 
Three days. 

13 pi ptanbe je hep ealne baej ibele:- Matt. xx. 6. 
Why stand ye here all day idle ? 
Dpim bajum (tribus diebus). Exod. x. 23. 
Three days. 
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24. Nouns ending in pull and lice, and words com- 
pounded with epen, epn, or emn, and the noun j>eajip, 
needy govern a dative case. 

pupj>pull Jam cynmngum:- iElf. 

To be honoured by kings. 

Gren-laecan J>am apoptolum:- Wanl. Cat. p. 5. 1. 

2o be like the apostles. 

Gmn-pajiij heom:- Oros. 1. 10. 

Grieving with them. 

Unapec^enblic aenijum:- Chr. Sax. mxi. 35. 

Inexpressible to any one. 

Bige J?a J?inj }>e up Jeapp py:- John xiii. 29. 

Buy the thing which for us is necessary. 

Nyp halum laecep nan J?eapp:- Matt. ix. 12. 

There is no need of a physician to the well. 

25. A noun with a participle, or two nouns with the 
word being understood between them, governed by no 
other word in the sentence, are put in the dative case, 
sometimes called the dative absolute. 

Gebigebum cneopum:- Mark, i. 40. 
Knees being bent {ivith bended knees). 

THE GOVERNMENT OF ADJECTIVES. 

26. Superlatives, partitives*, numeral adjectives, the 
relative fopa, who, and adjectives in the neuter gender 
without a substantive^ generally govern the genitive 
case; as, 

fopaet ypelep bybe ]>ep:- 
What evil (what of evil) did this man ? 
GOaeg aenij Jnng jobep beon op Nazapeft:- John.i.46. 
May any good (any thing of good) be of (from) 
j\azareth ? 

4 This rule extends so far, that when a similar idea is comprehended 
in the sentence, the genitive case is used, though no partitive word is 
expressed; as, 

Nir hit na \q gecynbe J*ette J?u hi age. 

It belongs not to thy nature to possess them. 
Here jeeynbe is in the genitive case, as if we should say It is not of 
thy nature &c. See flask's Grammar, p. 100. 
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Sume ftapa bocepa:- Luke xx. 39. 

Some of the Scribes. 

fa pa pirpa monna (quisnam sapientum ?) Boet. 37. 2. 

Which of the wise men? 

Galpa pypta maept (omnium herbarum maxima). 

Mark, iv. 32. 
The greatest of all herbs. 
Naht ypelep- 
No evil, or nought of evil. 

27. Than after the comparative degree is made by 
J?onne, J?aenne, and sometimes J?e. 

Ere fynt pelpan ]>onne maneja fpeappan :• Matt. 

x. 31. 
Ye are better than many sparrows. 
, When the words }x>nne, J>aenne, or J?e, are omitted after 
a comparative, the following word is put in the genitive 
or dative case. The above passage in Luke xii. 7. is 
Ge jynt betepan manegum j-peappum:- 
Ye are better than many sparrows. 

28. Adjectives denoting plenty, want, likeness, dig- 
*nity, worthfulness, care or desire, knowledge, ignorance, 
also the substantive pana, want, have sometimes a dative 
and sometimes a genitive case after them. 

Fulle beabpa bana:-. Matt, xxiii. 27. 

Full of dead bones. 

8e ftaelenb paep pull haljum ^apte:- Luke iv. 1. 

The Saviour was full of the (to the) Holy Ghost. 

fau pela pilejena:* Matt. xvi. 9, 10. 

How many baskets ? 

Sumej* ftinjep pana:- Boet. 34. 9, 

Want of something. 

Gelica minep Jeopep(similis mei servi).Numb.xii.7. 

Like my servant. 

Baep llcan pypj>e:- (ejusdem dignus). Deut. xix. 19. 

Worthy of the same. 

J?eop]miyn)>a geopn:* Boet. p. 151. 

Desirous of honour. 
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Boca jleap:- Boet. p. 151. 

Skilled in books. 

Unpip gobcunban naman:* Bede 582. 18. 

Ignorant of the divine name. 

29. The interrogative, and the word that answers to 
it, must be in the same case. 

ftpaej- anliQnyj- yy \>\y *} ]>\y opejijepjiit. J>aep Ea- 

repep- Matt. xxii. 20. 
Trhose likeness is this, and this superscription t 

Cesar's. 

30. The neuter verb has the same case after as before 
it; as, 

Ic eom aepijt } lip- John xi. 25. 
/ am resurrection and life. 

31 . Verbs which signify to name admit a nominative - 
case after them ; as, 

Bapaej* pim consul. J?aet pe hejietoha hataft :• Boet. 
, 2. 1. 

There was a certain consul that we name a heretoha \ 
Se ftaslenb. ]>e \y jenemneb Ejiipt:- Matt. i. 16. 
The Healer who is named Christ. 

32. Verbs of trying, follotving, depriving, of want- 
ing, enjoying, visiting, doing, expecting, listening, re- 
calling, actusing, ceasing, asking, pitying ? pealban, to 
govern or command, 8fc. and sometimes the verb neuter 
have after them a genitive* case. 

5 From hepe, an army, and teon, to lead. 

6 In most of these instances there is an ellipsis of some word ; as, 

6ajit \ u (jepena) uner jepener. 
Art thou (a companion) of our company. 
Da Jun 5 J?e rynb ()>a Jnnj) Eober. 
The things which are (the things) of God. 
Dip he bit (gipe) prcer. 
If he ask (a gift) of a fish. 
l5i pealbon (bael) eop]?ao. 
They govern (part) of the earth. 
&c. &c. 

When there is no ellipsis, the verbs mentioned in the rule gene- 
rally govern the accusative case. 
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Cob com f he polbe panbian eopeji:- Exod. xx. 20. 

God came that he would try you. 

Ne pilna Jui Juner nehtptan hupep:- Exod. xx. 17, 

Wish not thou thy neighbours house. 

Gapt bu ujiep jepepep 7 :- Jos. v. 13. 

<Art thou of our company. 

Da Jung )>e pynb Erobep 7 :- Matt. xvi. 23. 

The things that are God's. 

Ne panba Jm Jnnep Erobep:- Deut. vi. 16. 

Tempt not thy God. 

J3i pealbon eopJ>an:- Psalm xliii. 4. Cott. Jul. A. 2\ 

They govern the earth. 

Upe jemiltpub:- Mark. ix. 22. 

Pity us. 

Ne bejmppon laecep ]?a \e hale pynt:- Luke v. 31. 

(Non egent medico illi qui sani sunt.) 

They who are well, need not a physician. 

Ic onbpeb f Jm me bepeapobept jnnpa bohtpa:- 
Gen. xxxi. 31. 

1 feared that thou wouldst bereave me of thy daugh- 
ters. 

8e r^lpa Hobep picep jeanbibobe:- Mark xv. 43. 

Who himself waited for (of) the kingdovf, of God. 

Sunu min. hlypte minpa popba:- Gen. xxvii. 43. 

My son ! listen to my words. 

Erip he bit pipcep:- Matt. vii. 10\ 

If he ask a fish. 

33. Verbs of depriving, giving, and restoring, com- 
manding, obeying, serving, reproving, accusing, forbid- 
ding, telling, answeringy believing, thanking, &c. also 
the words pihan or pyligean, to follow, &c. with all verbs 
put acquisitively, govern the dative case. 

Do$ pel )?am \>e eop ypl bo^:- St. Matth. 

Do well to those that do evil to you. 



r See Note 6 in preceding page.. 
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Bipum mann ic popgire hopp- iElf. Gram. 
To this man Igtve a horse. 

fcpaet gif ft )>u me. ane boc ic jipe be:- JEW. Gr. 6. 
What givest thou me ? One book I give thee. 
Unclaenum £aptum bebyt. ^ hi hyppumiaft him:- 

Mark i. 27. 
He commandeth the unclean spirits, mid they obey him. 
Ne maej nan ]?eop tpam hlapopbura J>eopian :• Luke 

xvi. 13. 
No servant can serve two lards. 
ftym J>ancobe:- Luke xvii. 16. 
He thanked him. 

pmbap anb pae him hyppumia^S :• Mark i. 27. 
Winds and sea obey him. 
Fop]?am \u minum popbum ne jelypbert:- Luke 

i. 20. 
Because thou believedst not my words. 

34. Active verbs govern the accusative case. 
Dirne mann ic lupine:- iElf. Gram. 6. 
/ love this man. 

Dip fancg ic gelaehte:- JEM. Gram. 6. 
/ laid hold of this thing. 

35. Verbs of asking, teaching, and clothing, govern 
the accusative of the person and thing. 

fcyne axobon f bijppell:- Mark iv. 10. 
Him they asked that parable. 

fryp leopninj-cmhtar hine an bigppell ahpobon:- 
His disciples asked him (this) one parable. Mark 
vii. 17. 

36. When two verbs come together, the latter is put 
in the infinitive mood. . 

Sappa pceal habban punu:- Gen xviii. 11. 

Sarah shall have a son. 

ye pilla^S gepeon:- Matt. xii. 38. 

We wish to see, or we would see. 

Ic polbe acrian:- Boet. 84. 33. 

/ would ask. 
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Ic ne maej cuman :• Luke xiv. 20. 
/ caimot come. 

37. The infinitive mood will have an accusative case 
before it. 

Spa ge gepeo'S me habban:- Luke xxiv. 39. 
As ye see me have. 

Da pecjaft hyne libban:- Luke xxiv. 23. 
Who say that he lives. 



PREPOSITIONS. ' 

38. Prepositions govern the dative or accusative case 8 . 

39. Prepositions are sometimes separated from the 
words which they govern : they are then emphatically 
placed before the verb in the sentence ; as, 

Baet \w p/GR nane mypj>e ON naepbept :• (Instead 

of }>aepon.) 
That thou hadst not any mirth therein. 
8e an^el foYRG FRACO jepat :• Luke 1 . 38. (In- 
. stead of ppam hype). 
The angel departed from her. 
Opep ealle J>a pcipe D6 he ON pcpipe :• (Instead 

of on be). 
Over all the diocese in which he hears confessions. 
Da enjlap pupbon apenbe op }>am paegepan hipe D6 

hi ON gepceapene paepon :• iElf. Horn. (In- 
stead of on ]>e). 
The angels were changed from that beautiful f own in 

which they were created. 
Erob pophte Ja Jxme man mib hip hanbum. tl J3ICD 

ON ableop paple :• iElf. Horn. (Instead of on 

him). 
Gpdthen made the man with his hands, and into him 

breathed a soul. 



8 For a list of the Prepositions and the cases governed by them; 
see Etymology, 111 and 112. 
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CONJUNCTIONS. 

40. Conjunctions join 9 like cases, moods and tenses l0 j 
as, 

Gepceop Cob heopenan anb eopjnm:- Gen. i. I. 

God created heaven and earth. 

Da polbe Cob jepylan. 3 geinman J?one lype :• iElf. 

Horn. 
Then would God Jill up and repair the defect. 

41. Some Conjunctions expressing doubt, or contin- 
gency, as ]?eah, though, ppilce, as if, }>&t,that, hpae]>ep, 
whether, jip, if, pam, whether, &c. are said to require 
the subjunctive mood ; as, 

fcpaet ppema^aenejum menn ]?eah he ealne mibban- 

eapb geptji^ne. j^p he hyp pple pojip^jib J>o- 

laS :• Matt. xvii. 26. 
What shall (it) profit any man, though he gain all 

the world, if he suffer (the) destruction of his soul, 
ftpaet bo ic. |>aet ic ece lip aje :• 
What shall I do, that I may obtain eternal life ? 
Spylce he anpealb haepbe :• Matt. vii. 29. 
As if he had authority. 
Laeta^ f pe jepeon hpaeftep ftehap cume :• Mark 

xv. 36. 
Wait that we may see whether Elias come. 
Sam hio pie pynpum. pam hio pie unpynpum :• Bdet. 

136; 21. 

Whether she (fortune) be kind, or unkind. 

42. It often happens that these and other conjunc- 
tions have a verb following them in the indicative mood. 

ftpae]?ep lp e]?pe to pecjenne :• Mark. ii. 9. 
Whether is easier to say. 

9 For a list &c. of Conjunctions, see Etymology, 1 14. p. 193. 

10 Some affirm that conjunctions join only sentences, and that they 
always suppose an ellipsis. Thus in the examples above, the full sen- 
tences will be 

Gejfceop Got> heopenan. anb jejpceop Gob eojiJ?an. 
Da polbe Gob jep^llan ]>onc lype, *j J>a polbe Gob geinajaa }>onc 
lype. 
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It ip pe f ec^a(6 :• Matt. xxi. 25. 
If we say, or shall say* 

INTERJECTIONS. 

43. Interjections have a nominative or an accusative 
case after them ; as, 

La ppeonb:- Matt. xxii. 12. 

O friend! 

La \\x hccetepe :• Matt. vii. 5. or Gala Iicefcejie :• 

Luke. vi. 42. 
O thou hypowite ! or O hypocrite ! 
Gop me :• Ps. cxix. 5. 
Ah me t 

fame:- Bede 634. 28. 
Alas me f 

J?el la jm eca fceppenb:- B6et. p. 154. 
O thou eternal Creator ! " 



PART IV. 

PROSODY. 



1. Prosody l teaches the sound and quantity of syl- 
lables, and the measures of verse 8 in the different kinds 
of poetical composition. 

2. For the convenience of giving a complete view of 
what has been written on Anglo-Saxon versification, I 

1 Prosody (irporcpfoa), from *po$ to, and oufy a song, treats not only of 
ttie accent and proper pronunciation of single words, but of whatever 
relates to their harmonious collocation in a sentence of poetry. 

8 We apply the term verse, or turn, to a certain denomination of po- 
etical measure, at the close of which, we turn to the beginning of an- 
other. It is denominated verse, from versus (a turning), in contradi- 
stinction tQ what the Saxons termed ponjj-jiiht-rppsece, right forth or 
forward speech, or what we now call prose, (oratio prosa i. e. prorsa,) 
prorsus being formerly used for rectus,— a composition flowing right 
onward, without regular verse, turn, or interruption. See Ingram's In- 
augural Lecture on the Utility of Angh- Saxon Literature, p. 48, 
note c . Grant's English Grammar; p. 382. 

P 
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have divided Prosody into three parts : I. The probable 
Origin of Anglo-Saxon Poetry.— II. Observations on the 
peculiar Manner in which the Anglo-Saxons modelled 
their Verse, and the Characteristics of its Diction. — 
III. The Division of their Poetry and their different Spe- 
cies of Verse. 

CHAPTER I. 

THE PROBABLE ORIGIN OF ANGLO-SAXON POETRY. 

3. Few topics of human research are more curious 
than the history of poetry, from its rude beginning, to 
that degree of excellence to which it has long been raised 
by our ingenious countrymen. 

In ho country can the progress of poetical genius be 
more satisfactorily traced than in our own. At the com- 
mencement of the Anglo-Saxon power, their poetry was 
in its rudest state : indeed, it could scarcely have been 
less cultivated, to have been at all discernible. But to- 
wards the close of the Anglo-Saxon sera, it began to lay 
aside its humble dress and coarser features, and to as- 
sume the style, the measures, and the subjects, which, 
in a future age, were so happily displayed as to deserve 
the notice of the latest posterity. 

4. It is probable that the Anglo-Saxon poetry arose 
from the desire of the people to greet their chieftains. — 
When a favourite chief or hero had been victorious, he 
was doubtless received, on his return, by the clamorous 
rejoicings of his people — One called him, brave ; an- 
other, fierce ; and another, irresistible. He was pleased 
with these praises ; and some one at his feast, anxious to 
engage his favours, repeated the various epithets with 
which he had been greeted. 

Edmund, * 

the brave chief, 
fierce in war ! 
> irresistible in battle ! 
slaughtered his enemies, 
at : — 

This is the substance of an Anglo-Saxon poem. 
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5. When these praises were found to interest the va- 
nity of the chiefs, and to excite their liberality, more 
labour would be bestowed in the construction of such 
effusions. Music being joined to poetry, and men find- 
ing it beneficial to sing or recite a chieftain's praise, we 
may imagine that, to secure to themselves the profit of 
their profession, they would exert some little ingenuity 
to make difficulties which would raise their style above 
the vulgar phrase. — The easiest mode of itmking a pecu- 
liar style, was forcing the words out of their natural ar- 
rangement by a wilful inversion. 

When the Bards saw what effect their laboured praises 
had upon their chiefs, the compliment would be more 
highly seasoned; and then their inversions would be 
raised into occasional metaphors: — the hero would be 
called the eagle of battle, the lord of shields, the giver of 
bracelets, the helmet of the people; and the lady would be 
saluted as a. beautiful elf. 

As society advanced in its attainments, the transition, 
the alliteration, and other ornaments, might be added, 
either as new beauties, or as new difficulties. 

6. When the^ style of the nation had been improved 
into an easy and accurate prose, the ancient style may 
have been preserved by the bards, from interest and de- 
sign, and by the people from habit and veneration. Thus 
humbly, it is conceived, the Anglo-Saxon poetry arose, — 
at first the exclamations of a rude people greeting their 
chieftains, and soon repeated by some men from the pro- 
fit derived from it. When, from the improvement of 
the manners and state of the people, a more culti- 
vated style, or what we call prose, became general, be- 
cause better fitted for the use of life,-*-then the old rude 
style was discontinued. The bards, however, retained 
and appropriated this, because more instrumental to their 
professional advantages. To enjoy these more exclu- 
sively, to secure their monopoly of credit and gifts, they 
added more difficulties to the style they adopted, to make 
it more remote from vulgar attainment ; till, at length, 
their poetical style became for ever separated from prose. 

p2 
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In thus considering our ancient poetry, as an artificial 
and mechanical thing, cultivated by men chiefly as a 
trade, we must not be considered as confounding it with 
those delightful beauties which we call poetry. These 
have arisen from a different source ; probably more from 
the Norman than the Saxon muse, and are of much later 
date. They are the creations of subsequent genius : they 
have sprung up, not in its dark and ancient days, but in 
a succession of better times, during the many ages which 
followed, in which the general intellect of society being 
continually improving, taste and imagination also im- 
proved. The English fancy was cultivated with assiduous 
labour for many centuries before Chaucer arose, or could 
have arisen. True poetry is the offspring of a cultivated 
mind. Art cannot produce it without nature ; but nei- 
ther can nature make it, where art is wholly unknown. 
Hence, all that we owe to our Anglo-Saxon ancestors in 
poetry is, that, by accident or design, they perpetuated 
a style of composition different from the common lan- 
guage of the country, which gradually became appro- 
priated to fancy and music. In happier times, genius, 
using it as the vehicle of its effusions, improved it by 
slow degrees, and enriched it with ever succeeding beau- 
ties; till that rich stock of poetry has been created, which 
is the pride of our literature and country 3 . 

CHAPTER II. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE PECULIAR MANNER IN WHICH 
THE ANGLO-SAXONS MODELLED THEIR VEfcSE, AND 
THE CHARACTERISTICS OF ITS DICTION. 

7. A very different ^method of punctuation is ob- 
servable in the prosaic arid poetical manuscripts of the 
Saxons. A single point or dot, answering to our comma, 



3 See Turner's History of the Anglo-Saxons, 8vo. book ix. ch. I. 
vol. iii. p. 312, where much additional information may be obtained. 
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semicolon, and colon, is very sparingly used in prose : — 
but in poetry it occurs repeatedly, at short intervals, 
where it cannot be required to divide a sentence into sub- 
ordinate clauses ; and, therefore, it is evidently used to 
denote the termination of the poetic line. This rhyth- 
mical punctuation is indispensable 'in Saxon poetry, 
which, being written in continuous lines, it would other- 
wise be difficult to distinguish from prose. It may also be 
observed, that in poetry the Saxons never began a sen- 
tence in the middle of a line. 

8. The Anglo-Saxon versification does not depend 
upon a fixed 1 and determinate number of syllables, nor 
on that marked attention to their quantity which Hickes * 
supposed to have constituted the distinction between 



' x See Ellis's Preface to Specimens qfeafly English Poets. 
* * Hickes, indisputably one of the most learned of those who can be 
said to have examined with a critical eye our Saxon literature, appears 
perhaps nowhere to so little advantage, as in the pages which he has 
dedicated to Anglo-Saxon poetry. Influenced by the desire of reducing 
every thing to some classical standard, — a prejudice not uncommon in 
the age in which he wrote, — he endeavours, with greater zeal than 
success, to show that the* writers whom he was recommending to the 
world, observed the legitimate rules of Latin prosody, and measured 
their feet by syllabic quantity. In making so large demands upon the 
credulity of his readers, he was, though unconsciously, laying the foun- 
dation of future scepticism. A later author (Mr. Tyrwhitt), justly ce- 
lebrated for the success of his critical researches on many subjects 
connected both with early English and with classical literature, but 
whose acquaintance with Anglo-Saxon poetry appears to have been de- 
rived principally, if not entirely, from the Thesaurus of the illustrious 
scholar above alluded to, was the first person who ventured openly 
to dissent from his authority. "Startled by the extravagance of 
Dr. Hickes's opinions on this subject, and unconvinced by the argu- 
ments adduced in their support, he advances into the opposite ex- 
treme ; declares he can discover in the productions of our Saxon 
bards no traces whatever either of a regular metrical system, or even 
of that alliteration which had hitherto been regarded as their invaria- 
ble characteristic 5 and finally professes himself unable to perceive " any 
difference between the poetry and the prose of that people, further than 
the employment of a more inflated diction and itfverted construction 
of sentence* in that to which the former title was usually affixed. " 

It cannot, I trust, be considered as disrespectful to the memory of 
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verse and prose. Like the Icelandic and other ancient 
Gothic nations, it has a peculiar construction. Its cha- 
racteristic feature depends, upon alliteration and the con- 
tinual use of a certain definite rhythm, with some pe- 
culiarities of diction. 

Alliteration; beinggenerally discoverable in Anglo-Sax- 
on poetry 3 , wijl claim the first attention. The rhythm, 

that accomplished and candid philologist, to suggest that a more care- 
ful and patient examination of the question would probably have in- 
duced him to withdraw these unqualified (and I cannot but think in- 
considerate) assertions. It appears that our Anglo-Saxon ancestors 
admired, and in some measure followed, the northern Scalds in form- 
ing the structure of their verse by a periodical repetition of similar 
letters, or by alliteration ;— something like the followingLatin couplet : 
Chri//us caput no/rum 
Coronet te bonis. 
This may appear a laborious way of trifling ; but we ought not to be 
too hasty in condemning, as every language has its own peculiar laws 
of harmony. Perhaps it will not be difficult to find the difference be- 
tween the metre of the ancient classics and that of the Goths, in the 
different genius of their respective languages. The Greek and Latin 
tongues chiefly consisted of polysyllables, of words ending with 
vowels, and not overburdened with consonants : therefore to produce 
harmony, their poets could not but make • their metre to consist in 
quantity, or the artful disposal of the long and short syllables (see 
Note ,4 ) : but the Teutonic languages, being chiefly composed of 
monosyllables, could scarcely have any such thing as quantity. As the 
Northern tongues abounded in harsh consonants, the first efforts of a 
Gothic poei to reduce his language to harmony, must have been by 
placing these consonants at such a distance from each other, so inter- 
mixing them with vowels, and so artfully interweaving, repeating, and 
dividing these several sounds, as from their structure to produce 
a sort of rhythmical harmony. — See the communications of the 
Rev. J. J. Conybeare in p. 258,' vol.xvii. of the Arckaologia for 18 1 4 ; 
and Mallet's Northern Antiquities, by Bishop Percy, in vol. i. p. 336, 
for these as well as other important remarks on Anglo-Saxon metre. 
3 There are very few instances where alliteration cannot be traced ; 
but where it cannot, we may fairly conjecture that its absence is owing 
either to the carelessness of the writer, or, which is yet more proba- 
ble, to the licence frequently assumed by the transcribers of the middle 
ages, of substituting for the original text such expressions as appeared 
to themselves more poetical or more intelligible. See papers by the 
Rev. J. J. Conybeare in the Archceologia, vol. xvii. p. 268. 
The systematic use of alliteration is a practice entirely of Northern 
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and other peculiarities, will be afterwards explained in 
their proper order. 

Or ALLITERATION. 

9. Alliteration, or the beginning of several syllables, 
in the same or corresponding verse, with the same let- 
ter, has been generally considered as one very particular 
and distinguishing feature of Anglo-Saxon poetry. 

Our ancestors do not appear to have been anxious to 
construct their alliterative systems with the intricacy, or 
variety, said to be discoverable in those of the Northern 
Scalds 4 . The Anglo-Saxons were more partial to the 
recurrence of consonants than vowels, and were usually 

origin ; but, as it was used by the Welch, some think it was borrowed 
from them. The instances of its occurrence, collected by Hickes from 
writers of classical antiquity, show by their scantiness that it never 
could have formed any part of the systematic prosody, either of the 
Greeks or Latins. Whether it is to be found in any other country I 
am ignorant. If the Normans brought it with them into France, they 
lost it at a very early period, together with their original language. 
In this country, though generally superseded by the use of rime, it 
continued occasionally to show itself, even sometimes in company with ' 
that intruder, at least, till the period of the revival of letters. Ibid. 

4 The Scalds, ScaUH, or Rurue, were men of the same profession 
among the Danes and the other Northern kingdoms, as the BritishBards. 
These Runae were called by the significant name of Scald, which im- 
plies " a smoother or polisher of language :" vide Torfiei Prof at. ad 
Orcades ; where it is said, " Skalld a depilando did videntur, quod 
rudem orationem tanquam evulsis pilis perpoliunt." See Mallet's Nor- 
thern Antiquities by Bishop Percy, vol. ii. p. 283. 

The Scalds were the professed historians and genealogists of their 
several countries j always attending on their kings, in peace and war, 
and ready to celebrate every remarkable occurrence in verse. This 
was their office ; which was so considerable in the state, and so ac- 
ceptable to the monarchs themselves, that those poets were always 
the chief courtiers and counsellors, as being, perhaps, the only men 
of letters. From their compositions most of the Danish history is de- 
rived for several centuries (see Saxo's Preface to his Danish History). 
They are still in great credit with the modern Icelanders, who are 
justly reputed Jhe chief preservers of the Northern antiquities. See 
Bishop Nicholson's Historical Library, p. SI j and Shelton's View of 
Hickes' s Thesaurus, &c, 2nd edition, p. 63. 
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studious to throw the alliteration 5 on the emphatic syl- 
lables. They seldom extended this alliteration beyond 
the distich. Here is a short example * : 
De j>ey bolb^ebylb. For thee was- a house built 
Gji J?u liopen pejie. Ere thou wert born. 
De pep moXb mynt. For thee was a madid shapen 
Gn bu op ?ndben come. Ere thouqf (thy) mother earnest. 

M.S. Bodl. 343. 
In the first line the alliterative words £olb and jeiylb 
have each an italic b f which letter* denotes the allitera- 
tion 7 , and corresponds with ibopen in the second line. 



5 More particular rules for Alliteration will be found in Note 7 . 

6 See Arc'rueologia, vol. xvii. p. 267 and 174. 

7 Rask, in his Anglo-Saxon Grammar, p. 108, gives more specific 
rules for alliteration : but perhaps they are more applicable to the 
alliteration of the Northern Scalds (see Olai Wormii Literature Da~ 
nica, p. 1 76,) than to the Anglo-Saxon. Mr. Rask says, a The Saxon 
alliteration is thus constructed : in two adjacent and connected lines 
of verse there must be three words, which begin with one and the 
same letter, so that the third or last alliterative word stands the first 
word in the second line, and the two first words are both introduced 
in the first line. The initial letters in these three words are called 
alliterative. The most important alliterative letter is found in the 
word placed in the second line : this letter is therefore called the 
chief letter, according to which the two other letters in the first line, 
that are called assistant letters, must be arranged. For example; in 
theScalda, 2, 17: 

pn. voxr aeptcp ttujte There was after meal-time 

Wop up-a-hapen A whoop set up. 

Here the three words wsejr, wirtc, and «?op contain the alliterative 
letters : of these the p in pop is the chief Utter, and the two others are 
assistants. If the cftief letter be a vowel, the assistants must be vowels, 
but yet they need not be the same. For example, Scalda, 1,118: 
JEotenar anb ylpe Giants and elves 
Anb opcear And spectres. 

Here o in opcear is the chief letter, and eo and y are the assistants— 
all three quite different. 

" Relative to this alliteration we must also remark the following par- 
ticulars. The alliterative letters must always be found in words which 
have an emphasis on the syllable which begins with them ; but an 
unemphatic derivative syllable fae, be, a) may stand first in the same 
word without interrupting the alliteration. There is a rule also, that 
in the sime two congruent lines there must not be more than three 
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In the next couplet the letter m in a similar manner, 
constitutes the. alliterative harmony. These letters are 
here printed in italic characters to make the alliteration 
more apparent. This plan will be generally adopted in 
subsequent Anglo-Saxon quotations. 



words which begin in this manner : but an unemphatic syllable pre-' 
fixed is not considered as presenting any obstacle $ nor does the chief 
letter necessarily stand the very first in the second line. It is frequently 
preceded by one or more particles ; not such, however, as have an 
emphasis in reading. These prefixes constitute what may be deno- 
minated a metrical complement. In short verses, only one assistant 
letter is occasionally found $ especially if the chief be a compound 1 
as, sc, si, no : then the assistant also ought to be a compound, which 
would be productive of a harsh sound, and would be difficult to effect 
in three words so contiguous to each other. As an instance of all 
this, I will quote a stanza of the Scalda, 1, 108 : 
(In) Giincr cynnc The eternal Lord 

(pone) cpealm geppsc Avenged on the race 

Ece bpihten, Of Cain, the crime 

(Jter }e he) ^bel rloj: ^ OfAbeVs murder : 
(Se je)/eah he ]ra»ne/dehfte/ He derived no satisfaction from 
(Ac he lime) /eop poppnsec The murder : for the 
Metob yop \y mane Creator drove him 

ilfancynne ppam. , From the human race. 

" In the two first lines there are three letters of alliteration : namely, c 
in Caioer, cynne,and cpealm. pone is here the metrical complement. 
In the two next we find but two alliterative letters 5 which are the 
vowels e and a, in ece and Abel : here Jwjrj^e he, are the metrical 
complement. In the second half verse there is first/, the alliterative 
letter in the words jcjeah, pehfte : for re, in xejeab, is a derivative 
syllable and unaccented : neither is any injury done because joppn*c 
also begins with j, as this syllable pop is also entirely unaccented : 
the words ac, he, nine, make up the metrical complement. In the 
two last lines all is regular. The two lines which are united by alli- 
teration do not require to be connected in meaning as is customary 
in Icelandic ; still it seldom or never happens, as in Latin and Greek 
verse, that a sentence may conclude, and a new one begin in the 
middle of a line, probably because the lines in Anglo-Saxon are so 
short. From this circumstance, that lines constituting the alliteration 
are often distinct in meaning, it follows further that Anglo-Saxon 
poems, like the Icelandic, are seldom divided into regular stanzas, 
with six or eight lines in each ; but although this arrangement is found 
occasionally, — for example, in the just quoted eight-lined verse, which 
is also followed by another regular one of eight lines, — this seems to 
have been the effect of chance $ for the common verse is not divided 
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QF EMPHASIS. 

10. Rhythm is formed by a periodical syllabic empha- 
sis— it will, therefore, be necessary to show what is meant 



into stanzas. - For example, in a fragment of a metrical translation of 
the Book of Judith 

At this rejoiced the lank 

Wolf in the wood, 

And the wan raven, 

The fowl greedy of slaughter, 

Both from, the West 

That the sons of men for them 

Should have thought to prepare 

Their Jill on corpses. 

Turner's Ang.-Sax. Hist 
vol. iii. p. 354. 

u The first line does not belong to the second, but to the foregoing : 
the second and third belong to the fourth and fifth : in the same way 
the sixth and seventh agree together. No regular stanzas are here 
formed. This makes it frequently more difficult to unravel Anglo- 
Saxon poetry than the* Icelandic, in which, by the mechanical con- 
struction and connexion of the verses, the progress and design of the 
sentence can be so easily concluded . Another remarkable example 
of this, is the conclusion of Menologium Saxonicum, which Olafsen 
has quoted in his Prize Essay on Ancient Northern Poetry, p. 220. 
It runs thus : 



. paer re hlanca jrpeah 
Wu\f in walbe 
3. (Anb re) wanna hpepn 

WPael-jijrpe ju jel 
5. JFejtau begen, 

pat him }>a ffcobguman 
7. pohton til tan 
Fyllc on psegum. 
See Thwaites's Heptateuch. 
Judith, p. 24. 



1 . GDeotob ana pat. 

(fcpybep reo) japul *ceal. 
3. SyWan hjeoppan. 

(A nb) eatfe* $ft gaptap 
5. (De) pop gobe hpeopp a$. 

(jEptep) de& dde^S. 
7. Dow6r blbaft. 

(On) Jkfcejif&Sme* 
9. (If yeo)fop$ gepceaps. 

JDijol aub dynne 
1 1 . Dpihten ana pat. . 

JVepgenbe paeben. ' 
J3. JWaeni ept cymeft. 

f/ibep unbep Apopap. 
15. (De jJ) Aeppop po$. 

jtfantium pecje. 



The Creator alone knows 

Whither the soul 

Shall afterwards roam, 

And all the spirits 

That depart in God. 

After their death-day 

They will abide their judgement 

In their father's bosom. 

Their future condition 

Is hidden and secret. 

God alone knows it, 

The preserving father ! 

None again return 

Hither to our houses, 

That any truth 

May reveal to man, 



17. (fcpylc py) roeotobep gepceapt About the nature of the Creator, 

Si je polca jepeta. Or the people's habitations of glory 

1 9 . (Daep he) jylpa puna#. Which he himself inhabits. . 

See Hickes's Thes.,vo\A. p.208. Turner's Ang.-Sax. Hist, vol.iii. p.373. 
" Here it is the 9th and 10th, the 1 1th and 12th, the 13th and 14th, 
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by ibis emphasis, before rhythm and other peculiarities 
of Anglo-Saxon poetry can be properly explained. 
Emphasis is a perceptible stress of the voice laid upon 



also the 15th and 16th, which agree according to the meaning ; but 
the 10th and 11th, the 12th and 13 th, &c. which are connected by 
the letters of alliteration.*' 

" Mr. Turner, in his History of the Anglo-Saxons, had no idea of 
alliteration as a distinguishing feature of Anglo-Saxon poetry, which 
he considers still undiscovered, or impossible to discover : thus he 
did not observe the alliteration in the Latin poems which he quotes, 
notwithstanding it is, in many places, very evident and regular. For 
example, 

^thelmum nam altisstmttm 
Cano atque ciarissimttm ; 
Summum satorem solia 
Sedet qui per sethraiia, &c." 
Mr. Rask is here mistaken ; for on these verses Mr. Turner remarks, 
"This singular versification seems to be a peculiar alliteration.*' 
Book ix., ch. v., p. 409, in 8vo. The alliteration then was observed 
by Mr. Turner; but because it was not perfectly regular and like the 
Anglo-Saxon, with that genuine candour which always accompanies true 
learning, he only says that it seems, &c. 

Wanley long ago observed the similarity of ^Effric*s Latin poetry 
to the Anglo-Saxon metre. (Wanley, p. 189.) The Rev. J. J. Cony- 
beare, in the Archeeohgia, vol. xvii. p. 262, before quoting the words 
from Wanley, says, " This appears to be an attempt at rime, al- 
though the alliteration is, for the most part; preserved." 
Olim hsec trahstuli. Juva me miserum. 
Sicuti valui. Jfcferitis modicum. 

Sed modo precibus. Caream quo nsevis. 
Constrictus plenius. Mihimet nocuis. 
O jtfartine Sancte. Castusque trivam. 
Aferitis praeclare. Nactus jam reniam. Wanley, p. 189. 

Mr. Rask states further, that "alliteration is also combined with the 
ancient Latin verse. For example, with Adonic verse in the following : 
Te homo laudeu Non modo /rarva. 

*41me creator. Pars quia mundi est. 

Pectore mente. Sed tibi sancte. 

Pacis amore. Solus imago, &c. * 

u The alliteration is here evident, which proves that this was required 
in all poetry j without which it would nave lost its wonted peculiar 
sound for the Anglo-Saxons. One kind of alliteration which is found 
ip these Latin poems, is worthy of remark. It does not make two 
fines correspond in sound, but gives to each line two or three allitera- 
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a syllable, or word, and it is therefore properly divided 
into syllabic emphasis, generally, but improperly, termed 
accent 9 and* verbal or sentential emphasis, commonly 
denominated merely emphasis 9 . 

On the present occasion it will only be necessary to 
show what is meant by syllabic emphasis, which, in Saxon 
and in all the modern languages of Gothic origin, holds 
the place of the Roman and Greek quantity. This em- 
phasis is the superior energy with which at least, one syl- 
lable of a word is enunciated 10 , as, the first in gobnyjye, 
goodness, and the last in betpyx, betwlvt. 

tive letters without a chief one. For example, in the Epistles of 
Boniface. 

JVitharde nunc nigerrima. 

I mi co8mi contagia. 

Temne fauste Tartarea. 

Hbsc contra &unc supplied, &c. 
This, however, is seldom accurately attended to in the pieces in which 
it occurs. ,, See Rask's Grammar, p. 109 — 1 14. 

* Accent, from ad (to) and cantum (a song), ought not to be used 
to denote the syllabic emphasis, or the particular stress which is laid 
upon a syllable in pronunciation ; but to signify toe tones of a dialect, 
as the Parisian or provincial accent. The acute accent points out 
an elevation of the voice, or a rising inflection ; and the grave accent 
a depression, or a falling inflection. The accent most frequently used 
by the Saxons is said to have been the acute, which was to distinguish 
words of a doubtful meaning, as job, good ; and man, evil ; to distin- 
guish them from God and man. See some observations on accent in 
Rask's Grammar, p. 2 and 3. sect 3. 

9 See Grant's English Grammar, p. 256. This is a valuable work, 
and deserves the particular attention of those who have a desire to un- 
derstand the grammatical construction of the English language. 

10 Though the true pronunciation of a language like the Saxon, 
which is extant only in writing, can scarcely be discovered, some 
learned men from the analogy of other languages, have endeavoured 
to give rules for -emphasis. Those words which the present English 
have taken directly from their Saxon ancestors, very probably had the 
same syllabic emphasis that we now give them. It has also been as- 
serted by Mr. Rask (see Grammar, p. 3. and 1 18) that in Saxon the 
emphasis was undoubtedly on the first or .chief syllable of the root in 
every word, and therefore the prefixed particles £e- ; a- ; be-, &c. 
never have the emphasis. Compound words which consist of two 
substantives have the emphasis on the former. In compounds of two 
essential significant words the emphasis commonly falls on the former. 
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OF RHYTHM. 



1 1 . Several emphatic syllables cannot be conveniently 
enunciated in succession ; there must be a # syllable or 
two remiss or feeble after an emphasis. It appears, 
therefore, that in language emphasis and remission oc- 
cur at certain intervals. On these depends rhythm, the 
vital principle both of speech and song ". 

Any action or motion regularly repeated produces 
rhythm. When smiths are hammering with their sledges 
a certain regular return in their strokes produces . 
rhythm !i . Even in walking there is rhythm. The feet 

11 See Grant's English Grammar, p. 358,, where the subject is more 
fully treated. 

14 " 'Pu9/f <* yivetou psv rtou ev truXKaSax, ytvsron Ss yxli x w P^ **>&* 
Xa&w, xai yap sv rat xporw, x.**.A. Rhythm exists both in and with- 
out syllables ; for it may be perceived in mere pulsation or striking. 
It is thus when we see smiths hammering with their sledges, we hear at 
the same time in their strokes a certain rhythm." Longini Frag. iii. 
p. 162. and Harris's Philological Inquiries, part iL chap. ii. p. 68. 

Muratori in his Dissertation on Italian Poetry, has, 1 think, satisfac- 
torily proved, (see Anfiquitates Italue Medii JEm, vol. iii. p. 664,) that 
there was a rude vulgar poetry among the ancients, which did not 
observe the laws of metre, but merely followed rhythm. Of this sort 
were the Fescennine and Saturnalian verses, which the regular poets 
spoke of with contempt, because void of all art and measure. His 
opinion, that this rhythmical poetry was the first poetry that appeared 
in Greece, and was abandoned by the men of genius, when the regular 
modes of metre were 1 introduced, but still survived among the vulgar, 
appears to me to be very consistent with the few. facts that remain on 
this subject. It has also been observed (see Grant's English Grammar), 
that a part of ancient classical poetry, particularly some of the cho- 
ruses, the "arrangement of which upon metrical principles has so much 
puzzled and divided our most distinguished metricians, was con- 
structed with rather more regard to rhythm, or cadence, than to quan- 
tity. It has, indeed, been supposed by some, that metre is always 
subordinate to rhythm. " Rhythmus, Hephcestione teste, metro poten* 
4ior." (Bentley, de Metris Terrentianis.) 

The rhythm of the classics meant, I believe, such a collocation of 
words as produced a sort of melody. The diction of Ossian, and Mil- 
ton's Paradise Lost, are instances of modern rhythm without rime. 
So our Saxon ancestors frequently used a rhythm or a melodious collo- 
cation of words without rime. Indeed in all the ancient metres there 
is rhythm, because their great t)bject was to suit musical melody. 
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come in contact with the ground at regular intervals. 
This will illustrate rhythm, as applied to language; When 
one foot ls strikes the earth, a short time intervenes be- 
fore the stroke is repeated with the other. Each step 
may be called emphasis, and the time intervening be- 
tween the steps may be termed remission. Hence rhythm 
may be defined periodical emphasis and remission. 

The Anglo-Saxons regulated their verse according to 
rhythm w . It is probable however, that in that uncul- 

■ ■ * n - ■ 

Metre is therefore rhythm produced by a peculiar and definite ar- 
rangement of syllables, according to their length. 

Every collocation of words which produced on the ear a melodious 
effect, was a species of the ancient rhythm. . Cicero labours much in 
his Orator to teach the Romans to place their words in this manner. 
His great anxiety -to have the periods end with a verb of melodious 
cadence, had this object : hence he alters the sentence of Gracchus', 
t€ Probos improbare qui improbos probet," into " Qui improbos probet, 
probos improbare;" because probos improbare produced a rhythmical 
effect. (See his Orator.) Cicero was perhaps too minute on this sub- 
ject. It is however certain, that, temperately used, this attention to 
rhythm gives to style a beauty of which modern authors are too neg- 
ligent. Good sense or knowledge may as well be given with every 
additional charm, as without any. Turner in Archaologia, vol . xii. p. 1 98. 

19 Certain numbers of syllables are named feet by the Greeks and 
Romans, " because by their aid the voice steps along through the 
verse in a measured pace.*' Grant's English Grammar, p. 381 . 

14 The Greeks and Romans regulated their verse by the length of 
syllables. A definite number of long and short syllables made afoot, 
and a verse consisted of a certain number of these feet. But the Anglo- 
Saxons modelled their verse by rhythm or metrical cadence. See 
p. 2 14 conclusion of note 2. 

In defining rhythm, Bede says, " It is a modulated composition of 
words, not according to the laws of metre, but adapted in the number 
of its syllables to the judgment of the ear, as in the verses of our vulgar 
(or native) poets." 

Metre is. an artificial rule with modulation ; rhythm is the modula- 
tion without the rule. For the most part you find, by a sort of chance, 
some rule in rhythm $ yet this is npt from an artificial government of 
the syllables, but because the sound and modulation lead to it. The 
vulgar poets effect this rustically ; the skilful attain it by their skill : as; 
Rexeterne! Domine! . 
Rerum Creator omnium ! 

Qui eras ante secula! Turner's Anglo-Saxon History, 8vo. 
vol. iii. p. 301 and 302. 
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tivated age they were not very fastidious as to the precise 
observation of the rhythmical canons. They were satis- 
fied if the violations of them were not such as grossly to 
offend in singing or repetition. 

The rhythm wHi easily be perceived by every one who 
reads the following lines : 

pohton / tihan / Should have thought to prepare 

F^lle on / paegum t Their fill on corpses 

■ ^P X Z / F e I^ e P a / Hoary in his feathers 

Salopij / paba t The wittowed kite. Judith, p. 24, 

Popbum t hepijen / With words should praise. 

Mobum 4 lupien / With minds should love. 

Heapob / ealpa / High head 

Heah t jerceapta / Of all creatures. 

Fpea t jfelmihtrj t Almighty God. Csed. p, K 

12. Rhythm is also observed in the following speci- 
men l& taken from Wanley f s Catalogue of Anglo-Saxon 
Manuscripts, p. 281. It is written in lines alternately 
Anglo-Saxon, and Latin, and runs thus : 

• Hapa$ ujr a/ypeb. Hath us given leave 

ZAicip Auctop. The Author of life, 

paet pe wotun hep. That we ihighl here 

iWepuepi. Deserve, 

Gob baebum be^ietan. By good deeds, to get 



Oaubia in coelo. 
paet pe wotum. 
A/axima pejna 
*Secan *} je^ittan. 
#Sebibup altij\ 
Z/ipjan in liyye. 
JLuciy et pacip. 



Joys in heaven ; 
Ttiat we might 
The greatest kingdoms 
Seek, and sit in 
The high seats; , 
To live in the mansion 
Of light and peace; 



16 This specimen forms the termination of a highly paraphrastic 
translation of the Phoenix of Lactantius, arranged according to the 
method of the Rev. J. J. Conybeare, M.A. late Professor of Poetry in 
the University of Oxford, ana inserted in the Archaologia. See At- 
eheologia, vol. xvii. for 1814. p. 257—274. 
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Agxw rajibinja T& gain pure 

Aim* laetitiae. . Habitations of Joy ; 

-Sjiucan ilaeb-baja. To obtain daily Jruit 

JBlanbem et mittem. Pleasant and ripe, 
Ere^eon ^ljojia ppean. ' To see the Lord of glory 

Sme pine. Without end ; 

Snb him lop pnjan. And to him praise to sing 

iaube pepenni With eternal praise, 

Gabge mib Gnjlum. Happy amidst the Angels. 

Alleluia. Hallelujah. 

It will be immediately perceived, that such of these 
Latin verses, as are at all consonant to the rules of pro- 
sody 16 belong either to the Trochaic or Dactylic species, 



16 Rask's system, though formed upon the same principle, differs 
in some particulars : he says, the length of lines in verse is not here 
so accurately defined, as in Latin by means of feet j the only thing 
which in Anglo-Saxon has any influence over metre, seems, as in Ice^ 
landic, to be the long or emphatic syllables, which are emphatical in 
the context ; each of these is readily accompanied by one or two short 
syllables, and sometimes more, if the natural cadence of the words in 
reading admits of their being pronounced short. These long and short * 
syllables do not appear to be arranged according to any rules, except 
those which are dictated by the ear and cadence of the verse j but two 
or more accented syllable's seldom occur alone, without being accom- 
panied by some short ones, (see chap. iii. note 18.) The metrical 
complementls not to be reckoned with the proper measure of verse 
in Saxon, any more than in Icelandic. It is regarded merely as a 
species of prelude or overture, which is gone over as hastily as possible. 
In this reckoning, that which stands before the first assistant letter 
in the first line is to be regarded as the metrical complement. This 
holds good at least respecting the construction of the species of verse 
of which we have hitherto seen examples, and which seems to be the 
only one which is given in Anglo-Saxon poetry. We shall here make 
use of part of what was quoted in Alliteration, note 7. — thus : 
1 . GOeotob ana pat. 

(topyben jeo) sapiil t sceal. 
3. Sy&S&n t hpeonjr&n / . . 

( Anb) ealle & , gaftfcr , . 
5. (De) yon j8be > hpeonr. a$ , 

(uEpren) deaft , d&j£ 

D6n% bibaS. 
In 2nd line we find first hpyben jreo, as the metrical complement j 
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that Is have the first syllable emphatic, with one or two 
-short syllables following, and consist each of two feet. 
Those which are not reducible to this standard seem 
yet to be written in imitation of it, with the substitution 
-of emphasis for quantity, as was common in the Latin 
-poetry of the middle' ages. Thus " Sine t fine* may be 
considered -as equivalent to a Trochaic line; "Blandam 
et ^mittem" to an Adoniac, and "Alma latitia " to a 
Dactylic : or, to speak more in accordance with the pre- 
liminary remarks, these lines have the rhythm, or peri- 
odical emphasis and remission, recurring every second or 
third syllable. It is a metre of this kind to which I 
-would refer the Anglo-Saxon verses ; in which, as in all 
modern languages of Gothic origin, emphasis holds the 
place of quantity. They will be found to consist, for 
the most part, of feet of two or three syllables *ach 9 
having the emphasis on the first ; and, therefore, analo- 
gous to the Trochee (" M ) or dactyl (~ * w ), and sometimes 
to the spondee (" ~) of classic metre* 



next rapul rceal, which make three syllables, of which only the first 
and last are long : the middle one, ul, is unemphatic or short, and only 
serves to facilitate the connexion between the long ones. The third 
line has no metrical complement, but immediately begins with a long 
syllable, and then follows a short one, and then a long and a short 
one : and thus this line contains two long syllables. The fourth has no 
proper metrical complement, because there is only an auxiliary letter, 
except we also would give this name to what, in such cases, precedes 
the first accented syllable : but whatever be the name by which it is 
called, it is evident that anb is the prelude, and that the verse first 
properly begins with eallc J>a, which is one long with two short : then 
follows jajrajr, one long and one short : so this also has two long. 
The fifth has first J?e, for a metrical complement ; the remainder is 
Formed as the third. In the sixth aepep is the metrical complement : 
then follow two long ones $ the last of which is accompanied by one 
short, which is the reverse of the construction of the second. The 
seventh is formed just as the third. From this it appears, that how- 
ever unlike these lines seem to be in their structure, still they are all 
formed after one rule, viz. they have all two long syllables, which must 
be followed by at least one short syllable, besides the metrical comple- 
ment, which may at pleasure be introduced or omitted. See Rask, 
p. Ill— 113. H- 

a 
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In the pr^eding specimen "pair pS ^.raStfim" evi- 
dently consists of two trochees, or a spondee and a tro>- 
chee; "6abg8 mib f Gnjlum," of a dactyl and a trochee; 
" SecSn anb jj^ptt&n," of three trochees. 

13. This appears to have been the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the Saxon metrical system. Variety was pro- 
duced, and the labour of versification diminished, by 
admitting lines of different lengths, and frequently by 
the addition of a syllable extraordinary, either at the 
commencement or termination of the verse ; a cir- 
cumstance which we find repeatedly occurring in our 
own poetry, without any such violation of cadence, ad 
to alter the character of the metre. An additional syl- 
lable at the commencement of the verse is less common 
than one at the end : it may, however, be traced in the 
following instances : 

Du eajit / Aaele J?a t Aeltn. 
7fnb| Aeopen / beman. 
Gnjla / ojibppuman. 
Snb|eojv$an tubop. 

Caedmon, p. 105. 7. 

14. An additional syllable at the end of the verse, is 
much more common. In the following, and some simi- 
lar lines, there appears to be an additional syllable both 
at the commencement and termination. 

Bi t yblben on / fe\\\e 
Summaej s /ingpum § pael. 

15. Lines of three syllables sometimes occur 17 . In 

17 A line sometimes consists of a single word. Of Enoch it is said, 
Nale j beafce ppeah: He died not 
Mbban geanbej-, A natural death 
(Spa hen) men bo$ As here men do. Caed. 28. 15. 
Here CDibbangeanbej- constitutes a whole line of verse -, and this is 
perfectly right : for the word contains two long syllables, tmbb and 
^eanb y which are followed by two short ones, an and ej. The second 
line has fpa hen for a metrical complement ; afterwards, men, which 
contains the chief letter m, and bo$, which are both long. It does not 
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this case the emphasis might probably be so strongly 
marked as to render the odd syllable equivalent to two. 

La]?ej- s j-pjiaec 

T^mijhtne 

Tiji t peljabe 

Blaeb s bliryabe 

Tjicop^aj 

Ijrto^jiaj. 

16. A line even of two syllables is occasionally found, 
but if both these were strongly emphatic, the verse would 
not offend against the general rhythm. 

Fah / pyjim. 

OF RIME. 

17. Rime 1 ' is the correspondence of the last sound 
of one verse, to the last sound, or syllable, of another. 

In very early times 19 at least long before the introduc- 

require any short one, as it has a dissyllable, filling up the metre, 
preceding it. Another single-worded verse concerning Solomon : viz. 
Getimbngbe He built 
# tempel jobe God a temple. 

This contains a defect : for gctimlmebe has only one long syllable, 
that is tiro, which is insufficient, though the line has altogether four 
syllables, which are the usual number. Rask's Saxon Grammar, 118, 
and 119, §7. 

18 For the derivation of the word Rime, see Todd's Johnson ;• and 
for a most learned and satisfactory inquiry respecting the early use 
of Rime, by Sharon Turner, Esq. F.A.S. see Archaologia, vol. xiv. 
p. 168—204. 

19 It is probable that both alliteration and rime have been made 
use of by the Anglo-Saxons and other German nations from the 
earliest times. What regards concluding rimes seems decidedly 
certain : for the Anglo-Saxon poets, — as Aldhelm A.I>. 709 j Boni- 
face AD. 754 ; Venerable Bede A.D. 735 j Alcuin, and others,— 
have left behind them Latin poems in rime, which presupposes 
that this species of versification was anteriour, and commonly known 
in their time. None of Aldhelm's Vernacular poetry has survived : 
but Mr. Turner gives the following as a specimen of his Latin versi* 

a 2 
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tion of Christianity, — Rime was used as an occasional 
ornament in Northern poetry *\ The Saxon poets some- 



fication, not formed on quantity, but consisting of eight syllables in 
every line, with a peculiar alliteration and concluding rimes : 

iSummum jatorem solia 

iS'edet qui per eethralia 

Cuncta cernens cacumine 

Coelorum sum mo lumine — 

• 

Bede occasionally constructed his Latin hexameters in such a man- 
ner as to have a word in the middle rime with one at the end, which 
seems to be a peculiar rime, but it shows at least the antiquity and 
generality of concluding rimes; which must have been long in use 
before this peculiarity could arise. • 

Qui constat denis, arm is simul atque noveni*. 

Bedae Opera, t. i. p. 485. 

90 In the Cimbric, Cimbro-Gothie, or old Icelandic, — a dialect of 
the ancient Gothic or Teutonic, and of near affinity with the Anglo- 
Saxon, — we find the system of rime brought to great perfection. 
The following extract is taken from the poem of Egill, an Icelandic 
Scald ; thongh it consists of 1 8 stanzas, we are assured it was sung 
extempore by the author, in praise of Eric Bladox, a Danish king in 
Northumberland, by which Egill obtained the pardon of the exas- 

{>erated king. (See Five Pieces of Runic Poetry translated from the 
celandic language by Bishop Percy, for the whole in the Roman chay 
Yacter and an English translation ; and RHU/t,^« Danica Lite- 
ratura Antiquissima , &c. Opera Olai Wormii, p. 228, for the whole in 
Runic and Roman characters, with a Latin translation and notes. 
In modern characters this stanza is as follows : the literal English 
version will show how nearly the two languages approach each other. 
See Dr. Whittaker's Introduction to the Vision of William, concerning 
Peirs Plouhman, p. ix. 4to, 1813. 

Vestur com eg um ver Westward tame I in spring, 

Enn eg Vidris ber And I Odin's bare 

Munstrindar mar Memorifs regions sea 

So er mitt offar So is my of -fare. 

Dro eg eik a flot Drew 1 oak afloat, 

Vid isabrot With ice yhroke. 

Hlod eg maerdar lut Lade I verses' lot 

Minis knanar skut. Memory's murmuring hark. 

Bishop Percy translates this stanza : — " I came by sea from the west. 
I bring in my bosom the gift of Odin. Thus was my passage : — I 
launched into the ocean in ships of Iceland : my mind is deep laden 
with the songs' of the Gods." Mallet's Northern Antiquities, vol. ii. 
p. 310, 8vo, Edinb. 1809. 
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times superadded the ornament of Rime to that of Al- 
literation. The following is an example* 1 in which the 
Alliteration is denoted by the Italic letters : — It is taken 
from a description of the island which the phoenix was 
supposed to inhabit. This island had 

Nefopyterfpeej-t Not winter's frost 

Ne/ypej- blaejt. Not f res blast 

Ne Aaejlejr Apype. Not hails fall 

Ne hjximef fcpype. Not rime's dryness (stiffness) 

Ne Yunnan haetu. Not suns heat 

Ne s\n calbu Not hurtful cold 

Ne wapm webep. Not warm (sultry) weather 

Ne wintep ycup. Not winter shower, 

INVERSION AND TRANSITION, 

18. Even in prose, the Anglo-Saxon language will 
allow some liberty in the collocation of the nouns, pro- 
nouns, &c. without any ambiguity; because their termi- 
nations show by what words they are governed, or to 
which they refer. In the poetic construction of sentences 
there is, however, much more liberty ; for the position 
of the words is thrown out of the general prose order, by 
# wilful inversion. Of this inversion every quoted spe- 
cimen of poetry will give evidence ; only one very short 
example will, therefore, be here quoted. 

Se uj" lip popgeajc. He us life gave. 

The natural prose order would, be 

8e popgeaj: uj- lip. He gave us life. 

The regular course of the subject is frequently inter- 



81 In a note (see Arclusologia, vol.xvii. p. 195) the Rev. J.J. Cony- 
bcare, the learned professor, says : " It will be immediately perceived 
that in this passage the author has, besides the usual alliteration which 
is still carefully observed, adopted the additional ornament of rhyme, 
a circumstance by no means of common occurrence in Anglo-Saxon 
poetry. Mr. Turner has adduced a few examples of it j but I know 
of no source which would afford so many or of such length, as the 
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runted by violent and abrupt transitions. — Instances of 1 
this maiy be seen in almost every Anglo-Saxon poem. 

THE OMISSION OF PARTICLES. 

19. Another prevailing feature in the diction of the 
Anglo-Saxon poetry is the omission of the particles, 
which contribute to express our meaning distinctly, and 
to make it more clearly understood. This will be illus- 
trated by the difference observable between the prose and 
poetry in King Alfred's translation of Boethius. Where 
the prose says 

Du ]>e on j?am ecan j-etle picj-aj-t;. 
Thou who on the eternal seat reignest. Boet. p. 4. 1. 22. 

The poetry of the same passage is 
Du on heahj-etle. Thou on high seat 
6cum picj*aj-t. Eternal reignest. Boet. p. 153. 

Here the connecting and explaining particles J>e and 
Jam are omitted. * 

Again the prose phrase " Thou that on the seat" is 
expressed in poetry "Thou on seat." 

Csedmon's little fragment of the song, quoted to il- 
lustrate periphrasis, (21. p. 232.) has no particles in the 
Saxon. It will also be generally remarked that Anglo- 
Saxon poems are very defective in discriminating and 
explanatory particles ; and, in consequence of their ab- 
sence, there is much difficulty and obscurity in the con- 
struction of their poetry. 

of their short phrases. 

20. In prose and cultivated poetry every conception 
of the author is clearly expressed ; but in uncultivated 
poetry, and in Anglo-Saxon, we have most commonly 
abrupt and imperfect hints, and short exclamations, in- 



Exeter MS. The latter part of the volume contains one poem en- 
tirely written in rime, with the alliteration also preserved through- 
out. Instances of the same kind occur in the Icelandic poetry. See 
Note *>. . 
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stead of regular description or narration, This will be 
abundantly manifest in all the poetical quotations in this 
work. But that their poetry endeavours to express the 
same idea in fewer words than prose, may be made ap- 
parent by one instance. The phrase in Alfred's prose— 
" Spa fce?> eac ye mona mib hij- blacan leohte j?aet J?a 
beophtan pteoppan fcunnia}> on J>am heopone" (Boet. 
ch. iv. p. 4, L 28.) " So doth the moon with his pale 
lights that the bright stars he obscures in the heavens" 
— is expressed in his poetry thus : 
Blacum leohte. With pale tight, 
Beophte pteoppan. Bright stars, 
CDona gemecjaft. Moon lesseneth. Boet. p. 153, 1. 12. 

Even when the same idea is multiplied by the peri- 
phrases, the rest of the sentence is not extended either 
in meaning or expression. One word or epithet is played 
upon by a repetition of synonymous expressions, but the 
meaning of the sentence is not increased by them. 

OF PERIPHRASIS. 

21. Another peculiarity of the Anglo-Saxon poetry is 
considered by Mr. Turner to consist in Periphrasis, or in 
the use of many words to express the sense of one. 

In all Anglo-Saxon poetry, paraphrastical amplifica- 
tions will befound to abound. The following fragment, 
which is adduced as an illustration of it, is part of a song 
of the ancient Caedmon 8a , which he made on waking in 



92 This is the most ancient piece cf Anglo-Saxon poetry which we 
possess. It was written by Caedmon, a monk who accustomed him- 
self late in life to write religious poetry. He died AD. 680. This 
song was inserted (see Introduction, p. \7, sect. 9) by king Alfred, 
in his translation of Bede's Ecclesiastical History, from the Latin into 
Anglo-Saxon. Our venerable king does not say with Bede. " Hiq 
est sensus" (Smith's Bede, p. J 71) but expressly, " £ana enfcebypb- 
nerrc ftir if, their order is this. (Ibid. p. 597.) See Turner's History 
of the Anglo-Saxons, for an account of Bede's learning, vol. Hi, p. 439 5 
his works, vol. iii. p. 438 ; his death, vol.iii. p. 441, 
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if stall of oxen which he was appointed to guard during 

the night : 

Nu ye rceolan Apjugean Now we should praise 

J/eapon jucer peapb ; The Guardian of the heavenly kingdom:.* 

Metober mihte, * The mighty Creator, 

Anb hijf mob je}>anc, And the thoughts of his mind, 

JFeopc umlboji jraebep ! Glorious father of his works ! 

Spa he tuulbper jehpaer As he of every glory 

JScc bjuhten ! Eternal Lord ! 

Qpb pnjxealbe ;, Established the beginning $ 

"be apert jercop So he first shaped 

JEojiJjan beajmum, The earth for the children of men, 

Hoojron to jiojre. And the heavens for its' canopy, 

Hall j rcyppenb ! Holy Creator ! 

Pa nubban jeapb, The middle region, 

Moncynner peapb The Guardian of mankind, 

Ece bjuhtne The Eternal Lord, 

JEyteyi teobe Afterwards made 

fipum /olban 5 The ground for men, 

Fpea aelmihtij ! Almighty Ruler ! 
Smith's Bede, book iv. Turner's Ang.-Sax; Hist. 8vo, 

ch. xxiv. p. 597 vpl. iii. p. 303. 

In these eighteen lines the periphrasis is peculiarly evi- 
dent. Eight lines are occupied by so many phrases to 
express the Deity. These repetitions are very abruptly 
introduced : sometimes they come in like so many in-' 
jterjections : 

The guardian of the heavenly kingdom, # 

The mighty Creator — 

Glorious father of his works !— 

Eternal Lord !— 

Holy Creator ! 

The Guardian of mankind, 

The Eternai Lord — 

Almighty Ruler ! 

Three more of the lines are used for the periphrasis, of 
the first making the world ;. 

He established the beginning ; 
He first shaped — 
H« afterwards made — 
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Three more lines are employed to express the earth, 
as often by a periphrasis : 

The earth for the children of men — 

The middle region — 

The ground for men — 

Out of eighteen lines, the periphrasis occupies four- 
teen ; and in so mafty lines only conveys three ideas : 
and all that the eighteen lines express is simply the first 
verse of the Book of Genesis : " In the beginning God. 
created the heavens and the earth .** 

It may, however, be questioned whether the term; 
periphrasis justly expresses the sort of amplification by 
which the Anglo-Saxon poetry is characterized, and 
which may perhaps be referred to the subsequent head: 
of Parallelism. 

OF METAPHORS. 

22. A Metaphor is a simile without a formal compa- 
rison. If we say " He is like a pillar,** we use a simile ; 
but if we leave out the word of resemblance, and say 
'.' He is a pillar? (t. e. support,) we speak metaphori- 
cally. The periphrasis of the Anglo-Saxons is always 
mingled with metaphors. 

A remarkable instance of periphrasis and metaphor 
will \h found in Caedmon's description of the Deluge. 

He calls the ark 
The ship, The vehicle, 

The sea-house, The mansion, 

The greatest of watery The house of the deep, 

chambers, The palace of the ocean, * 

The ark, The cave, 

The great sea-house, The wfcoden fortress, 

The high mansion, The floor of the waves, 

The holy wood, The receptacle of Noah, 

The house, . The moving roof, 

The great sea-chest, The feasting house, 

The greatest of treasure- The bosom of the vessel, , 

houses, The nailed building, 
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The ark of Noah, The building of the waves, 

The vehicle of the ark, The foaming ship, 

The happiest mansion, The happy receptacle. 



i 



OF PARALLELISM. 

23. Parallelism is the last characteristic feature that 
we shall mention in, the diction and composition of 
Anglo-Saxon poetry. 

Parallelism repeats in the second member, but in 
a varied 'manner, the same or very nearly the same sense 
that has been expressed in the former member of the 
sentence. When a proposition is delivered in one line, 
and a second is subjoined to it, equivalent or contrasted 
with it in sense, they may be called parallel lines. These 
are very apparent in the sacred poetry of thfc Hebrews 93 : 



88 The Hebrew poets do not make their verse consist of certain 
feet, like the Greeks and Latins, nor of the number of syllables per- 
fect or imperfect, according to the form of the modern verse which the 
Jews make use of, and which is borrowed from the Arabians, as Mi- 
chaelis supposed, but in a rhythmus of things -, that is, the Subject, 
and the Predicate, and their adjuncts in every sentence and proposi- 
tion. They plainly appear to have studied to throw the corresponding 
lines of the same distich into the same form of construction, and still 
more into an identity, opposition, or a general conformity ofsense : 
thus there is a relation of one line to another, which arises from a 
correspondence of terms, and from the form of construction $ from 
whence results a rhythmus of propositions, and a harmony of sen- 
tences. 

This peculiar conformation of sentences,-—short, concise, with 
frequent pauses and regular intervals, divided into pairs, for the 
most part, of corresponding lines, — is the most evident characteristic 
now remaining of poetry among the Hebrews, as distinguished from 
prose. See Lowth's Prelim. Diss, to Isaiah; De Sacra Po'esi Hcebr. 
Pr&lectiones ; and Meor Enajim, by Rabbi Asanas. 

J\ learned German (Dr. Bellermann) published a work in 1813 on 
Hebrew Poetry, in which he maintains that he has discovered npt only 
rime in Hebrew verse, but measures not more irregular than the 
Iambics of Plautus and Terence. De Wette censures him for having 
go»e too far, but admits that he has pointed out many evident con- 
currences of rhythm. * 
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many instances might be adduced, but the following will 
be sufficient. 

Blessed is the man that feareth Jehovah ; 
That greatly delighteth in his commandments. 

Ps. cxii. 1. 
Let the wicked forsake his way ; 
And the unrighteous man his thoughts : 
And let him return to Jehovah, and he will compas- 
sionate him ; 
And unto our God, for he aboundeth in forgiveness. 

Isaiah lv. 6 and 7. 

This peculiarity of construction also occurs so fre- 
quently in the poetical remains of the Anglo-Saxons, 
that it must arise from design 9 *; and, therefore, it de- 
serves the attention of all who desire to know the cha-* 
racteristic marks of the Saxon poetry. 



*♦ The Rev. J. J. Conybeare remarks further, that in the Anglo- 
Saxon this species of apposition is Uniformly adopted, and carried to 
too great an extent to be attributed to mere chance. Whether it con- 
stituted a part of their original poetical mechanism, or whether it was 
adopted, with some little modification, from the style of those sacred 
poems in which it forms so prominent a feature, is a question to which 
it wouh^perhaps be difficult to give even a plausible answer. As far 
as my own observation has gone, it appears to be most frequently 
used in those poems, the subjects of which are drawn from Scripture. 
It might also perhaps be questioned by some, whether the rhythmical 
system itself was originally the property of our Northern ancestors, 
or whether it was constructed by them (after their conversion to Chris- 
tianity, and consequent acquaintance with the general literature of the 
age), in imitation of the shorter trochaic and dactylic metres of the 
later classical and ecclesiastical poets ; the authors mast likely to 
have furnished the writers upon moral and religious topics with fa- 
vourite models. The resemblance between these and the Anglo-Saxon 
poems in point of rhythm, iscertainly very considerable $ bit there 
is yet little reason to suppose it the effect of imitation. The same 
metrical system is certainly to be traced through the whole of that 
singular poem the Vohtspa, which, if we can rely upon the authority 
of the Northern editors of their own national poetry, is the earliest 
composition extant in the Icelandic, and was-written before the con* 
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In most of the examples found in the Scriptures, there 
is a parallelism of the verb as well as of the other parts 
of the sentence; and the clauses are frequently connected 
by a conjunction, circumstances seldom observable in 
the parallelism of Anglo-Saxon writers. In the follow- 
ing specimens, the corresponding lines are marked with 
the same letters. 



He is in power abundant, 
. High head of all creatures, 
Almighty Lord ! 

There was not to him ever beginning, 
Nor origin- made ; 
Nor now end cometh. 
Eternal Lord ! 

Turner's A.S. Hist. 8vo, 
v. iii. p. 356. 

For thee was a house built 
Ere thou wert born, 
For thee was a mould shapen 
Ere thou of (thy) mother earnest. 
Conybeare. Archceologia, 
vol. xvii. p. 174. 

Mr. Conybeare says, " One paragraph in Caedmon's 
description of the deluge may be rendered line for line, 
and almost word for word, thus, 



a* fce ir rasejna rpeb 

a. fceapob ealpa lieah gcjxeapta 

a. Fpea aelmihtij. 

b: N&j him rpuma serpe 

b. Op jepopben 

c. Ne nu enbe cym}> # 
c. 6cean bpihtnep. 

Cad. p. 1.1.2. 

a. De per bolb jcbylb 
h. 6p pii lbopen pepe 

a. De per molb lmync 

b. Sn pu or oiobep come. 

M.S.Bodl.343. 



a. Da gemunbe Gob. 
b* ODepe h)>eijbe. 

a. Sijopa palbenb. 

b. Snnu Lamecher. 

£. Anb ealle^a pocpe. 

c. De he yfiS psetpe beleac 
a. Lipcr Icoht rpuma. 

c. On liber borme. 

Caed. p.32.1. 15. 



Bethought him then our God 
Of him that ploughed the wewe, 
The gracious Lord of hosts 
Of Lantech's pious son. ^ 
And of each living §oul 
He savd amid the floods, " 
All glorious fount of life, 
High o'er the deep abyss. 

Archceologia, vol. xvii. p. 270. 



version of that people to Christianity, and consequently while they 
were yet ignorant of the models above alluded to. v 

In most cases poems were probably composed for the instruction 
and use of unlettered persons ; their authors would therefore hardly 
go out of their way to choose a metre to which the individuals were 
unaccustomed, whom they chiefly expected to reap the benefit of their 
pious labours. Archceologia, vol. xvii. p. 270. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE DIVISION OF THE ANGLO-SAXON POETRY, AND 
THEIR DIFFERENT SPECIES OF VERSE. 

24. Saxon poetry 1 may be divided into three heads: 
— songs or ballads ; the lengthened narrative poems or 
romances ; and that miscellaneous kind which may be 
termed lyric. One measure (explained in chap. ii. 
sect. 12. and also in note ltf ) seems, however, to prevail 
in all Saxon poetry. 

OF THE SAXON SONGS OR BALLADS* 

25. Our ancestors had popular songs on the actions 
of their favourite leaders, and on other subjects that at- 
tracted common attention. In the oldest Saxon songs, 
poetry is seen in its rudest form, before the art of narra- 
tion was understood. The metre of these primitive songs 
will be found to be similar to that described in the last 
Chapter. 

As an example we may quote a few lines of the Saxon 
song on king Athelstan's victory : though written about 
A.D. 938, in what may bq considered the Danish period, 
it is in pure Saxon, 
E>ep ^J?elj-tan cyninj. Here Elhelstan king, 
JSbpla bpihten. Of earls the lord, 

JBeopna Aeah-gypa. The shield-giver ofthenobles, 



1 Mr, Turner's division is here followed. Rask says, the different 
species of Icelandic verse are rightly referred to three grand classes, 
according to the rime and the other peculiarities. * The 1 st species : — 
the language of song, or perhaps more rightly narrative verse, has 
merely alliteration. The 2nd : — heroic verse, has also alliteration, and 
greater strictness of metre. The 3rd : — popular verse, has also con- 
cluding rimes. 

But these head classes are divided again into many sub-species, 
chiefly according to the number of the long syllables. 

This also may be safely made use of relative to the Anglo-Saxon 
art of poetry. Rask's Grammar, p. 117. § 6. 
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Anb hif ipojwp eac And his brother also, 
Eabmunb ^elinj. Edmund the prince, 
Ea\ho\\ lanjne typ. The elder! a lasting victory 
Eetflohgon aet tfecce. JVon by slaughter in battle 
jSpeojaba ecjum. With the edges of swords 

• Ymbe Bpunan-buph. Near Brunan-burh. 

See the remainder of this song in the Praxis. 

26. These old Saxon songs had none of the striking 
traits of description which are so interesting in the bal- 
lads of a subsequent age. The laboured metaphor, the 
endless periphrasis, the violent inversion, and the abrupt 
transition, were the great features of the Saxon poetry. 
While these continued prevalent and popular, it was im- 
possible that the genuine ballad could have appeared. 
From the decline of the old poetry, the popular ballad 
seems to have taken its origin. It probably arose from 
more homely poets, the ambulatory glee-men, who could 
not bend language into that difficult and artificial strain, 
which the genius of the Anglo-Saxon bard was educated 
to use. Tales narrated in verse by these glee-men, were 
more intelligible than the pompous songs of the regular 
poets, and far more interesting to the people. In time 
they gained admission into the hall and the palace ; and 
the harsh obscure style of the old Saxon poetry began 
to be unpopular : being still more disregarded after the 
Norman Conquest, it was at length entirely superseded 
by the ballad. 

27. The popular ballad is said * to have lines of equal 
or nearly equal length, and the metre more regular. A 
curious fragment of a ballad composed by Canute the 
Great, still remains : in this we have a specimen of the 
measure which this kind of poetry had attained about 



2 Mr. Rask affirms that popular verse usually consists of lines re- 
gularly moulded, of equal length, with alternate long and short sylla- 
bles, after the number of the long (2, 3, 4) . This is divided into several 
kinds ; the shortest only have the metrical complement, but all are 
distinguished by concluding rimes.. Grammar, sect. 13. 
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A-D. 1017. As he was sailing by the abbey in the isle 
of Ely, he heard the monks chaunting, and was so struck 
with the sweetness of the melody, that hie composed a 
little Saxon ballad on the occasion, which began thus : 
CDepie pungen Be munechep binnen Gly, 
Tha Enut chinj peu^ep by ; 
RopeB, Emhtep, noep %e lanb, 
Anb hepe pe $ep munechep pang. 
Merry sang the monks in Ely, 
When Canute the king was sailing by ; 
"Row, ye knights, near the land, 
And let us hear these monks' song." 
28. In more recent language 9 , soon after the Con- 
quest, alliteration was generally discontinued ; and in- 
stead of it there is a more uniform metre, and sometimes 
in every other line concluding rimes. The following 
is an example from Hickes's Ling. Vet. Sep tent. Thes. 
vol. i. p. 222. 

he pot hpet Benched anb hpet bo$, 
Alle quike pihte 4 
Nip no louepb ppich lp Ejupt/ 
Ne no kmj ppich ip Dpihte. 

He knoweth what all living creatures 
Think, and what (they) do. 
No lord is such (as) is Christ, 
No king such (as) is the Lord. 

foeuene 6 *} ejij?e 3 all J?at ip, 

Biloken 7 ip on hip honbe. 

be beft all f hip pille lp, 

On pea anb.ec 8 on lonbe. 

s See Rask's Grammar, p. 128. and Introduction to Todd's John- 
son, p. xxxix. 

4 In pure Saxon it would be eallo cpice pihta (omnia animalia) or 
all living creatures. 

5 Louenb is for fclajopb, Lord; and rpich, for rf lice, such. 

6 freuene, for heojron, heaven. 

7 Biloken, for belocen, frpm belucan, to lock up. See Irregular 
Verbs, sect. 9 9, p. 176. 

8 6c, for eac, also. 
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Heaven and earth and all that is, 
Is locked up in his hand. 
He doth all that his will is, 
In sea and also in land. 

he piteft "} pialbeS * alle Jnn j, 

he ij-cop l0 alle pcapte. 

he ppohte pip on J>ep pie, 

Anb pop^elep ll on )>ap lepte. 
He knoweth and wieldeth all things, 
He created all creatures. 
He formed fish in the sea, 
And fowls in the air. 

he ip ojib albuten opbe, 

Anb enbe albuten enbe. 

he one ip eupe la on eche ptebe^ 

Fenbe pep J>u penbe. 
He is beginning without beginning, 
» And end without end. 

He is ever one in every place, 
Turn wherever thou turn. 



OF THE ANGLO-SAXON LENGTHENED NARRATIVE POEMS 
OR ROMANCES. 

2^. The epic or heroic poems of antiquity seem to 
be the legitimate parents of ail the narrative poetry of 
Europe 13 . The Greeks communicated a knowledge 



9 Ptalbeft, for pealfct&^from yealban, to command, rule, wield, &c. 

10 Jrcop, for, jercop, from jerceapan, to create. Scajte, from 
jceapt or gerceayt, a creature. 

11 Fojijeler, for pjelar, from ju gel, a fowl Lepte, for lyjte,the 
dative case of lyp:, the air. 

12 Gunc, for aej: nc^ ever. 6che, for aelcene, the dative case of aelc, 
each, every one. 

13 Rask is of » different opinion. He says, " A remark which I owe 
to Professor Fin Magnu&n, has indubitably far greater scientific 
worth and truth $ namely, that the Gothic national narrative verse 
seems to have been the foundation of the Greek hexameters. It is 
allowed, indeed, that hexameter verse is the most ancient national 
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of this species of composition to the Rpmans ; and their 
Roman epic poetry established a taste for narrative poem* 



poetry of the Thracians, as narrative verse is of the Goths, If we re- 
gard the arrangement itself, the similarity is highly probable ; for the 
hexameter seems merely to be a certain, and very trifling, medica- 
tion of the more unfettered, and probably more ancient form which 
the narrative verse exhibits. A3 an example, I will arrange some 
Greek and Latin hexameters after the rules for narrative verse. 

Tyv (isv yxp 10. afiavctror 

2. xaxoryroL kou i\<xfov fiaycpog $e kou opQio$ 

evrtv iketrdou 12, w/xo* wr avryv, 

A.fyifywr ^ wrpyxps 

A««j psvttof I4.ro xpwrov ««y A' 

6. fcaAa V syyvfa yam. , sis axpw hcqcu. 

Ty y apsn/js \6.faiiiy} ft 

8. ttpcora $eot sit&ra, ireAci, 

irptTtapvfey 8&tj%av 1 8 . %aA*mj *sp etvra,. 

EPI\ j£ 'HMEP. *. 284. 

r Arma, virumque lO.visuperum, 
2. cano, Trojae saevse memorem 

quiWimus ah prjs 12. Junonis ob iram. 
4. Italian, ,. Multaquoque 

£^to pcotfqgus, 14. et brib paajsus, 
j6. Lavinaqu£ ,vemt dam condor et Jjrbem, 

littora: mnltera 16.injerretque 
8*iil€ etterris deosLatio, 

jmctatus cftiaJto, L8. gtsmnnde Latinum. ^n. 1. 1. 

This <kcoropomtwaproduces the Gothic narrative ver>e>ocpBipleteJy, 
that in these J8 y«jses of Jftesiod and Virgil, there is not a single de* 
yiation, or defect mite, rules of narrative t ver&e 5 but the whole reads 
quite as fluently after the language of song, as after the construction 
of hexameters. We -find here, as in Anglo-Saxon ,and Icelandic, some 
verses composed of one word, and some of many. For example, in 
the 4th and 11th line of the Greek, and the 16th and 3rd of the 
Latin. We also commonly find four or five .syllables, and sometimes 
seven or oigbt. , For example, in the 9th and 2nd lines of the Greek, 
and the 18th of the Latin. Still this is o*ly a secondary cousidera- 
lion, for these agree in the essential construction. In every line we have 
two long syllables,.or pauses for the voice, every one of which has usual- 
ly one, andsometimes two, short-oues following ^ still, more thanoneis 
not required. *For example, in the first line ryv is. long, then follows 
\k£¥ y which is short 5 yap x on the contrary, has no short syllable/oHow- 
ing. In line 7th nj; is long, and has two abort ones sfter it,, but the 
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in France, Spain, Italy, Britain, and wherever the Roman 
language was known. The constructing and carrying on 
of an epic fable was thus conveyed to the Anglo-Saxons, 
as well as to the Franks and Goths. 

30. The first imitations of the epic poems of anti- 
quity were in Latin, by ecclesiastics, who well knew the 
language, and frequently loved its poetry. The clergy, 
from their learning, would be the best skilled in the 
art of narration ; they were, therefore, most probably 
the first 1 * who composed narrative poems. Men after- 
wards arose, who cultivated poetry in their native tongue, 
as well as in *the Latin language; and, therefore, we have 
long Saxon narrative poems, or metrical romances, full 
of fancy, which seem to be justly entitled to the name 
of metrical romances — unless the higher term of heroic 
or epic poem be more appropriate. Many parts of the 
poem on Beowulf, have a religious turn, and the poems 



latter tys has none : likewise the 8th and 10th, and others. Line 6th 
has /utaAa £' for a metrical complement ; and line 1 4th has ro, and line 
15th ei$, for the metrical complement. In the same way in the Latin, 
in line 3rd qui is the metrical complement ; dum in the 1 5th, and 
genus in the 18th. All the other lines are as flowing — Fornyrdalag, or 
narrative verse, — as any passage in theEdda or the poem on Beowulf or 
the Scyldings ; but classic metre is destroyed. We must observe, how- 
ever, that the whole of Hesiod and Virgil cannot so easily be turned into 
narrative verse as these passages. Sometimes by this decomposition we 
must divide words, which is a very great blemish in Icelandic poetry; 
but as this is not unusual in Pindaric verse, and in the choral songs of 
tragic writers, it cannot be regarded as any considerable objection. The 
reverse does not always hold good ; for narrative verse cannot be so 
well metamorphosed into hexameter verse, though it sometimes ap- 
proaches very near to hexameters. See Rask's Grammar, ip. 123. sect. 9. 
14 In the 4th century a narrative poem, in Latin hexameter verse, 
was written by Victorinus, (see Bib. Mag. t. viii. p. 625 — 628.) an 
African, and Juvencus, a Spaniard, (see Bib. Mag. t. viii. p 625 — 
628. and ibid. 629 — 657. In the 5th century, Sedulios, an Irishman, 
wrote a narrative poem on the miracles of Christ. Ibid. 658 — 678. 
In the 6th and 7th centuries, wrote Aratob, Pet r us Apollonius, 
and others. In the Sth century Bede composed the Life*of Saint Cuth- 
bert; in Latin verse. ' See this subject ably discussed in Turner's History 
of the Anglo-Saxons, 8yo< vol. in. p. 365. 
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of Caedmon, and oo Judith, are obviously rdigioos — a 
presumptive evidence that they were written by ecclesi- 
astics. 

31.' The measure of theeariiest Saxon narrative poems, 
metrical romances, or heroic poems, is the same as that 
of the primitive song u . 

32. Mr. Turner assarts that the poem on Beowulf 
" is certainly the oldest poem, of an epic form, which 
exists in Europe. It is a complete metrical romance *•* 
The following quotation, illustrating the measure of this 
verse, is taken from Catdmons Paraphrase on Gemesis 1 ** 

Uy lr t nht mice) , To us it is much right 

©act pe / r^jia , pea jib t That we the Ruler oflhejbrmament, 

flPepeoa , wolbon t cymoj i The Glory-King of Hosts, 

fTonbam t hcrujen , With words should praise, 

Mobnm , hi pen t With minds should lore. 

"De i p , waejna t rp/b t He is in power abundant, 

Fjica iElnnhcij. Caed. 1. Almighty Lord ! 



15 See chap. iii. sect 25. and chap. ii. sect. 12. 

16 For a very complete analysis of this poem, and for copious ex- 
tracts, see Turner's History of the Anglo-Saxons, 8vo. book ix. chap. ii. 
vol. iii. p. 327. 

17 " As Caedmon's paraphrase is a poetical narrative mixed with 
many topics of invention and fancy, it has also as great a claim to be 
considered a narrative poem, as Milton's Paradise Lost has to be 
deemed an epic poem. It was published by Junius as the work of the 
ancient Caedmon, who has been already mentioned, (see on Periphra- 
sis, sect. 2 1 . note **.) It treats on the first part of the subjects which 
Bede mentions to have been the topics of the elder Caedmon j but it 
is presumed by Hickes not to be so ancient as the poet mentioned by 
Bede. I confess that I am not satisfied that Hickes is right in referring 
it to any other author than the person to whom Junius ascribes it. 

" It begins with the fall of angels, and the creation of the world. 
It proceeds to the history of Adam and Eve ; of Cain, and the deluge $ 
of Abraham, and of Moses. The actions of Nabuchodonosor and Daniel 
are subjoined. 

" In its first topic, — ' the fall of the Angels/ — it exhibits much of 
a Miltonic spirit ; and if it were clear that our illustrious bard had 
been familiar with Saxon, we should be induced to think that he owed 
something to the paraphrase of Caedmon. No one, at least, can -read 
Caedmon without feeling the idea intruding upon his mind." Turner's 
History of the Anglo-Saxons, book ix. ch. iii. p. 355. 

r2 
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83. "Hie poem gh Judith is a narrative poem 18 * or a 
romance, as the poet has borrowed only the outline of 
the story from the Apocrypha; while the circumstances, 



18 Rask makes the following remarks on narrative poetry. Narra- 
tive verse in every line has two long syllables, which should be followed 
oy sbme short ones (see chap. ii. Note w ) 5 in fact, one short after 
every long syllable : they, therefore, commonly consist of four sylla- 
bles j but this is not the sole number which constitutes the quantity 
of verses ; for they can also consist of three : viz. when the long one 
has ho short one following : and of five, when the long one is follow- 
ed by two short ones, &c. Now no notice must be taken of the metri- 
cal complement, which must not be brought into the account. 

If the student attend to these rules, he will find that metre is as 
determinate in Saxon as in any other language, although according 
to peculiar rules. 

Thus we should have easily understood Saxon versification, if some 
learned men of modern times had not attempted to arrange verses in 
such a way as to make two lines stand for one. I refer this subject to 
the ear and sense of every one who has a taste for poetry, who reads, 
for example, these verses in Boethius : 

Ma\d ]m rcippcnb O thou Creator, 

Scipjia tunjla, Of the pure stars: 

ffi'poner anb eoptian ! Of heaven and earth ! 

Du on fteahretk*. Thou on high seat 

£cum picrarc ; * Ever reignest. 

Anb ]ro calm? hpmfe And thou all the swift 

Hep on y m b hfeapjvrt $ Heaven tamest round ; 

Anb Jwph fine folige miht And through thy holy might 
Tmiglu jenebert, The stars compellest 

Daet hi J*s #o-hena$ ! That they obey thee. 

Hickes, p. t85. Turner. 

And now let him consider them thus arranged : 
^alajni rcippenb rcmna cunjla : 
hefoner anb eop$an, (J?u on) heahretle, '* ^7 

ecum picrarc $ (anb Jm) ealne hjtaebe 
hcjron ymbhpeappejr • (anb Jmphpme) hahje mint 
tmnglu genebejt, (jJ hi J>e) co-henaft! 
However, before a judgement is formed, let me be allowed to re- 
mark, once again, that this conjunction of every two lines militates, 
1st, Against the custom of the Scandinavian nations, as far as we 
can trace back, to the present day: for example, in the songs of 
Steerkodder, and in the descriptions relative to poetry, which after 
him have taken the name of Starkaftarkg; as well as in the trans- 
lation of Milton's Paradise Lost by a priest, Sra Jons porldkssonar, 
who is now alive, the first and second books of Which are printed in 
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speeches, and other particulars, are his. own Invention. 
It is a romance written while the old AngJorSanoa poul- 
try was in fashion* hut when it began to improve : for 



the 13th and 14th -volumes of the writings of the Icelandic Lcerddms- 
listafelags; as also in Assessor GrondaTs translation of Pope's Temple 
of Fame, one of whom lives in the northernmost, the other in the 
southernmost, extremity of Iceland. 

2dly, Against the Anglo-Saxpns* s$ill more ancient custom j as 
in many MSS. they carefully divide verses by means of points, of 
which we can convince ourseWe* every where in Hiokes : tor exam- 
ple, page 185 : 

iEala ftu rcippenb. Dti on heahrede. 
Sappa timjla. Sewn jucjpaft. 

keponer anb eopftan. An> fcu ealne h.n«]?e, &c. 

3dly, Against all the rules of the ancient Gothic poetry, which teajtfi 
ns that alliteration combines every two lines, in all cases, and in all 
species of verse, except when after two which agree, comes one which 
stands alone. It would overthrow this system of alliteration, — namely, 
that the two letters in the first line should b** considered assistant 
letters, and one in the second, the chief-letter, because it always 
stands first, has also a more determinate place, and is more easily 
found : but this would cease, and the name of chief letter become 
absurd, if it were to be removed to the middle of verses. 

4thly, Against all affinity to the other species of verse, which have 
longer lines, but all the same construction of alliteration : namely, 
that every two lines are bound together : if we, therefore, were to 
mould two lines into one, in short verses, we ought necessarily to do 
the same with the longer ones, and make for example the following 
one line : 

Almattugr GuS allra stdtta yfirbjoftandi engla ok Jjtf'oa, :• 
Almighty God, over all orders the sovereign, Lord of angels and 
nations. 
That is, sixteen long syllables according to the Icelandic mode of 
reckoning. 

Sthly, It is, moreover, in open contradiction to the spirit of the. 
whole ancient poetic art of the Northerns, which never in any way 
tolerates the division of verse (Caesura), which is found in Greek and 
Latin Hexameters and Pentameters $ and, therefore, never has longer 
verses than those which answer to Tetrameters among the Greeks 
and Latins. 

It also seems very natural to place the metrical complement before 
the chief letter, as it most commonly contains unimportant conjunc- 
tions or prepositions that connect the two lines $ but to throw wjiat 
frequently constitutes three or four syllables into the middle of a 
verse, without including it in the metre, }go\x\d be highly absurd. See 
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while it displays the continuity of narration and mi- 
nuteness of description of the more cultivated romance, 
it retains some metaphors, the periphrasis, and the in- 
versions, which our stately ancestors so much favoured. 
It has only laid aside their abrupt transitions, and more 
violent metaphors, 

OF THE ANGLO-SAXON LYRIC OR MISCELLANEOUS 

FOETRY. 

34. The measure of the Anglo-Saxon lyric or mis- 
cellaneous poetry does not appear to be different from 



fpr example the 8th line in the last-quoted verses, where the words 
anb )>uph June are the metrical complement $ which, after a pause, 
when a line begins, can be easily pronounced in a lower and softer 
tone 3 but which in the middle of verses (4th line after the 2nd ar- 
rangement) appears completely to destroy the whole, as five short 
syllables come together ; four of which, do not belong to the metre, 
This is not merely a solitary occurrence, but would be general, ac- 
cording to the rule of compounding lines, as the metrical complement 
has its place properly before a chief letter : it would thus constantly 
occur in the middle of verses. Not to speak of the meaning, which, 
by these means, would often be broken off incomplete at the end of 
lines, it would also be concluded in the middle of a verse, which is in 
opposition to the ancient Gothic art of poetry, that seldom, allows a 
sentence to terminate in the middle of a line of verse. Jtask's Gram-* 
mar, p. 118—122. 

A learned Professor, whose writings have been very serviceable in 
preparing this prosody, has very modestly, but pertinently asked, re- 
lative to the observations of Mr. Rask, (see the preceding note, and 
chap. ii. note 7 and 16 .) " Does he not speak, on the whole, too much 
as though he was considering an artificially constructed system of 
metre. V suspect that the matter lies completely on the surface, and 
that the good barbarians were content if their verse had rhythm enough 
$o be sung, and alliteration enough to strike the ear at once. The 
system, if system it may be called, is neither more nor less than that 
of our old ballads, in which the ear is satisfied, not by the number of 
syllables, but by the recurrence of the accent, or ictus, if one may call 
H so. Southey and Coleridge have made very good use qf this psr$ oV 
apsrpov, and $he latter in pne of his prefaces has, if my memory serves 
pae, philosophized upon its structure. 

" The question, as to whether the two hemistichs shall be regarded 
as one or two lines, is evidently that of a writer or printer, not of a 
singer or reciter : to the ear the difference would not be perceptible, 
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tbat used in narrative v^rse 19 . One of the oldest and 
best specimens of it, is Alfred's poetical translation of 
the poetry ia Boethius. The language is allowed to be 
elegant and appropriate, and worthy of the royal taste. 
Speaking of the sea, he says 

Spa. opt tfmylte s&. So often the mild sea, 
Su]>ejine pinb. Clear as gray glass, 

Gpaeje ^lap hlujjpe. The southern wind 
Gpimme jebpepeS. Grimly disturbs ; 

ponne hie jeiwenjaft Then mingle 
J/icla ypta. The mighty waves : 

The longer lines which occasionally are found, as a sort of system in 
Ceedmon, 1 cannot reduce to Mr. Rask's principle. 

Mnne f hsepbe he rpa t ppijme je,pophtne , 

Spa t mihtigne t ou hip , mob ge]?ohte / 

be let t hine ppa , micler , pealban / 

Hchptne to t him on t /if open a / pice , 

Haepbe he , hine jpa t hyitne ge,pophtne t 

Spa , teynhc / toaep hip , toaejtm on / hcoponum t 

I haet him t com ppom , tujepoba t Dnyhtne, 

Ge Jic paep , he J>am / fcoheum , pccoppum / Caedm. p. 6. 1. 1 4. 

Unum creaverat adeo potent em, 
Adeo prcecellentem inteUectu, 
Dederat ei tarn ingentem potestatem, 
Proxhnam sibi in ccslorum regno ; 
Ilium adeo lucidum creaverat, 
Adeo latus fuit fructus ejus (vita) in ccelis 
Qui ad eum venit a supremo Domino, 
Similis erat lucidis stellis. 
* " I am disposed to regard these verses as being to the Fornyrdalag 
what our heroic metre is to that of the ' Descent of Odin/ (Tens and 
Eights, the parish clerks call them.)" 

Mr. Turner however appears to have divided the preceding extract 
according to Rask's method, thus, 

JEnne haepbe he ppa One he had so 
Spijme jepophtne Strongly made, 

Spa mihtigne So mighty 

On hip mob jejwhte. In his mind's thought. 
From the whole, then, it appears that Mr. Rask's observation, men- 
tioned at the beginihg of this note, is founded in truth, — that every 
line in Saxon poetry has commonly two emphatic syllables, which are 
generally followed by two that are unemphatic. 
1P See chap. ii. sect. 12, and also Note 16 $ and chap. iii. Note ,8 . 
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OriAreji#6 hrori mfepe. The great wkahs tear up. 

Hrioh W$ *8ontit j4&. ttoitgh is then that 

pe &ji jfabtf. Which fof&rt s&rem 

Otfjpfcne paer. Wets' to the sight. — 
Boet. p. 155. 1. 11. Tfrtneiv vol. ii. p. 247. 

On tHe origin of man, fee remarks . 

Daefc eoji]>viji£ti. The citizens qffafth, 

Halle A^coeri - Inhabitants of the ground, 

Folbbtehbe. All had 

Jfyuman jelidrie. Beginning alike. 
J5i or avium fcpaem. They of one pair 
IZdue coition. All came % 

Wejxe tj wife. Men and womeri 

On wojiuto man. Within the world. 

Boet. p. \1\. 1. 25. 
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PART V< 

DIALECTS. 

Chapter I. 

Observations ok the saxon language, and its 

dialects. 

1. The Saxons came from different provinces of Get* 
triany into Britain; it is, therefore, probable some variety 
esisteid in the pronunciation of their words : but as ftiey 
were incorporated together, and united under a regal 
government in Britain before the chief aera of literature 
began, and, as what was previously written isf probably 
conveyed to us in the more recent orthography and style, 
it is, therefore, most likely'that dne fortn of the language 
would prevail. This was denominated Anglo-Saxon, 
and it was used by the majority of the inhabitants in 
England, on the establishment of the Saxon power in 
A.I). 457, and continued for. four centuries and a hal£ 
till A.D. 900, or perhaps till the reign of Athelstan 1 , 
Ait)* 924 i but pure Saxon may be found, which was 
probably written eVen after the latter period. 

We may, however, confidently look to the Laws of 
the Baxon monarchs, Charters, and Chronicle, before 
the time of Athelstan ; to the works of King Alfred, 
to the Heptateuch^ Gospels, the Gospel of Ntcodemus, 
the Poem on Beowulf, &c. for Anglo-Saxon in its great- 
est state of purity, 

2. It tnaybe readily allowed, that one form of the 
Angl<}-&axon language might prevail for a considerable 
time in England; but it must also be evident, that learn- 
ing Was not so common in the Saxon sera as at the 
present time. Our ancestors, having few opportunities 

1 See Turner's History of the Anglo-Saxons, 8vo. vol. i. p. 594. 
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for literary acquirements, could not have determined 
upon fixed rules for orthography, any more than illite- 
rate persons in the present day, who, having been em- 
ployed in manual labour, could avail themselves of the 
facilities which were offered : hence arose the differ- 
ence observable in spelling the same words in Saxon ; 
but a difference in orthography will not constitute a 
dialect. In a dialect of any language, there is a system 
matic alteration in the modification of the words, and 
often an introduction of new terms. This alteration in 
the termination of words, is said to be perceptible at 
two periods of the Saxon language. The Anglo-Saxon 
is, therefore, considered as having, two dialects, called 
the Dano- Saxon, and the Norman- Sawon ; according 
to the time when the Danes and Normans entered, and 
prevailed in this island. 

CHAPTER II. 

THE DANO-SAXON DIALECT. 

3. From the frequent incursions, and partial settle- 
ments of the Danes in England, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that their language would have some influence over 
the Anglo-Saxon, especially in the North, where the 
Danes were most numerous. The peculiarities of the 
Danish tongue would predominate, in proportion as 
their power and authority increased in England. During 
the reign of Danish kings in this nation, from A.D. 
1016 to 1042, their Northern dialect would generally 
prevail: it would also have some influence for a consi- 
derable time before, and would continue after the Danish 
kings had ceased to reign in England. Though, from 
the gradual change observable in languages, no specific 
time can be given for the actual commencement, or ter- 
mination of the Dano-Saxon dialect, yet we may pre- 
sume it would have more or less influence for nearly two 
centuries, — probably from about A.D. 900 to near 1070 
or 1100. 
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4. The Danes, being a rude illiterate people, chiefly 
employed as pirates, adopted the most ready way of ex- 
pressing their thoughts ; they therefore disregarded the 
improved form of the Anglo-Saxon tongue, and either 
altered or omitted most of the Saxon terminating sylla- 
bles. The Dano-Saxon dialect is not only distinguished 
by a disregard of the usual Anglo-Saxon inflection, but 
by the Cimbricfior old Icelandic words which are intro- 
duced. 

5. The interchange of letters has been noticed under 
each letter in Orthography; and many of the alterations 
by Dano-Saxon inflection are given in the proper place 
in Etymology. 

6. It may also be remarked, that n is generally rejected 
in Dano-Saxon : it is omitted at the end of verbs 1 ; for, 

In Dano-Saxon we find Sel me bpinca, Give me 
drink i for the Saxon Syle me bpincan. John iv. 7. 
The e is omitted according to sect. 4, and the n, to 
sect. 6. 

Nelle Jm onbpefce, (noli timere 9 ) Be thou unwilling 
to dread : the n is omitted, and a converted into e, ac- 
cording to Orthpg. sect. 29. " In Dan. -Sax., &c." 
The Anglo-Saxon of this clause is, Nelle Jm onbpaeban, 
Matt. i. 20. Nellaft ge boeme, Be ye unwilling to- 
judge i for the Anglo-Saxon Nellen je beman. Matt, 
vii. 1. 

The n is also rejected at the end of nouns and other 
words : for the Dano-Saxon Erenemne Jm noma hijr , 
foaelenb, the Saxon has noman or naman ; as, Du nempt 
hyp naman foaelenb, Thou shah call his name Healer. 
Matt. i. 21. In Dano-Saxon we find Erepejon pe pop- 
J>on pteppu hip instead of hip pteoppah, 01s have 
seen his star. Matt. ii. 2. Anb pinned opep poJ>- 
paepta *J unpo^paepta, And raineth upon the just and 

1 This rejection of n from the infinitive mood was derived from the 
Cimbri, the progenitors of the Danes $ we, therefore, find the Cim- 
bric or old Icelandic word gtttfia put for the Anglo-Saxon sjupan, to 
gripe-, and tyate, or Itflfa, for the Anglo-Saxon haban, to have. See 
Hickes's Thesaurus, vol. i. p. 95 > 
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tmjust. Matt. v. 45. instead of the Anglo-Saxon Da 
rejjpreptan *] ]?a anpojjpaeptan. The Dano-Saxon has 
Fpom peipta )x>nn tab. /Vow M* sixth hour. Matt. 
xxvii.45.tor the regular Saxon Fpam \>&pe pixtan tibe. 
In Dano-Saxon beje, fofli, and tpeje, tew, are used for 
bejen and tpejen ; ejo, eyes, for ejon. 

Not only n, but the last syllable is often rejected : as, 
eptpo in Dano-Saxon is formed from the Anglo-Saxon 
eptpona, forthwith, by rejecting the last syllable na* 

In Dano-Saxon n before another consonant is often 
omitted : as, cynig for cyninj. 

7. The Dano-Saxon often substitutes one Case for 
another. We therefore find, Ic penbo enjel. min, / 
send my angel, for the regular Anglo-Saxon minne en- 
zil« — Ne in Jnpp urn lip, ne in J?aem topaepb lip, Neither 
m this Ufe± nor m that future' life ; for topaejibum or 
topeajibaa lipe. — Ojtye boe^ tpe job ^ paeptm hip 
job. ofpe boe$ J>aet tpe ypel 3 paeptm hip ypel. 
Either make the tree good and hts fruit good, or 
make the tree evil and his fruit evil: for paeptm gobne 
and paeptm ypelne.— Cuoeft hlapopb $aepe pmjeapbe, 
Saith the lord of the vineyard, for SSaepe pmgeapbep. 
— Bobebe jobrpeller picep, He predhhed the gospel of 

• the kingdom, Matt. ix. 35, the genitive for the accusa- 
tive jobppell. 

8. The preposition to is occasionally used instead of 
the dative termination ; as Da cpaeft to leopnepap hip, 
Then he saith to his disciples, Matt. ix. 37, instead of 
J>a cpae$ leopnepum hip, or in genuine Saxon, J?a he 
paabe hip leopninj-cmhtum. 

CHAPTER III. 

THE NORMAN-SAXON DIALECT. 

0. The Normans 1 had some intercourse with En- 
gland, even from the accession of Edward the Confessor, 

1 " As m former ages, the Francs first, and afterwards the Saxons, 
earning oat of the more northerly parts of Germany, plagued France 
and Britain with their piracies, and at last became masters 5 the 
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•in A,D. >1042; tout the Norman-French could have little 
influence over the Saxon language till after the time of 
the Conquest. The laws, being -administered by the 
'Norman Conqueror in his own language, would natu- 
rally introduce many new words; and the mutual efforts of 
the^Jormans and Saxons to understand each other would 
make an 2 alteration in both languages : but as the majority 

Francs of France, and Saxons of Britain $ — so in succeeding times, 
the Danes first, and then the .Normans, followed the same method, 
came from the same coast, and had the same success. 

" They had Ifeeir name from the northern parts from whence they 
came, (for Nordmanni signifies no more than Northern men,) in which 
sense they are likewis'e termed Nordleudi that is Northern people, as 
being the flower of the Norwegians, Swedes, and Danes." See Gib- 
son's edition of Camden's Britannia. Introduction, p. cliv. 

2 Those changes in Saxon which are denominated Dialects, appear 
in reality only to be the alteration observed in the » progress of the 
language as it gradually flowed from the Saxon, varying or casting 
off many of its inflections, till it settled in the form of the present 
English. (See Etymology, part of note Vp. 74.) This progressive 
transformation of the Anglo-Saxon into, our present* form of speech 
will be Evident by the following Examples, taken from the transla- 
tions of the most learned men of the ages to which they are referred. 
The first is from the Gospels published by Mareschall" and Junius. The 
age of this version is not fully ascertained) but from its purity it appears 
to have been written in or before the time of King Alfred. The 2nd is 
from the Rushworth Gloss, (See Wanley, p. 81,) in Dano-Saxon, per- 
haps made about the middle of the 10th century. The 3rd is taken from 
the famous Psalter m Trinity College, Cambridge, supposed by Wan- 
ley (p. 168) to be written in the time of King Stephen. The 4th was 
sent over from Rome to England,! in the time of King Henry the Se- 
cond, by Pope Adrian, an Englishman. The 5th, written about 1 180, 
is copied from a manuscript in Trinity College, Cambridge. " Cod. 
Membr. in octavo ndnori vii. p. 16." See Wanley, p. 169. The 6th 
was written about A.D. 1250. The 7th appears to be about 1260, in 
the reign of Henry the Third. 'The 8th is from Wickliffs translation, 
in Richard the Second's time, A.D. 1380. The 9th is from a large 
manuscript Bible in the Bodleian at Oxford ; it is said to have be- 
longed to King Henry the Sixth, A.D. 1430, and to have been given 
toy him to the Carthusians in London. (See Bishop Wilkins's Essay 
towards a Real Character /&c, p. 8 ) The 10th, from the lAber Ees- 
tialis, about A.D. 1500. The llth is taken from Tindale's transfer 
■ troti, A.D. 1526. The l*2th is from Mathew's Bible, printed in A.D. 
1 537. The 13th is copied from Cranmer's Bible, printed in AJ>. 1541 . 
The 14th itf taken from the* Geneva Bible, translated byrtbe English 
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of the inhabitants were Saxons, it is reasonable to presume 
that the Saxon language predominated, while the Norman 



refugees, in the reign of Queen Mary, between A.D. 1553 and 1558. 
15th is from our authorized version, made A.D. 1611. 



The 



. 1. PURE ANGLO-SAXON, 

WRITTEN ABOUT A.D. 890. 

Fsebep upe ]?u ]>e eapt on heopfcnum. 
Si J>m nama johal&ob. ' 

To-becnme ]W pice. 
GepnpSe )>in pilla on eopjian. ppa ppa 

on bcopenum. ' 

Upne baejhpamlicatKhlap pyle up to 

Anb pop^yp ur upe jyfcrar. rpa ppa pe 

popjipa'd upum jyftcnbun). 
Anb ne jelaebbe Jm ur on copfcnunje. 
Ac alyp ur op ypele. ' 

Sojjlicc. Matt.vi. 9— 13. 



2. DANO-SAXON, 
about A.D. 930. 
Faebep upe Jm be in heopunum eap#. 
Beo gehalgub fin noma. 
Cume co June pice. 
People fin pilla rpa ppa^ on heopune 

ppilc on eop]?e. 
iDIap upepne baeghpamhcu pel up to 

baej. 
Anb poplete up upe pcylbe. ppa ppa pe 

ec popleten J?aem J?e pcylbijat pij? up. 
Anb ne jelaet up geleabc in coptnun- 

jae. 
Ah gelcpe up op yple. 

4. about A.D. 1160. 
Upe Fabyp in heauen pich, 
Dy name be hallyeb euoplich. 
Dou bpinj up thy michell blippe. 
Alp hit in heauen y-boe, 
6uap in yeapth beeue it alpo. 
Dat holy bpeab that lapteth ay, 
Dou penb It oup thip like bay. 
Fopgiue oup all that pe haue bun 
Ap pc popjiuet uch othep mon. 
Ne let oup pall into no pounbing, 
Ac phielb oup ppo the pople Jung. 

Amen. 



The same in our present orthography 

«> 
Father our thou who art in Heaven, 
Be thy name hallowed. 
Come thy kingdom. 
Be done thy will in earth, so as in 

heaven. 
Our daily loaf sell us today. 
And forgive us our guilts, so as we 

forgive to our guikyings {debtors). 
And not lead thou us info co&tning 

{temptation), 
But release us from evil. 
Soothly (truly, amen). 



3. NORMAN-SAXON. 
about A.D. 1 130. • 
Fabep upe J?e apt on heopone. 
Sy jebletpob name fin. J i *_ k »s - 
Spa ppa on heopoue anb on eonjran 
Bpeob (hlap) upe begpamlich jcop 

up to baej. 
Anb p opjeop up ageltep upa ppa ppa 

pe popjeopen agiltenbum upum. 
Anb ne leb up on coptunje. 
Ac alyp up ppam ypele. 
Spa beo hit. 



5. about A.D. 1180. 
Faber ure thu ert in heuene. 
Bledseb be thi name. 
Cume thi rixienge. 
Purthe thi pil on eorthe spo it is on 

heuene. 
Gif us tobai ure baigpamliche breab. 
Anb forgiue us ure gultes spo pe don 

hem here the us agult. 
frabbeth shilb us fram elche pine of 

helle, 
Aeles us of alle iuele. 
Amen. Spo it purthe. 
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tongue would have influence enough to change the modifica- 
tion of the Saxon words* and perhaps would cause the inha- 
bitants to reject or alter some • of the variable terminations 
which were left in the Dano-Saxon dialect. Though no pre- 



6, about A.D. 1250. 

JF abir ur tjjat es in fcebene, 
l&alub be tl)i nam $o uebene : 
&\)ou bo U0 1\)\ xiih rifce : 
'Cfr toiii on erb be torougijt elfe, 
3H0 it e0 torougft in fcefeit at : 
fl&r life bat brebe gibe U0 to bat : 
Jrorgibe tfcou all u0 bette0 ur0 
- 3U0 toe forgibe tiii ut aetturs : 
3nb lebbe u0 in na fanbing 
fl&ut fculb U0 fra ibel tiding. 

8/ about A.D. 1380. 

4Dur irabrr tfcat art in fcbent0; 

$al*toib be t\)i name. 

<Ct)i btngbomoome to, 

»e tbt boil sfonz in ertfce a0 in 

Ijebenc* 
(Bite to u0 tl)i0 bat oure breeb obit 

otI)it subftaunce. 
9nb forgibe to U0 our betti0 a0 toe 

forgibntn to oure bettouri0 : 
3tob lebe u0 not into tetnptacioun : 
H&ut beltbere u0 from tbel. 
3hnen* ££att. bit iD. 

10. about A.D. 1500. 
jFabct eute tt>at arte in tebtnes, 
$alotoeb be tfct ttame ; 
Cbt fcingbome come, 
<t%t topi be boon in ertfc, a0 it i0in 

bebtn, 
£)ur ebert baie0 btebe gtbe u0 to 

bate, 
3nb forgibe u0 our trefpafles a0 

toe fbrgtbe tfctm ti)at treCpafle 

agatnfteu0, 
3no lebe u0 nat in temptation, 
*ut beltber us from all ebtlk 



7. about A.D. 1260. 

f aber tljat art in fcabin Wiflk, 
Cl)in Ijelge nam it tourti) tfoe bliflfc, 
Cumen anb mot tt)t feingbom, 
Cfoin fcolt toiil it be allbon, 
3ln faabm anb in erbb alfo, 
j&o it f foall bin full toell 3Hc tro* 
<£if u0 all breab on tl)io oar, 
9nb forgif us ure ftnnt0, 
90 toe bo ure toioertomnes : 
iUt u0 not in fonbing fall, 
4>aefroebirtt)uftlbu0all. 3men. 
9. about A.D. 1430. 

j0ure jfFabir tljat art in ljebhie0, 
l&aietoib be tl)i name, 
Cl)i feingbom come to t&ee, 
HUe tfci toil bon tn eertije, a0 in 

ftebene. 
dpibe to U0 tl)i0 bat oure breeb ober 

ottjre fubftanc, 
3nb forgtbe to us outc betti0 a0 toe 

forgiben oure bettouri0, 
3nb lebe u0 not into temptation, 
*ut belibere u0 from ibel. 
3men. 

11.inA.D. 1526. 
d>ur fattier tofcicfc art in fcaben, 
$alotoeb be t^t name. 
Het tt)y feingbom come. 
Cfct toill be fulfiUeb a0 toell in 

eartl) a0 it i0 in fceben. 
(fifebe u0 tl)io t>at ur batlt breb, 
3nb forgebe us oure bette0 as toe 

forgebe ur betters. 
9no leabe us not into temptation, 
HPut beltber us from ebtlU 
JFor tfctne is t^e fetngbomanb tfc 

potoer anb t&e glorte for eber 

9men» 
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cioe timeian be fixed Cor the exact origin aad cooeksion of 
the Norman-Saxon, it may be affirmed that k succeeded the 
Dano-Saxon, and probably prevailed for nearly two centuries; 
or from about A.D. 1 070 to 1260, in <tbe reign of Henry the 
Third. What was written after the latter period is so different 

# from the Anglo-Saxon, and so nearly allied to our present 

* language, that without any impropriety it may be denomi- 
nated English. 

10. The Norman-Saxon dialect is distinguished by an al- 
most total disregard of the variations of nouns and verbs, and 
by the following changes of letters : 

In the beginnings middle, and end of words, 3 13 changed 



12. in A.D. 1537. 
$> ourc fnttyx totyd) arte in beten, 
$atotoefc be tfa name, 
%tt tt)y tungnorae come* 
(&\)V toil be futfiUe* aa feeli in ettfc 

aaitifttnbebtn. 
(Veto ufttijttf oa?e ourc na^lv bte*« 
»m> fotgetoe u* oute roafpafca cbett 

as toe fovgttoe oute mtpactre, 
&nt lean 110 not into temftacion, 
H5ut octytoer U0 from etopttt 
9men« - 



14. About A.D. 15^6. 

&vt fMfat *t»d)*tt in fcemten, 

$a!olneo be t&p name, 

Cb? femgoome come, 

Cfct? toiil be tone eucn inearti)** it 

to in fatten, 
(ffttte toft tbis nag our fcafip bread* 
9ttt fotgioe Ims out nebta as toe 

alfo forgiue our Debtor** 
3afc Jeafee te nat into rrntation^ 
fljut otUuer b0 fram etui, 
jFor ttynt 10 the fetogntaie * tfr 

pctoer f tip glor? 
iForener* 3Mnen, Matt. vi. 9— 13* 



13. In A.D.Jj>41. 

jDtit jFatfrr tttecfcai** *a*)eaue 
Halotoe* be tfcp name* 
let tfa fepngoome (wue, 
*Cto totfi be fuif^lcp a* toel in 

eartl) as it t* tn beauenu 
(Beue M t^0 oa?e our fcapl? taeafte* 
9nt> fotgeue b0 ante net#£&0 toe 

forgtue oute oeturs, 
»no lease jb0 not into temptation, 
fljut oelpuet b0 from cueL 
^For tfane 10 tfc tttngftmoe ^tbe 

potoet f tbe gton* 
JNt euer, 3men. 41patb, bi, #. 

15.InA.D. 1$11. 

Our Father which art in heaven, 

Hallowed be thyaame : 

Thy kingdom come : 

Thy will be done in earth as it is in 
heaven : 

Give us this stay pur daily bread ; 

And forgive us our debts as we for- 
give our debtors : 

And lead us not into temptation, 

But deliver us from evil : 

For thine is the kingdom, and the 
power, and die glory, 

Forever. Amen. Matt. vi. 9-13. 
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into 1 and y : as, mnje for jeonge, young. Gibson^s 
Sax. Chron. p. 168. 1. See Orthog. sect 15, page 48; 
Jiemap for pegnap, rains. Sax. Chron. 219. 30; baeiep 
for baejep, days; baei for b^ej, day; /Elmihti for /61- 
mihti^ Almighty; tpenti for tpentnj* twenty t tnai 
for mae£, *ra«y ; aeni for aenij, any. 

1 1 . E is changed into k : as, king and kmjep, for 
cynj and c/njep , Awa^ and kings ; bpoke for bpoce, 
broke ; munekep for munecep, monks. 

12. F is changed into u or v : as, have for hape, have; 
leove for lupu, love; iuvebe for lupiabe, loved ; peoven 
forpeopon, seven ; heouene for heopene, in heaven. 

F is changed into m before m : as, pimman for pip- 
man, woman. 

13. E and 3 were changed into ch, or rather, in the age 
when c and 5 were pronounced hard, ch was employed 
to express the original soft sound of c (see Orthog. Ch. i. 
Note 7 ) : as, chilb for crib, child; cheptep for ceaptep, 
city. 

The change of vowels is explained in Orthography 
under each letter ; for instance, ea into e in cheptep 
'(Orthog. 29). 

Er is changed into p or $ : as, J>epen for Jjejen, a 
thane ; peyna for pejna, rain. 

The prefix je is generally omitted, or changed into 
1- or y-, as l-blent, y-clept. 

14. Um, the termination of the dative case plural in 
nouns and adjectives, is either changed into an or en : as, 
On faepobe bajen, for the Anglo-Saxon On foepobep 
bagum, in Herod's days. Luke i. 5. Beapnan for beap- 
num, with children. 
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THE ANGLO-SAXON GRAMMAR. 



1. EXTRACTS FROM THE SCRIPTURES. 



1. On aniline jej-ceop 
Gob heorenan. anb eop- 
]>an:- Men. i. 1. 

2. Gob cpae)> }>a. Gepeop^e 
leoht. anb leoht peajvS 
^epopht:- Geni* 3. 

3. Galle }>a Jnnj Se je 
pyllen -p men eop bon. 
boS je him f fylpe. -p if 
yoftlice ae. anb pitejena 
bebob:- iliatf. vii. 12. 



1. In beginning, God 
created heaven and earth. 

2. God saith then, Be 
light : and light wa3 made. 

3. All the things that ye 
will that men do to you, 
do ye to them the same ; 
which is truly (the) law, 
and (the) command of 
prophets. 



1 . On, prep. — An jmne, n. 1 . d. governed by prep, on j see Etym. 1 12. 
— Gcrceop, v. irr. indie, perf. 3. s. from gerceppan to create, of jc 
and r cippan, perf. rceop or gerceop, created ; see Etym. 99, in list 
of irregular verbs. — Gob, -er, to. 1 . m. nom. s. to the verb gerceop.— 
faeopjnan, n. 2. ac. governed by gerceop j Synt. 34, from 
heopen, an. — Anb, conj.; see Etym. 114, and Synt. 40.— 6onJ»n, 
n. 2./. ac. from eopJ?a, -an, earth. x ^ 

2. Cpae#, v. indie, ind. 3. s. from cpae)?an to say ; see Etym. 75.— Da 
then, adv.; see Etym. 105. — Gepeonjw, v. sub. 3. s. from jepeopjan, 
to be; perf. jepeapft ; perf. part, jepopben ; see Etym. 90. — Peanfc, 
v. irr. indie, per. 3. s. from peop]?an, to fee, &c. ; see Etym. 90. — Ge- 
popht, per/*, part, from pipcan *o worA: ; see Etym. 99. 

3. Salic, dtfin. ac. pi. n. to agree with Jung 3 Synt. 14 : from eall j 
Etym. 50. — Da, defin.ac.pl. n.; Etym. 45. — Ding, to. 1. n. ac. govern- 
ed by the verb bo$ ; Synt.34. — De, rel. pron. 5 Etym. 47. — Pyllen, 

* t?. irr. indie, ind. 2. pi. ; Etym. 94, d . — Dae, rel. pron. ; Etym. 48.— 
COen, n. nom. pi. from man ) Etym. 8.— Cop, pers. pron. d. pi. from 
jm 5 Etym. 36. — Don, v. irr. sub. 3. pi.; Etym. 99, in list of irregular 
verbs. — Doft, v. irr. imp. 2. pi. — Ge, pers. pron. nom. to the verb bofo j 
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4. Gip je jro^lice ne poji- 
jypa^ mannum. ne eopep 
Faebep ne popjyp^ eop 
eoprie rynna :• Matt. vi. 
15. 

5. Gyp mm bjio)x>p pyn- 
%3l& pr3 me. mot ic him 
popjypan o$ j*eopon p- 
J?a r :. 

6. Ne pecje \c J>e. o^ peo* 
pon pi^ap. ac o$ peopon 
hunb-peopontijon pijxm:- 
Matt, xviii. 21 & 22. 

7. Gob lupobe mibban- 
eajvb ppa f. he pealbe hyp 
an-cenneban Sunu.f nan 
ne poppup^e \e on hyne 
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4. If ye truly forgive not 
men, neither will your 
Father forgive you your 
sins. 

5. If my brother sin against 
me, may I him forgive 
until seven times ? 

6. I say not to thee until 
seven times, but until 
seven, seventy times. 

7 . God loved the world so 
that he gave his only be- 
gotten Son, that no one 
should perish who on him 



Etyra. 36. — ftim, pers. pron. d. pL Etym. 37 .' — Dat, defin.Hee Etym. 
45. — Sylpe, see Etym. 43. — Dat, rel. pron. see Etym. 47. — 
If, v. neut. indie, ind. 3. s. Etym. 88.— Sojdice, adv. Etym. 103. — 
JE, a law, n. indecl. f. — Pitejena, n. 2. g. pi. governed by bebob $ 
Synt. 16. from piteja ; Etym. 22. — Bebob, n. 1. nom. s.f. 

4. Gip, conj. Etym. 1 14.— Ne, adv. Etym. 109, and Note ,8 .— Fop- 
Xypaft, v. irr. indie, ind. 3.s. see list of irr. v. Etym. 99*— CDannum, 
for menmim, see Etym. 24. n. 1 . m. d. pi. from man, governed by 
popgypaft ; Synt. 33. — Gopep, adj. pron. Etym. 41 . — Faebep, n. 2. m. 
nom. s. to the verb popjyjrS.— Synna, n.3.n\ ac.pl. from ryn, see 
Etym. 24, governed by popxypS $ Synt. 34. 

5. BnoJ?op, n. 1 . m. indeclinable in the singular ; Etym. 21 . Note I7 . — 
Synjaft, v. indie. 3. s. from rynjian. — (8ot, v. def. l.s. Etym. 95.— 
Fopjypan, v. inf. after the verb mot $ see Etym. chap. v. Note s , 
16 , **, and 35 3 Synt. 36. — Seopon ; Etym. 55. — Si]?ar, n. l.ac.p. 
from piftj Etym. 54. 

6. Secje, t?. indie, ind. 1. s. Etym. 73. — De, pers. pron. d. s. from Jm j 
Syn. 33. — l3unb-reopontigon, adj. d. to agree with pi]?on. Etym. 54. 

7. Lupobe, v. indie, perf. 3. s. Etym. 75. — GDibban-eapb, n. 1. ac. go- 
verned by lupobe ; Synt. 34. — Spa, adv. Etym. 105. — Dat ; Etym. 
48. — -Sealbe, v. irr. indie, perf, 3. s. from rellan to give ; Etym. 79. 
— fcyr, pers. pron. g. Etym. 42. — Ancenneban, adj. ac. s. to agree 
with runu 3 Synt. 14 5 from an-cenneb with the emphatic a ; Etym. 
29. — Sunu, n. 3. ac. s. Etym. 23, Note 2a .— Nan, no one; Etym. 109, 
and Note l7 j — Foppup]?e, v. sub. i?id.3.s. frompoppupjran orpopp yp}?an, 

S 2 
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jetyjrS. ac haebbe f ece 
lip:- 

8. Ne penbcGobh^r Sunu 
on mifcban-eapbe. f he 
bembe mibban-eapbe. ac 
f mibban-eapb y y je- 
haelebjmphhyne:- t/oAw 
iii. 16, 17. 

9. Lupa Dpyhtyn Jnnne 
Gob on ealpe Jmipe heop- 
tan. anb on ealpe jnnpe 
paple. anb on eallun )n- 
num mobe :• 

10. Dip yp J>aet maepte 
anb )>aet pypmepte be- 
bob. 

11. OSyp ypfyppwm^e- 
lic. Lupa Jnnne nehptan 
ppa ppa }>e pylpne:- 
Matt. xxii. 37-39. 

12. Ic eop pylle nipe be- 



praxis. [Ext. I. 

believeth, but should have 
eternal life. 

8. God sent not his Son 
[into the world, tbfct he 

might judge world, but 
that world may be healed 
through him. 

9, Love the Lord thy God 
in all thine heart, and in 
all thy soul, and in all thy 
mind. 

10. This is the greatest 
and the foremost com- 
mandment. 

11. Other is like this. 
Love thy neighbour as 
thyself. 

12. I to you give a hew 



to perish. — fcyne, pron. ac. s. Etym. 37 and 1 1 1 .— GelypS, v. tndic. 
ind. 3. s. from jelypan, to believe : perf. ^elyf be : part, jelyp* ; 
Etyin. 74 and 75. — fcaebbe, v. sub. 3. *. Etym. 91. 

8. Senbe, v. indie. perf. from renban to send : perf. penbe : part, p enbeb> 
Etym. 7 1 . — (Oibban-eapbe, n. 1 . d. — Dembe, v. sub. 3 . s. from bemaa 
to judge ; Etym. 7 1 .— Sy, v. irr. sub. 3. s. ind. Etym. 88.— Gehaeleb, 
perf. part, from gehaelan to heal; Etym. 67.— Duph, prep. Etym. 

9. Liita, v. imp. Etym. 75.— Galpe, defin. d. s.f. Etym. 50 and 26.— 
fceoptan, n. 2. d. Etym. 112.— Dwpe, adj. pron. d. s.f. Etym. 38 
And 39.— Gallun, defin. d. s. n. Etym. 38, 39, and 20, Note l *. 

10. Yr, v. irr. indie. 3. s.Etym. 88. c .— Daet, defin. nom.f Etym. 45,1 
for J?a?t is used for ye and peo j see Lye's Diet, in Jraet. — COaepte, adj. 
n.f. Etym. 26. 

11. Dyrpum, defin. d. s. governed by jehc > Sytit. 28.— JNenptan, n. 
2. ac. probably from neh nigh j in the sup. with emphatic a : as, neh, 
nigh, nehrt and nehpta.— Spa ppa, conj. Etym. 114. — De jyJpue, 
pron. ac. s. Etym. 36 and 43. 

12. Lupion, v. sub. 2nd. 2. pi Etym. 75.— Betpynan, prep. Etym. 1 12. 
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bob. f je lupion eop be- 
tpy nan ypa ic eoplupofce. 

13. Be J?am oncnapa'S ealle 
menn f je jynt mine 
leojininj-cnihtap jyp je 
habba$ lupe eop betpy- 
nan:- Joh?iyA\\. 34 &35. 

14. Lupaft eoppe pynb. 
anb bo]? pel Jam \e eop 
ypel bo^. anb jebibbaj* 
pop eopjie ehtejiap anb 
traelenbum eop. 

15. Daet je pin eoppep 
Faebep beajin/ j>e on heo- 
jzonum yp. Matt. v. 44 
&45. 

16. Da cpaeft pe ftaelenb. 
Fsebeji. pop^yp him. 
popjmm hi£ nyton hpaet 
hijbo^S:. Luke xxiii. 34. 

17. Nebejmppon laecep J?a 
fte hale pynt. ac J>a %e 
unhaettSe habbaft:- 

18. Ne comicpihtpipecly- 



commandment, that ye 
love one another (between 
you), as I have loved you. 

13. By that all men shall 
know, that ye are my dis- 
ciples, (learning-knights, 
children^ or followers) if 
ye have love among you. 

14. Love your enemy, and 
do well to those who do 
evil to you, and pray for 
your persecutors and your 
calumniators. 

15. That ye may be your 
Father's children, who is 
in heaven. 

16. Then saith the Healer, 
" Father, forgive them, 
because they know not 
what they do." 

17. They need not a phy- 
sician who* are whole, but 
they that have infirmity. 

18. I am not come to call 



13. Oncnapaft, v. indie, ind. 3. pi. from oncnapan • Etym^ 75. — Salle, 
defin.nom. pi. m. — Synt, v. irr. 2. pi. Etym. 88. — Dabbaft, v. irr. indie 
ind. 2. pi. Etym. 91 e . 

14. Lupiaft, v. imp. 2. pi. Etym. 5. — Do$, v. irr. imp. 2. pi. Etym. 99. 
— D&m,defin.d.pl. Etym. 45 * governed byboft; Synt. 33. — 6hte- 
jiap, n.l.ac. pi. governed by pop ; Etym. 111. — Taelenbum, n. d. 
pi. Etym. 112; from imp. part taelenbe ; Etym. 66, Note u . 

15. Sin for pyn, v. irr. sub. 2. pi. Etym. 88. — Gopper for eopepep, 
pron.g. s. Etym. 41. 

16. to»£, pers. pron. 3. pi. nom. Etym. 37, r , h . — Nyton, v. indie, ind. 
3. pi. from nytan or nitan not to know ; i. e. ne not, and pitan to 
know. 

17. Be]?uppon, v. indie, per. 3. pi. list of irregular verbs in feappan to 
have need. — Laecep, n. 1 . g. s. from lace, a leech $ governed by 
bejwppon j Syni. 32. 
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plan, acrynpulleon baeb- 
bote:- Luke v. 31 &32. 

19. So^lice ic fecje eop. 
Buton eopeji pihcpij-n^f 
mape f y £onne )?aejia ppi- 
tepa anb j-unbop-halje- 
na. ne ja je on heoponan 
pice:- Matt. v. 20. 

20. SoS ic J?e f ecje. buton 
hpa beo ebnipan jecen- 
neb. ne maej he jepon 
Gobejr pice :• John hi. 3. 

21. So&hce ic fecje eop. 
buton je beon gecyp- 
pebe anb jepopbene fpa 
j-pa lythnjaj-. ne ja je 
on heopona pice :• Matt. 
xviu. 3. 

22. Fpam hypa V&\J~ 
mun je hi unbepjyta^S:- 
Cpyrt $u gabepaS man 
pm-bepian op J^opnum. 
o^e pioaeppla op J?ypn- 



cinnum:- 



(the) righteous, but sin- 
ful to repentance. 

19. Truly, I tell you, except 
your righteousness be 
more than (that) of the 

' writers and pharisees, ye 
cannot go into heaven's 
kingdom. 

20. Truly, I tell thee, ex- 
cept who is born again, 
he cannot see God's king- 
dom. 

2 1 . Truly, I tell you, except 
ye be converted, and be- 
come as infants, ye cannot 
go into heavens' kingdom. 



22, From their fruit ye 
* shall know them. Gather- 
eth man grapes (wine 
berries) of thorns, or figs 
(fig-apples) of • thistles 
(thorn kind) ? 



18. Synpille, adj. nom. pi. m. to agree with men understood. 

19. CDajie, adj. comp. Etym. 30, Note 7 .~— J7pitena,-.n. 1. g. pi. — Sun- 
bonhaigena, g. pi. from r unbon-halgan, the pharisees ; so called from 
junben sunder, separated, and haljian to hallow. — Ga, v. irr. sub. 
2. pi. see list of irregular verbs, Etym. 99. 

20. fcpa, rel. pron. Etym. 51. — Beo, v. indie, ind. 3. s. Etym. 89, 
Note c , — CDaej, v. irr. indie, ind. 3. s. Etym. 92. — Gejeon, v. inf. 
after maejj Synt. 36. 

21 . Gecynnebe, part. per/, nom. pi. m. to agree with men understood, 
from gecynnan $ perf. gecyjibe ; per/, part, gecynneb, declined like 
gob j Etym. 26 and 67.— Geponbene, perf. part. nom. pl t m. 
Etym. 90. 

22. fci, pron. ac, pi. Etym. 37, governed by the verb unbenjytatf j 
Synt. 34. — CpyrtJ> u, adv. denotes merely a question -, Etym. 100.— 
Pm-beruan, n. 2. ac. from pin-bejua.— Dypn-cinuuni, n. l.d.pl. from 
fyjin, a thorn, and cyun, a kind* 
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23. Spa aelc job tp^p 
byjvS jobe paejtmap anb 
aelc ypel tpyp byp$ ypele 
paej-cmaf :• 

24. Ne maejf jobe tpeop 
beopan ypele paeptmap. 
ne f ypele tpeop jobe 
paertmar :• Matt. vii. 
16—18. 

25. Agypa^S )?am Capepe 
J?a Jnnj J?e J?aep Capepep 
pynt. } Gobe J?a Jnnj Je 
Gobep pynt :• Luke xx. 
25. 

26. Nellen je jolb-hop- 
bian eop jolb-hopbap on 
eop]>an. j?aep om anb 
mo$]?e hyt popnimS anb 
J>aep J?eopap hit belpa^ 
'Jpopptelafc:- 

27. Golb-hopbia^ eop ptfS- 
hce jolb-hopbap on heo- 
penan. J?aep na)?op om ne 



23. So every good tree 
beareth good fruit, and 
every evil tree beareth evil 
fruit. 

24. The good tree cannot 
bear evil fruit, nor the 
evil tree good fruit. 



25. Give to Caesar the 
things that Caesar's are, 
and to God the things 
that God's are. 

26. Be ye unwilling to 
hoard up for you trea- 
sures on earth, where rust 
and moth consume it 
(them) and where thieves 
dig * through and steal it 
(them). 

27. But hoard up for you 
treasures in heaven, where 
neitherrust normoth con- 



23. Tptyp or tnyo, n.l.m. or /. nom. s. — Gooe, adj. ac. pi. to agree 
with paertmar $ Synt. 14. 

24. COsBj, v. irr. indie, ind.3. $. Etym. 92, and agrees with its nom. tpeop. 
— D«t, defin. nom. s.f. Etym. 45, Note d . — tteonan or baenan, v. inf. 
after the verb maej ; Etym 69, Note lfi . Synt. 36. 

25 . A^ypaft, v. imp. 2. pi. — Carenc*, n. \.d. s. governed by ajypaft $ 
Synt. 33. — Ding, n. 1. ac. pi. governed by agyptft -, Synt. 34.— 

. Synt, for pint, v. irr. indie, ind. 3. pi. Etym. 88, d . 

26. Nellen is for ne pilJen $ imperat. 2. pi. Etym. 94, Note. 39 . — Golb- 
honbap, n. 1. ac.pL — Daen, adv. there or where; Etym. 105. — Dyt, 
pron. ac. 8. n. for hi them, ac. pi. Etym. 37. — DelpaS, v. indie, ind. 
3. p. from belpan > which, like the original Greek foopvovu), signifies 

, to dig through. 

*Where houses are built with mud or untmrnt brick, as in the 
East, it would not be difficult to dig through the wall } or as we say, 
ft break into the houses.'* 
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mo$J>e hit ne pojin^mft. 
^ J>ap J?eopajr hit ne bel- 
pa$ ne ne poprtela^:- 
Matt. vi. 19 & 20. 

28. Ne p^pcea^ aeptep 
}>am me^e J?e popp^p^S. 
ac aertep j>am J?e Jmph- 
puna& on ece lip :• John 
vi. 27. 

29. ftpaet ppema^ men 
J>eah he ealne mibban- 
eapb jeptpyne. *) bo hyp 
paple poppypb. 

30. O^e hpylc jeppyxl 
yfYS pe man pop hyp 
paple:- Mark viii. 36 
&37. 

31. Seo tib cynvS f ealle 
gehypa^ hyp ptepne. J?e 
on bypjenum pynt. 

32. Anb J>a $e job poph- 
ton. papaS on lipep 
aepypte. anb J>a $e ypel 
bf bon. on bomep »pyp- 
te :• John v, 28 & 29, 



sumes it (them), and 
where thieves, do not dig 
through nor steal it. 

28. Labour not after that 
meat which perishes, but 
after that which continu- 
eth unto eternal life. 

29. What will (it) profit 
man, though he all the 
world may gain, and do 
to his soul destruction ? 

30. Or what exchange shall 
man give for his soul ? . 



31. The timecometh that 
all shall hear his voice 
that are in tombs. 

32. And those who have 
wrought good shall go in 
resurrection of life, and 
those who have done evil 
in resurrection of doom. 



27. Ne ne, &c. adv. Etym. 109, Note l8 , 

28. Duph pun aft, p. indie, ind. 3. «. from J>uph and punian to dwell, 
remain, &c. 

29. fcpaet, rel. pron. nom. s. n. Etym. 5 1 .«— (Oen for man ; Orthog. 29, 
Note 15 .-?-Deah, conj. Etym. 1 14.— Gertpyne, v. sub. ind. 3. s. from 
2e-rtpynan. — Do, v. irr. sub. ind. 3. *. Etym. 99, list of irregular 
verbs, ©on. 

SO. fcpyle, rel. pron. Etym. 52. Syltf, v. indie, ind. Etym. 76 j from 
ryllan to give. 

31. Stepne, n.l.ac. from ytejrn, rtaejn, or jtepen a voice. 

32. Ponhton. v. indie, perf. 3. pi. from pipcan j Etym. 99. — jEnyrre, 
I? 1 . rf. s, from anijt or anyjt, resurrection. 
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%. EXTRACTS FROM jELFRIC's HOMILY ON THE BIRTH- 
DAY OF ST. GREGORY ** 

Da jelamp hit act pu- Then happened it, at 
mum paele. ppa ppa jyt some time, as yet (it) often 
pop opt fceft. J?aet Gn- doth, that English mer- 
jlipce cyftmen 1 bpohton chants brought their wares 
heopa pape to Romana- to (the) Roman (burg) city; 
byprj. anb Erpejopiup ai)rf Gregory went by the 
eobe be }?aepe ptpaet to street to the Englishmen, of 
J?am Gnjlipcum mannum their things taking a view, 
heopa Jnng pceapigenbe:- 

Da jepeah he betpuxt There saw he among the 
}>am papum cypecnihtap * wares slaves set. They were 
gepette. ]?a paepon hpitep of white skin, and men of 
hchamananbpaejpepanb- fair countenance, and nobly 
plitan men. anb aej>elice haired. Gregory when (he) 
jepeaxobe :• Erpejopiup saw the youths' beauty, and 
J?a beheolb ]?aepa cnapena enquired from what nation 
phte anb beppan 3 op hpil- they wese brought, the men 
cejte J>eobe hi jebpohte told him that they were from 
paepon. ]?a paebe him man England, and that (ah) man- 
f hi op Gngla lanbe paepon kind of that nation was as 
*} f J>apa Jjeobe mennipc beautiful, 
ppa plitij paepe:- 

Gpt J>a Gpejopiup be- After then Gregory asked 
ppan hpaeftep J?aep lanbep whether the folk of that land 
pole Cpipten paepe ]?e were Christian, or Heathen: 



* This Homily was published by Mrs. Elstob, in 8vo. 1709. ^Elfric 
was Archbishop of Canterbury in the latter end of the tenth, and the 
beginning of the eleventh, century. 

1 CyJ> men*, cyppmen, cypmen, or ceapmen, the nom. pi. of ceapman 
a chapman or merchant-, see Notes, p. 64, under Ceap. — Got>e,went; 
see list of irregular verbs under Gan to go, p. 177. 

a Cypecnihtar from ceap, price, goods, &c. and cnihc, a boy, a boy 
for sale, or a slave. 

3 Berjian, the perfect tense of befpman to inquire; see Etym. 80, 
p. 158. 
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haeftene. him man paebe f to him men said that they 
hi heajene paepon. Erpe- were heathens. Gregory 
gopiup J?a op mepeapbpe then, from the bottom of 
heoptan lanjpume piccet- his heart, a long sigh 
unje teah *] cpae$. J7ae la fetched, and said, " Well- 
pa. •)$ ppa paegpep hipep men away! that men of so fair a 
pynbon Jam ppeaptan * hue should be subjected to 
beople unbepfteobbe :• swarthy Satan ." 

Gpt J>a Dpejopiup be- After then, Gregory en- 
ppan hu Jaepe Jeobe nama quired what the name of 
paepe )>e hi opcumon. him that nation was from which 
paep jeanbpypb J>aet hi they came: to him was an - 
Angle jenemnbe pepon :• swered, that they were call- 
Da cpaefc he. Rihtlice hi ed Angle. Then said he, 
p^nbon Angle jehatene. "Rightly they are called 
popftan j?e hi Gngla phhte Angle, because they angels* 
habba^. } ppilcum gebape- beauty have; and, therefore, 
na$ J?aet hi on heoponum it is fit that they in heaven 
Gngla gepepon beon :• angels' companions should 

be." 

Iiyt J>a Erpegopiup be- Yet still, Gregory en- 
ppan hu J?aepe pcype nama quired, how the shire's name 
paepe J)eJ>a cnapan op alaeb- was from which the youth 
oe paepon. him man paebe f were brought : to him men 
j?e pcipmen paepon Deipi said, that the men of the 
gehatene:- Irpejopiupanb- shire were called Deiri. 
pypbe. J7ael hi pynbon Deipi Gregory answered, " Well 
gehatene. pop&am ]?e hi they are called Deiri, be- 
jrynb ppam gpaman gene- cause they are fron g wrath C 
pobe y to Cpiptep milb- delivered, and tcHCErist's 
heoptneppe gecygebe :• mercy called." 

Eryt Ja he beppan hu lp Yet still he enquired, 
J>aepe pcipe c^nmj jeha- what is the king of the 
ten. him pep geanbppapob shire named : to him (it) 
f pe cynmj /611e gehaten was answered, that the king 
paepe:- fopaet J>a Erpejopiup was named JElla. There- 

■ 9. Speapcan beople of the black, dusky devil. 
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gumenobe mib hip popbum 
to jjam naman. *} cpaeft. hit 
gebapenaft f Alleluia py 
gepungen on jjam lanbe to 
lopeJ>aep/61mihtigan Scyp- 
penbep :• 

Erpegopiup ]?a eobe to 
J*am papam J?aejr apoptoh- 
can petlep/^J hine baeb. ^ 
he Angelcynne pume lapeo- 
pap apenbe J>e Jii to Cpipte 
jebigbon mib Irobep pul- 
tume. *} cpae^. f he pylp 
geape paepe. f peopc to je- 
ppemmenne. jyp hit J>am 
papam ppa gehcobe :• Da 
ne mihtpe papa f jeftapian. 
Jeah J?e he ealh polbe. pop- 
ftan J?e Romampcanceaptpe 
jepapan nolbon je^apian 
J?set ppa jetojen man *} ppa 
geSSunjen lapeop J>a buph 
eallunga poplete. 3ppapyp- 
lene ppaecprSe jename :• 

fcpset J>a Cpejopiup py$- 
$an he papanhab unbep- 
penj. jemunb hpast he je- 
pypn Gnjelcynne gemynte 
^ J>aep pihte f luptyme 
peope jeppemebe :• foe na- 
. tephpon ne mihte J?one Ro- 
manipcan bipceop-ptol eal- 
lunje poplaetan:- Ac he 
apenbe o&pe aepenbpacan. 
jeftunjene Cobep }>eopap 
to }>irum ijlanbe. *J he pylp 
miccium mib hip benum *j 



fore Gregory alluded with 
his words to the name, and 
said, " It is proper that Hal- 
lelujah be sung in the land 
to the praise of the Al- 
mighty Creator." 

Gregory then went to the 
pope of the apostolic see, 
and desired him, that he to 
the English some teachers 
would send, that they Christ 
might serve, by God's 
grace, and said that he him- 
self ready was that work 
to undertake, if it the pope 
should so please. But the 
pope could not permit that, 
though he altogether ap- 
proved it, because the Ro- 
man citizens would not 
permit that so worthy a 
man and so renowned a 
teacher should altogether 
leave the city, and so long 
a pilgrimage take. 

Therefore Gregory, after 
thathe undertook the pope- 
dom, remembered what he 
before for the English na- 
tion had' intended, and 
there straight finished that 
beloved work. He in-no- 
wise might be altogether 
absent from the Roman 
bishop's see. But he sent 
other messengers approved 
servants of God to this 
island, and he himself, by 
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tihtinjumpylpte J>aet J>ae- his many prayers and ex- 
pa aepenbpaca bobunje hortations, effected that the 
pop^enge *} Erobe paeptm preaching of these messen- 
baepe pypbe :• Baepa ae- gers should go abroad, 
penbpacena naman pynb and bear fruit to God, 
\\xy jecijebe. Ajuptmup. These messengers' names 
CDelhtup. Laupentiup. Pe- were thus called, Augusti- 
tpup. Johannep. Juptup:- nus, Mellitus, Laurentiw, 
Baep lapeopap apenbe pe ea- Petrus, Joharrnes>Jiistus. 
bija papa Dpejopiup mib These teachers the blessed 
manijum o^lpum mune- pope Gregory sent, with 
cum to Anjelcynne. } hi many other monks, to the 
J>ipum popbum to J>aepe English nation, and them 
pape tihte. by" these words to their 

y journey he exhorted.. 

^ Nebeon je apyphte Jmph "Beyenotafraid through 
geppmc J?aep langpumep pa- fatigue of this long journey, 
pelbep oJ>J?e Jniph ypelpe or through evil men's dis- 
manna ymbepppaece. ac course about (it) : but with 
mib ealpe anpaebneppe *J all constancy and zeal of 
pylme J?aepe po^an lupe J?ap true affection, through 
on^unnenan ftmj Jniph God's grace, effect the 
Erobep pultume. geppem- thing begun ; and know ye 
maS. y pite je f eopep that your recompense of 
mebe on ]?am ecum ebleane the eternal reward is so 
ppa micle mape br3. ppa much more, by how much 
micelum ppa je mape pop more ye labour for the 
Erobep pillan # ppincaS:- will of God. Be humbly 
Erehyppumia^ eabmobhce obedient in . all things to 
on eallum Jnnjum Ajup- Augustin, whom we have 
tine J?one J>e pe eop to set t>ver you for an el- 
ealbpejepetton:. ftit ppe- der. It will be profit to 
matf eoppum paplum ppa your souls so far as ye at- 
hpaet ppa ge be hip myne- tend upon his exhortations, 
junjesepylla^:. Seealmih- The AlmightyGod through 
tija Erob J)iip hip jipe eop his grace protect you, and 
jepcylbe. 3 je-unne me f grant that I may see the 
ic maje epppep seppincep fruit of your labours, in the 
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paeptmonJ?amecan ebleane eternal reward, so that I be 
gepeon. ppa f ic beo jemet found also in the bliss of 
pamob on blip pa eoppep your reward. For, though 
ebleanep:- Deah )?e ic mib with you I cannot labour, 
eop ppmcan ne maege. pop- I wish to labour with you.** 
San \e ic pille ppincan :• 

< Ajuptinup J>a mib hip Augu^tin then, with his 
jepepum. f pynb jepehte companions, which are 
peopeptig. \e pepbon be reckoned forty, who went 
Gpejopiep haepe o$ J?aet hi by Gregory's command un- 
becomon jepunbpullice to til they came prosperously 
Jnpum ljlanbe:- On fam to this island. In those 
bajum pixobe /6J?elbypiht days reigned JEthelbyriht 
cyninj on Cantpapabypij. king in Canterbury, and his 
*} hip pice paep aptpehr kingdom wasstretched from 
ppam micclan ea Humbpe the great river Humber to 
c><S pu$ pae:- Aujuptinup the south sea. Augustin had 
haepbe jenummen pealh- taken interpreters in the 
ptobap on Fpancena pice Franks* kingdom, as Gre- 

Epa ppa Erpejopiup him be- gory ordered him ; and he, 
eab. ■} he jpuph }>aepa pealh- through the interpreters* 
ptoba mu? }>am cyninje *} mouths, preached God*s 
hip leobe ISobep popb bo- word to the king and his 
bobe. hu pe milbheopta people : — how the merci- 
JJaelenb mib hip ajenpe ful Healer by his own suf- 
Jjpopunje fpipne pcylbijan fering this guilty world 
mibban eapbe alypbe ^ ge- redeemed, and opened an 
leappullum mannum heo- entrance of the kingdom 
pona picep inpaep jeopo- of heaven to believing men. 
nobe :• 

Da anbpypb pe cyninj Then king iEthelbriht 
/ej?elbpihc Ajuptine } answered Augustin, and 
cpaeS. f he paejepe popb said that he spoke to them 
1 behat him cybbe. *j cpaeft fair words and promises, 
J>aet he ne mihce ppa hpaeb- and said that he could not 
lice J>one ealban jepunan. so suddenly forsake the 
J>ehemibAnjelcynneheolb ancient customs, which he 
poplsetan :• Epaeft f he with the English nation 
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mopte ppeohce J>a heopon- held. He said he might 
hcan lape hijr leobe bobian freely preach the heavenly 
*} f he him } hip jepepum doctrine to his people, and 
bijleopan ]?enian polbe. anb that he would supply pro- 
popjeap him J>a pununje vision for him and his 
on Eantpapabypij peo paep companions; and gave him 
eallep hip picep heopob a dwelling in Canterbury, 
buph:- which was of all his king- 

dom the chief city. 

Betpeox J>ipum jepenbe Near this (time),Augus- 
Aujuptinup opep pae to tin went over sea to Ethe- 
J?am apcebipceop 6)>epium rius archbishop of Aries, 
op Apela. *} he hine geha- and he consecrated him 
bobe Anjelcyn to apce- archbishop to the English, 
bipceop ppa ppa him Dpe- as Gregory before directed 
gopiup sep jepippobe :• Au- him. Then Augustin con- 
guptinupfagehabobcypbe seerated returned to his 
to hip bipceopptole *] bishopric, and sent mes- 
apenbe aepenbpacan to sengers to Rome, and told 
Rome. *J cybbe ]>am eabigan to the blessed Gregoiy 
Iipegopie )?aet Angelcyn that the English received 
Epiptenbom unbeppenj. ^ Christianity, and he also 
he eac mib geppitum pela by writing enquired many 
ftmgan beppan. hu him to things, how (he) was to 
bpohtnijenbe peape be- behave towards the newly 
tpeox J>am mjhpoppenum converted people. There- 
polce:- fopa&t J?a Erpejopiup fore* Gregory thanked God 
micelum Erobe fancobe mib much with a joyful mind, 
blirpijenbum mobe f An^ that so it had happened to 
jelcynne ppa jelumpen paep the English nation, as he 
ppa ppa he pylp jeopnhce himself so earnestly desired, 
gepilnobe:- 

Anbpenbeonjean a&penb- And (he) sent again am- 
pacan to J?am jeleapullum bassadors to the believ- 
cyninje jfe^elbpihte mib ing king iEthelbright, 
jeppitum. •} maenigpealb- with letters, . and manifold 
urn lacum. y oJ?pe geppite presents, and other letters 
to Au3iiptine. mib anbppa- to Augustin with answers 
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pium ealpa J>aepa Jnnja ]>e of nil the things which he 
he hi beppan. ^ hine eac asked him, and also in 
Jnpum popbum manobe. these words advised him : 
Bpobop mm pe leopepta. ic "My most beloved brother; 
pat f ye Galmihtija pela I know that the Almighty 
punbpa jmph J?e J>aepa j>eoba hath showed many wbn- 
\e he jeceap jepputela'S. ders through thee to the 
}>aep j?u miht bhjrpan y eac people whom he chose, of 
onbpaeban:- Du miht blip which thou mayest rejoice, 
pan jepip lice f ]>aepe J>eobe and also be afraid. Thou 
papl Jmph J>a yttpan pun- mayest indeed rejoice that 
bpe beoft jetojene to this people's souls through 
}>aepe incunban jipe :• On* outward wonders are 
bpeab \e ppa Jfeah f jnn brought to the inward gift, 
mob ne beo ahapen mib But take heed that thy mind 
bypptijneppe on J>am tac- be not lifted up with arro- 
num J>e Gob Jniph ]>e je- gance for the tokens which 
ppemaft. ^ jm ]?anon on God performs through 
ibelum pulbpe bepealle thee, and thou thence fall 
pijnnnan. ]?anon ]>e ]?u pr3- into vain glory within, be- 
utan on pupftmynte aha- cause that thou outwardly 
pen bipt:- art elevated in dignity. 

Cpejopiup apenbe eac Gregory sent also to 
Auguptine hahje lafc on Augustin holy presents of 
maeppe peapum *] on bo- mass vestments and of 
cum. books*. 

Aujuptritiup jepette aep- Augustin, * after this, 
cep jnpum bipceopap op hip placed bishops from his 
gepepumon jehpilcum bup- companions in each city in 
jum on Gngla J>eobe. ^ hi the English nation, and, 
on» Eiobep jeleapan J>eqnbe increasing in the faith of 
J>uph punebon o$ }>ipum God, they have continued 
baejSephcum baeje :• on up to this present day. 



* For an account of these books, see Wanley's Catalogue of Saxon 
Manuscripts, p. 172, which is the third volume of Hickes's Thesaurus. 
A facsimile of the Gospels sent by Pope Gregory is given in the plate 
No. 1, facing the Title of these Elements. 
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3. EXTRACTS FROM A SERMOfc OF ^ELFRIC* ON TH« 
' CREATION. 

SERMO DE INITIO CREA- A SERMON ON THE CREA- 
TURjE AD POPULUM TION, TO BE READ TO THfi 
aUANDO VOLUERIS. PEOPLE WHEN YOU WILL. 

AN anjin if ealjia There is one beginning 
Jnnja. f lp Cob aelmihtij. of all things, that is God Al- 
heipojibpjiuiriaanbenbe:* mighty: he is beginning 
fte lp opbpjxuma popjn J>e and end. He is beginning, 
he paep aepjie. he lp enbe because he ever was; he is 
butanaelcepe 1 geenbunje. end, without any ending, be- 
pojijjan j?e he bij> aeppe un- cause he is ever eternal. He 
jeenbob:- Tie jepceop formed creatures when he 
jepceapta fta Sa he polbe. would ; by his wisdom he 
SSujih hip pirbom he je- formed all things, and by his 
pophte ealle xSinj. ^ J?uph will he vivified them all. 
hip pillan he hi, ealle jehp- 
paepce:- 

Deop g ftpynnyp lp an This trinity is one God, 
Hob. f lp pe Faebep. 1 hip that is the Father, and his 
pipbom op him pylpum wisdom, of himself ever be- 
aeppe acenneb. y heopa gotten, and of both their 
bejpa pilla. f lp pe halga will£ that is the holy Ghost, 
Irapt. he nip na acenneb. ac he is not begotten, but pro- 
he jaeft op )?am Faebep^J op ceedeth from the Father and 
)>am Suna jehce:- Dap J?py' from the Son alike. These 
habap pinbon an aelmihtig three persons are one al- 
Kob pejepophteheopenap mighty God, who made (the) 

* The above is taken from some printed but unpublished folio sheets 
in the British Museum. They are the first sheets of a work begun by 
Mrs. Elstob : for reasons now unknown, the press was stopped. See 
Nichols's Literary Anecdotes, in Elstob > and Edward Rowe Mores's 
Dissertation on English Typographical Founders, 

1 iElcene je-enbunje, d. s. from selc (Etym. 50) and je-enbunj 
or enbting. — Fopj> i J>e wherefore. — Fop)>an fe because. 

2 Deoj, def. nom. s.f. — Dpynnyr, fyynnyrre, or jjpinnerre^ trinity ; 
from j?ny three, and the feminine termination of many abstract nouns 
-nerre.— bcopa, pro*, g.pl. Ety m. 37, Note K—Bvzpd, g.pl Etvm.55. 
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anb eop$an. anb ealle je- heavens and earth, and all 
pceapta:- creatures. 

he jepceop tyn enjla He created ten hosts of 
pepob:- Daet teo^e pe- angels. The tenth host re- 
pob abpeaft anb apenbe volted, and turned to evil, 
on y pel:- Gob hi gepceop God made them all good; 
ealle jobe. anb let hi hab- and let them have their own 
ban agenne cype. ppa hi 5 free-will; as some loved and 
heopa Scyppenb lupebon obeyed their Creator, so 
3 pihgbon. ppa hi s hine others forsook him. 
popleton:- 

Da paep ^aep teoftan pe- . Then was (the) chief of 
pobep ealbop ppiSSe pae-.the tenth host created very 
jep. *} phtij jepceapen 4 . fair and beautiful, so that he 
ppa^ he paepjehacen leoht was called light-bearer. Then 
bepenb :• Da begann he began he to be proud, and 
to mobijenne. *j cpaeft on saith in his heart, that he 
hip heoptan f he polbe *} would, and easily could, be 
eaj?e mihte beon hip Scyp- like his Creator, and sit on 
penbe gehc. *j pittran on the north part of heaven's 
%am nopj> baele heopenan kingdom, and have power 
picep. ■} h abb an anbpealb. and dominion against God 
^J pice onjean Irob ael- Almighty, 
mihtne :• 

Da gepaeptnobe he $ip- Then established he this 
ne paeb prtS J>aet: pepob $e resolution with that host 
he bepiptre. *j hi ealle to which he ruled, and they all 
Warn paebe gebugon :• Da submitted to the advice. 
S5a hi ealle haepbon ftipne When they all had establish- 
paebbetpux him jepaept- ed this purpose among them, 
nob. J?a becom Irobep jpa- then God's wrath came upon 
ma opep hi ealle. *] hi ealle them all, and they all were 



3 tik I have translated some, and the corresponding hi others, though 
it originally signifies only they ; Etym. 37. 

4 Galbon paer gtjceapeu *j he pair ^ehatrn, pacr, v. irr. indie, per. 3. s. 
Etym. 88 : grrecapen and gchacen are pas. part, from gcjccapau to 

form or create, and hatan to name. — Lig^it-bearer or Lucifer. 

T 
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pupbon 4 apenbe op J>am changed from that beautiful 
paejepan hipe fte* hi on form in which they were 
;r,epceapene paepon to laj>- created, to loathsome devils, 
hcum beoplum :• Anb Sa And while he thought how 
hpile : 8e 7 he pmeabe hu he he might divide the kingdom 
mihtre 8 baelan*picepr5Irob. with God, in that while the 
$a hpile jeapcobe pe ae4- almighty Creator prepared 
mihtija Sc^ppenb him ^ for him and his companions 
hip jepepum helle pite :• hell-punishment. 

Da^etrpymbepeaelmih- Then the almighty God 
tija Cob $a nijon enjla established the nine hosts 
pepob. *J jepta'Solpsepte 10 . of angels, and fixed (them) 
ppa ftaet; hi naeppe ne mih- so that they never could nor 
ton ne nolbon prS'San would, since, from his will 
ppam hip pillan gebijan. turn, nor can they now, nor 
ne hi ne raajon nu. ne hi will they any sin do. 
nellaS nane pynne jepyp- 
kan :• 

Dapolberrobjep^llantJ Then would God fill up 
geinnianftonelypej^epop- and repair the defect which 
lopen paepopftam heopen- was made of the heavenly 
hcum pepobe. y cpaeft f he host; and said that he would 
polbe pypcan raannan op make man of earth, that the 
eopftan.fpe eopfthca man earthly man should increase 
pceolbe je^eon. ■} jeeap- and attain with humility 
man mib eabmobnyppe u the habitations in heaven's 
$a pununja on heopenan kingdom which the Devil 
pice. Se pe Deopol pop- lost by pride. And God 

5 Pupbon, v. irr. indie, per. 3. pi. Etyra. 90. Note a . 

6 De which, def. used as a rel. Etym. 47 j governed by on in, 
though it comes after fe $ Synt. 39. 

7 Da hpile \e, a phrase for while; Etym. 108. 

8 CQihte, v. irr. indie, per. 3. s. Etym. 92 *. 

9 Daelan, v. inf. governed by mihre ,• Synt. 36. 

10 Gejtaftelpejte, v. indie, per. 3. s. from je-rtaftol-pejtan to con- 
firm, fix, Sec. compounded of rtaSol a foundation, pert firm, fast, &c. 
and an or anan to give ; Etym. p. 134, Note 4 . 

11 6abmobnyrre humility, is compounded of eab blessedness, mob 
mind, and the termination nyrre, forming abstract nouns. 
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pyphtemibmobijnyppe:- then formed "a man of 
Anb Gob $a jepophte loam, and into him breathed 
aenne mannan op lame* 1 (a) soul, and vivified him, 
him on ableopgapt. 1 } hine and he was then made man*,* 
gehppaepte. *J he peapj? J?a composed of soul and body, 
mann. gepceapenon paple. and God appointed him the 
tJ on hchaman. *] Erob him name of Adam, 
pette naman Abam:- 

Gob fta hine jebpohte God then brought him in- 
on neopxna-panga. *j him to paradise, and said to him, 
-to cpaeft:- Ic ]?e pecje. I tell thee, forbear thou 
popjanj ftu anep tpeopep one tree's fruit: and by this 
peptum. ■} mib $aepe u ea- easy obedience, thou shalt 
belican jehyppumnyppe. obtain the joy of heaven's 
xSu geeapnart heopenan kingdom, and the place from 
picep mypn}?e. *J )> on e which the Devil fell, through 
ptrebe ^Se pe Deopol op disobedience. If thou then 
apeoll $uph ungehyppum- breakest this little command' 
nyppe :. Gip $u Jnmne Jnp ment, thou shalt suffer death, 
lytle bebob tobpecpt. Jm 
pcealt beaj?e ppeltan :• 

Da cpaej? Gob. Nip na je- Then saith God : It is 
bapenlic f ^ep' 3 man ana not fit that the man should 
beo. anb naeobe naenne be alone, and have no. help, 
pultum. ac uton '* ge- therefore, let us make him 
pypcan him jemacari him (a) companion for him, for 
to pultume *j to ppoppe :• (a) help, and for comfort. 
Gobne pealbe nanum ny- God gave a soul neither to 
tene ne nanum pipce nane beasts nor fish, but their 
paple. ac heopa blob lp blood is their life, and as 
heopa hp. *J ppa hpa$e ppa soon as they are dead, so are 
hi beoS beabe. ppa beoJ> they altogether ended, 
hi mib ealle l5 jeenbobe :• 

* Gen. h\ 7. 

18 Daepe, def. d. $./. Note d , from fir } Etym. 49. 

13 Def, def. nom. s. m. Note \ used as an article ; Etym. 49. 

14 Uton, a word of exhorting $ such as, Let us, &c Come now, &c< 

15 GOib ealle with all, altogether : ealle is d* governed by mib $ 
Xtym. 112. 

t2 
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Gobpophte)>a}>oneman God then made the man 
mib hip hanbum. 3 him on with his hands, and into 
ableop paple :• Fop $1 ls if him breathed a soul : For 
pemanbetepajipheliobe which the man is better, if 
ge£ihj> IT .#onneealleJ>any- he obeyeth God, than all 
tfcnu pinbon. popjran )?e lft the beasts are, because they 
hiealle£epup)>a)?t;onahte. all return to nothing, and 
^ pe hian ijt ece on anum the man is eternal in one 
toa&lc. f ipon$aepe paple:- part, that is in the soul. 
?3eo ne £eenbaj> naeppe:- That will never end. 

Ne he na&p 9I jenebb f He (man) was not com- 
hepceolbeEiobepbebobto- pelled that he should God's 
bpecan. ac Dob hme let command break. But God 
ppijne. tJ peal.be him ajen- left him free, and gave him 
ne c^pe jrpa he paepe ge- free-will, whether he would 
h^ppum. ppa he psepe un- be obedient or he would be 
xeh^ppum :• Tie peapj? }?a disobedient. He was then 
Deoplejehyppum. 1 ] Eiobe obedient to (the) Devil and 
unjeh^ppum. *J peapj> be- disobedient to God, and was 
taeht he tJ eal man cynn delivered up, he and all man- 
aeptep Jnpum hpe into kind, after this life into hell 
hellepite.mib^SamDeople punishment, with the Devil 
#e hine poplaepbe :• Da that deceived them. Then 
$upb Deoplep ppicbom. *J through the Devil's deceit, 
ffbamepjyltpepoplupan* and Adam's guilt, we lost 
£a jepaefeae upe paple. ac the happiness of our souls, 
pe ne poplupon na J>a un- but we lost not the immor- 
faeabhcnyppffi:- fceoipece. tality. It is eternal and 
3 naeppe ne jeenba]? :• never endeth. 

16 Di, def. d. n. Etym. 45, Note b : used as a relative ; Etym. 47. 

17 Gefihft, v. irr. indie, ind. 3. *. from ^efeopian. 

18 FojiJnm }e,conj. Etym. 114. 

19 Naer, v. irr. indie, per. 3. $. for ne paer. 

16 Fonlujian, v. ind. per. 1 . pi. for jrojileopobon or popleopon, *eo, 
or -an, &c. from pop-leopan to destroy, lose, &c. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE BAXON 'CHRONICLE. 

4. An early account of Britain, and its Inhabitants. 

Bpittene ijlanb lp ehta The island Britain is eight 
hunbmilalang.^tpahunb hundred miles long, and 
bpab. anb hep pnb on two hundred broad, and here 
}np ljlanbe pip ge^eobe. are in this island five nations, 
/Pnglipc. *) Bpittipc. ^ English, and British or 
Pilpc. tJ Scyttipc. *J P^h- Welch, and Scotch, and Pict- 
tipc. *} Bocleben. Gpept ish, and Romans. The first 
pepon bugenb)>ipeplanbep inhabitants of this land were 
Bpittep. \z coman op Ap- Britons ; they came from 
menia. ^J gepaetan pu$e- Armenia, and settled in tfaf 
peapbe Bpyttene aepopt. south of Britain first. 

Da gelamp hit f P^htap Then it happened that the 
coman puf>an op Scitjnan. Ficts came south from Scy«> 
mib. langum pcipum na thia with long ships, not 
manejum. *j j>a coman with many, and they came 
aepopt on nop$ Ybep- up first on the north of Ire* 
fiianup.^J J>aep baeboScot- land, and there prayed the 
trap f hi J?ep mopton l pu- Scots that they there might 
man. Ac hi nolban heom abide. But they would not 
lypan. pop^air hi cpaebon allow them ; but the Scots 
J>a Scottap. fe eop magon said to them ; We to you 
J>eah-hpa$epe paeb gelae- nevertheless may give* ad- 
pon. pe piran oftep eglanb vice: we know another island 
hep beeapton. J>ep ge ma- here to the east, there yo« 
gon eapbian gip ge piJlaS. may dwell, if ye will, and if 
3 gip hpa eop piSptent. any withstand you, we will 
pe eop pultumia$. f ge hit aid you, that you it may 
magon gegangan. conquer. 

©a pepbon J>a Pyhtap. TTien went the Pitts, and 

•] gepepbon )>ip lanb nop- came to the northern part 

?>anpeapb. anb pufcan- of this land, for southward 

peapb hit hepbon Bpit- the Britons had it, as we be* 

■ --■■■ ■ ■ ■ • , , . ,. . - 

1 CDojton j Etyra. 96. 
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tap ppa pe aen cpaebon. fore said. And the Picts 
Anb J>a Pyhtap heom* for themselves asked wives 
abaebon pip set Scottum. of the Scots, on this condi- 
on J?a jepab f hi jecupon tion,that they should choose 
heopa kynecm aa on J?a their royal lineage always on 
pip healpa. f hi heolbon the woman's side, and they 
ppa lanje py««an. Anb held (it) so, long afterwards. 
J?a jelamp hit imbe jeapa And there it happened, in 
pinaf Scottapumbaelje- course of years, that some 
pat 3 op Ybepnian onBpit- part of the Scots passed oyer 
tene. *} J>ep lanbep pum from Ireland into Britain, 
bael jeeobon. *] pep heopa and some part of this land 
hepatoma Reoba jehaten. conquered, and their leader 
ppom j?am heo pinb je- was called Reoda; from him 
nemnobe Daelpeobi:- they are named Dalreodi. 

Sixtigum pintpum aep Sixty years before that 
J?am j?e Cpipt pepe acen- Christ was born, Caius Ju- 
neb. Eaiup Juhup Ro- lius the Roman emperor 
riiana kapepe mib hunb with eighty ships came to 
ehtatijum 4 pcipum je- Britain. There he was at 
pohte Bpytene. ?)e\i he first overcome in a severe 
pep aepopt geppenceb mib battle, and a great part of 
gpimmum jepeohte. "j mi- his army lost. And then 
celne bael hip hepep pop- he left his "army to abide 
laebbe. Anb J?a he pop- with the Scots, and went 
let hip hepe abiban mib into Gaul, and there he coi- 
Scottum. ■} S e P aC into l^cted six hundred ships, 
Ifalpalum. ^ J?ep gejabo- with which he passed over 
pobe pix hunb pcipa. mib quickly into Britain ; and 
Jam he jepat ept into when they at first together 
Bpytene. Anb J>a hi rushed, then was slain the em- 
aepopt tojebope gepsep- peror's lieutenant, who was 
bon. Jfla man opploh* ]?ep called Labienus. Then they 



2 peom, instead of him, d. pi. of he he ; Etym. 37 k . 

5 Gepac, indie. per. from jipiran to pass over ; Etym. 80, 

4 fcunb ehtatigum eighty ; Etym. 53, Note 51 , 

5 OOen ojrrloh -, see Etym. 98. 
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capepep jepepan. ye pep (ike Britons) took stakes, 
Labienupgehaten. Bage- and drove all the ford of a 
namon )>a palap. anb abpi- certain river with sharp great 
pon pumpeea popb ealne stakes, under the water; 
mib pceappum pilum (the) river is called Thames, 
gpeatum mnan J>am pe- When the Romans found 
tepe. py ea hatte Temej-e. that, then they would not go 
Da f onpunbon ]>a Ro-- over the ford: then fled the 
mam. J>a nolbon hi papon Britons to the wood fast- 
opep Jx>ne popb. J>a plujjon nesses, and the emperor 
)>a Bpytpalap to j>am pubu conquered entirely many 
paepp tenum. y pe kapepe chief towns by great battles, 
jeeobe pel maneja heh- and again passed into Gaul, 
buph mib mycelum je- 
pinne. y ept jepat into 
Dalpalum: — Sax. Chron. 
ed. Gibson, p. 1. & 2. 



5. An Account of the Saxons coming into Britain. 

An. CCCCXLIX. fcep A.D. 449. Here Martian 

CDaptianujr *J Valentima- and Valentinian took the 

nup onpenjon pice. } empire, and reigned seven 

picpobon vn pintep :• On years. In their days Hengist 

heopa bajum foenjept } and Horsa, invited by Vor- 

Doppa ppom pyptjeopne tigern, king of the Britons, 

gelafcobe Bpetta cyninge to his aid, came to Britain 

to pultume. jepohton in the place which is called" 

Bpytene on J?am jrtae^e Ehsfleet: at first to the 

J>e lp jenemneb Yppmep- assistance of the Britons ; 

:leot. aepept Bpyttum to but they after against them 

:ultume. ac hy ept on hy fought. The king com- 

:uhton: # Se cinj het hi manded them to fight 

reohtan ajien Pihtap. *J against the Picts, and they 

H ppa byban *J pije haep- so did, and victory had 

bon ppa hpap ppa hi co- wheresoever they came : 

mon:- Di fta penbe to They then sent to the An- 
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Angle, -j heton heom pen- gles, and desired them to 
ban mape pultum. y heom send more assistance, and to 
pejjan Bpytpalana naht- them told the inactivity of 
neppe.^jSaeplanbepcypta. the Britons, and the land's 

fruitfulness. 

foij?apenban heom mape They then sent to them 
pultrum. $a com J?a menn more assistance : then came 
op ftpim maeySum Iiep- men from three provinces of 
mame. op Galb-Seaxum. Germany, from the Old- 
op Anglum. op Jottim:- Saxons, from the Angles, 
Op Jotum comon Eant- (and) from the Jutes. From 
pape. 3 pihtpape. f ip peo the Jutes came men of Kent 
maeriS ]>e nu eapbaft on and Wight; that is the peo- 
pihc. ■} f cynn on J?ept- pie that now dwell in Wight, 
Sexum %e man jyt het and that tribe among the 
Jutna cynn:- Op Galb- West-Saxons which they 
Saxon comon Gapt-Sexa. yet call the race of the Jutes, 
anb Su^-Sexa anb J?ept- From the Old-Saxons came 
Sexan :• the East-Saxons, and South- 

Saxons, and West-Saxons. 

Or Angle comon. pe & From the Angles, (whose 
prSftan ptob peptij becpix country from that time stood 
Jutum -] Seaxura." Gapt deserted (being) between the 
Gnjle. CDibbel-Anjla. Jutes and Saxons) came the 
COeapca. anb ealle Nop^ East- Angles, Mid- Angles, 
ymbpa:- foeopa hepe- the Mercians*, and all the 
rojan paepon tpejen je- Northumbrians : their lead- 
bpoftpa foenjept *j fooppa. ers were two brothers, Hen- 
f paepon fihtjilpep puna, gist and Horsa, that were 
Pihtplp paep fitting, the sons of Wihtgils, Wiht- 
Pittapectmj.pectapob- gils was the son of Witta, 
ninj. ppam San fobne Witta of Wecta, Wecta of 
apoceall upe c^ne-cynn. Woden, from this Woden 
tJ Suftan-hyrnbpa eac:" arose all our royal race and 
—Sawon Chron. An. 449. Southumbrian also. 
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6. On the Compilation of Domesday-book. 

An. MLXXXV. Da J?il- A.D. 1085. Then Wil- 
lelm Gnjla lanbep cynj Ham England's king held a 
haepbemycelje'Seaht.anb great consultation, and a very 
ppi)>e beope ppaece prS deep conference with his 
hip pitan ymbe Jnp lanb witan about this land, how 
hu hit paepe jepett. o$$e it was held, and by what 
mib hpilcon mannon. men. 

Senbe J?a opep eall 6n- He then sent his men over 
jla lanb into alcepe pcipe all England into every shire, 
hip men. *J lett agan ut and let seek out how many 
hu pela hunbpeb h^ba hundred hides were within 
paepon mnon J?aepe pcipe. the shire, or what lands 
o?ftSe hpaet re cynj him the king himself had, and 
pylp haepbe lanbep. ■} op- cattle on the land; and what 
per innan }?am lanbe. revenue he ought to have, 
owSe hpilce jepihta he for the 12 months, of that 
ahte to habbanne to xii. shire. 
mon'Sum op J>aepe pcipe. 

Gac he lett geppitan Also he let (them) write 
hu micel lanbep hip apce- how much land his archbi- 
bipcopap haepbon. *J hip shops had, and his bishops, 
leob bipcopap. *} hip ab- and his abbots, and his earls, 
botap, anb hip eoplap. anb and, lest I tell it longer, 
J>eah ic hit lengpe telle, what or how much each 
hpaet o&5e hu mycel aelc man had, who was in En» 
man haepbe J>e lanb-pt- gland possessed of property, 
tenbe paep innan Gnjla in land or in cattle, and how 
lanbe, on lanbe oftfte on much money it was worth, 
oppe. } hu myrcel peop hit So very narrowly he per- 
peape pupft. Spa pp^e mitted it to be searched out, 
neappelice he hit lett ut that there was not a single 
appypian. f naep an aelpij hide nor a yard of land, nor 
hibe. ne an jypbe lanbep. indeed — it is shameful to 
ne pupJ>on hit lp pceame tell, but it seemed to him 
to tellanne. ac hit ne no shame to do — an ox, nor 
)>uhte him nan pceame to a cow, nor a pig was left 
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bonne, an pxe. ne an cu. that was not set in his writ- 
ne an ppin naep belypon f ing; and all the writings 
naep jejraBt: on hipjeppite. were brought to him after- 
*J ealle J?a jeppita paepon wards, 
jebpoht to him py&San:- 
Saxon Chron. An. 1085. 



7. The Letter* of the Britons. 

Aetmp paep ^pibban Aetius was a third time 
pij>e conpul ^ cynmj on consul and governor of Rome 
Rome. (CCCCXLV.) to (A.D.445). To this (man), 
Wypim J>a j?eappenban the afflicted remnant of the 
lape Bjiytta penbon aep- Britons send a letter; the 
enbjeppit. paep pe ppuma beginning was thus written, 
ftup appiten. 

Gttio 'Bpija cyninja " To Ettius* thrice consul 
hep i]^ Bjiytta jeonj *J h er e are the Briton's sighs 
geomepunj:- Anb on and groans/' And in conr 
popfjeonje 1 ^aejr aepenb- elusion of the letter they 
geppitep* ftup hi heopa thus expressed their misery. 
ypmJ>o apehton. Up bpi- " The Barbarians drive us 
paj? Sa aellpeopban to pae. to the sea; the sea drives 
pi]>pcupej> up peo pae to us back to the Barbarians ; 
ftam allpeopbum. betpih between these two, we thus 
him tpam pe ftup tpeo- endure a twofold death, 
pealbne beaj? #popia)>. either we are slain, or drown- 
oJ?J?e pticobe beof>. oJ?J>e on ed in the sea." 
pae abpuncene:- 

* After the departure of the Romans from Britain, the inhabitants 
were unable to defend themselves from the Picts and Scots -. they, 
therefore, wrote the following letter to procure the assistance of the 
Romans. The Saxon is King Alfred's translation, from the Latin of 
Bede's Ecclesiastical History. 

1 FojiJ>geon ge conclusion ; composed of fopS forth, forward $ and 
jeonj, gang, or gong, a go i ngt 

9 iEjienbgeppit a letter ; composed of aepeub an errand or a mes* 
sage, &c. and jcppiten written. 
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Deah $e hi $aj- ^mj Though they told these 
faebon. ne imhton hi nae- things, they could get no 
nijne pultum aet him be- assistance from him; for, at 
jitan. pop 15on on ^Sa^lcan that time, he was occupied 
rib he paep abypjab mib * in a severe war with Bledla 
hepijum jepeohcum pr3 and Attila, kings of the 
Blaeblan *} Atillan fcuna Huns, 
cymrijum : — Bede, ed. 
Smith, p. 481. 



8. A Speech of a Saxon Ealderman*. 

Dyplic me lp gepepen Of this sort appears to me, 
cyninj ftip anbpapbe hp O king, this present life of 
manna on eopJ>an to pi]?- men on earth, in compari- 



* The speech was delivered in (Picena jemot) the assembly of the 
wise, convened at Godmundingaham (the protection of the Gods), 
now Godmundham, a little to the east of York, by Edwin king of the 
province of Northumbria, in 625, to consider the propriety of receiving 
the Christian faith. This speech is peculiarly interesting, being de- 
livered by an illiterate Saxon, with no other knowledge than such as 
his barbarous idolatry afforded. King Alfred's Saxon translation given 
in the text is probably as near the original as it can be now obtained : 
but Bede's Latin, with a translation, is appended to' this Note, that 
every reader may have the pleasure of examining the same ideas when 
clothed in a different and more comely dress. 

Talis mihi videtur, Rex, vita hominum prasens in terris, ad com- 
parationem ejus quod nobis incertum est temporis, quale cum te re- 
sidente ad coenam cum ducibus ac ministris tuis tempore brumali, accenso 
quhdemfoco in medio et calido effecto ccenaculo,furentibus autem forts 
per omnia turbinibus hiemaliumpluviarumvel nivlum, adveniensqueunus 
passerum domum citissime pervolaverit, qui cum per unum ostium ingre- 
diens mox per aliud exierit. Ipso quidem tempore quo intus est, hiemis 
tempestate non tangitur, sed tqpien parvissimo spatio serenitatis ad mo- 
mentum exairso, moxde Heme in hiernem regrediens, tuisoculis elabitur. 
Ita hcec vita hominum jadwodicum apparet ; quid autem sequatur, quidve 
pracesserit prorsus ignoramus. Unde si hcec nova doctrina certius aU- 
quid attulerit, merito esse sequenda videtur. — Bede, lib. II. cap. xiii. 

" The present life of man, O king, seems to me, if compared with 
that after-period which is so uncertain to us, to resemble a scene at 
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meten^p pe ttaepe tibe $e son of the time which is un- 
up uncu)> ip. ppa jehc ppa known to us. Like as you si t- 
^u aet ppaepenbum pete ting at a feast, amidst your 
imb ftinum ealbopman- Ealdermen and Thegnes in 
num *] ftejnum on pmtep winter time, and the fire is 
tibe. ^ py pyp onaeleb. *J lighted, and the hall warm- 
$in heall gepypmeb. *] hit ed : and it rains, arid snows, 
pine ^ pnipe *] ptypme and rages without. Then 
ute. Cume ftonne an comes a sparrow and present- 
ppeappa. *] hpaebhee f ly flies about the hall. It 
hup ftuph pleo. tJ cume comes in at one door ; goes 
Suph oJ?pe bupu in. ftuph out at another. In the time 
o)>pe ut gepite:- fapaet that it is in, it is not touched 
he on ^Sa tib $e he mne by the winter's storm, but 
bi}>. ne bij> hpineb mib j>y that is only for a moment, 
ptopme ftaep pintpep ac and the least space, for from 
y hip an eagan bp^htm } winter it soon again coineth 
f laepte paec. ac he pcina into winter, 
op pintpa in pintep ept 
cyme]? :• 

Spa $onne %ip monna So also this life of men 
lip to mebm^clum pace endurethalittle space. What 
aetypej). hpaet $aep pope- there is going before, or what 
janje. oj>\>e hpaet $aep there is following after, we 
aepteppylije pe ne cun- know not. Wherefore, if this 



one of your wintry feasts. As you are sitting with your ealdormen 
and thegns about you, the fire blazing in the centre, and the whole 
hall cheered by its warmth, — and while storms of rain and snow are 
raging without,— a little sparrow flies in at one door, roams around our 
festive meeting, and passes out at some other entrance. While it is 
among us it feels not the wintry tempest. It enjoys the short comfort 
and serenity of its transient stay ; but then, plunging into the winter 
from which it had flown, it disappears from our eyes. Such is here the 
life of man. It acts and thinks before us j but, as of what preceded 
its appearance among us we are ignorant, so are we of all that is 
destined to come afterwards. If, then, on this momentous future this 
new doctrine reveals any thing more certain or more reasonable, it is 
in my opinion entitled to our acquiescence." Turners History of the 
Anglo- S<ucon$, vol. i. p. 251 . 
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non :• Foji}>on jnr }>eojr new lore bring aught more 
nipe lap opiht cujmcjie ^J certain and more # advan- 
jepij-enhcpe bjnnje. heo tageous, then is it of such 
J>aer pyp)>e \j* f pe ftaejie worth that we should follow 
pyhgean ?. it. 



9. King Alfred* s Preface to his Translation of Boe- 
thius' $* Consolation of Philosophy. 

/6lfr6D kuning paef Alfred, king, was the 
pealhpcofc \>\y r*e bee. ^ hie translator of this book ; and 
dp bec-Lefcene on Gnjhj- c from book-Latin into En- 
penbe.j-pahionuip jebon. glish turned it, as it now is 
hpilum he fette popb be done. Awhile he put down 
popbe. hpilum anbjit op word for word, awhile sense 
anbgite ppa ppa he hit J?a for sense, so as he the most 
ppeotoloj-t "J anbjit pulh- manifestly and intellectually 
copt gepeccan mihte pop might explain it for the va- 
J>aem miptlicum *} manig- rious and manifold contem- 
pealbum popbum *j bipjum plations and occupations that 
j>e hine opt aejj^ep je on oft, both in mind and in 
mobe je on hchoman bip- body, busied him. 
goban :• 

Da bip^u up pint ppij?e The cares are very diffi- 
eappo^ pime J>e on hip ba- cult for us to number, which 
jum on J>a picu becomon in his days came on the 

* Anitius Manlius Severinus Boethius or Boetiua, a Roman phi- 
losopher, was descended of a patrician family, and in A.D. 510 was 
advanced to the consulship. He was a profound scholar, and well 
versed in mathematical learning. He also defended the Catholic faith 
against the Arians, in a treatise " De Unitate" For his zeal in de- 
fending Albinus the senator, Theodoric, king of Italy, sent him pri- 
soner to the tower of Pavia, where he wrote his immortal book " De 
Consolatione Philosophies," which has passed through numerous edi- 
tions, and was translated into Anglo-Saxon by our illustrious king 
Alfred; into English, first by Chaucer, about 1360, and afterwards 
by many other hands ; the best of these is that of 1712, in 12mo. 
Lond. by Lord Viscount Preston, and the one by the Rev. Philip Rid- 
path, with good notes and illustrations, 8vo. Lond. 1785. 
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j>eheunbeppanjenhaepbe. government which he had 
3j>eah}>ahe]>apbochaepbe undertaken. Yet he learned 
jeleopnobe *} op Laebene this book, and turned it from 
Co Gnjlipcum ppelle ge- Latin to the English phrase, 
penbe. ^ jepophte hi ept and made it moreover into 
to leoJ>e. ppa ppa heo nu song, so as it is now done, 
jebon ip 

Anb nu bit. *} pop And now may it be, and 
Gobep naman he aW$ for God's name he beseech- 
aelcne bapa ^e J>ap doc eth every one, of those that 
paeban lypte ]>at he pop desire to read this book, that 
hine gebibbe. *} him ne they pray for him, and do 
pite jip he hit pihthcop not blame him if they should 
ongite. J?onne he mihte. more rightly understand it 
pop )>aem )>e aelc mon pceal than he could : because that 
be hip anbgitep mae)>e anb every man should, according 
be hip aemettan pppaecan to the measure of his un- 
SSaet he pppecSS *i bon f derstanding, and according 
]>he be$: — Alfred's Boe- to his leisure, speak what he 
thius,ed.Rawlinson,Pref speaketh, and do what he 
p. x. doeth. 



10. King Alfred's Thoughts* on Wealth and Libe- 
rality. 

Seje me nu hpse)>ep pe Tell me now whether thy 
\\x\ pela ^mep J^ancep ppa riches, that in thine own 
beope peo- }?e pop hip thought are so precious, be 
ajenpejecynbe.hpaejjepic so from jheir own nature. 
fte pecje )>eah f hit lp op But yet, I tell thee that what 
hipajenpe jecynbe nap op is so of its own nature, is not 

* In the translation of Boethius, king Alfred has so much enlarged 
upon the text of his author, and added so many of his own thoughts 
and feelings, that various parts of his Saxon translation may be con- 
sidered as short essays upon the different subjects introduced by Boe- 
thius; the following extracts are, therefore, generally ascribed to 
Alfred. 
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Jnnpe. jip hit Jwnne hip so from thee. If then of its 
ajenpe jecynbe lp nap op own nature it be so, and not 
Jnnpe. hpi eapt $u Jxmne of thine, why art thou then 
a ]>f betepa pop hip gobe:- ever the better for its good ? 

Seje me nu hpaet hip Tell me now which of 
\e beopapt Jnnce. hpaej>ep these thou thinkest the most 
J>e jolb J?e hpaet ic pat dear/ Is it gold ? I know 
J>eah jolb :• Ac J>eah hit that gold avails something, 
nu goto peo ^ beope. J>eah But though it now be gold, 
biS hhpeabijpa *} ^F" anc * dear t0 us > y et ^ e w *^ 
penbpa pe \e hit penS. be more renowned, and more 
SSonne pe J?e hit jabepaft *} beloved, who gives it, than 
on o}>pum peapaft. je eac he who gathereth it, or plun- 
}>a pelanbeoSShlipeabijpan ders it from others. So riches 
•j leoptaelpan )>onne J>onne are more reputable and esti- 
hie mon pelft. Jxmne hie mable when men give them, 
beon. }>onne hi mon ja- than they are when men ga- 
bpa$S tl healt:- ther and hold them. 

fapaet peo gitpunj je- Hence covetpusness mak- 
be^ heope Jitpepap la)>e eth the avaricious loathsome 
aejj^ep je Gobe je mon- both to God and man; while 
num. ^ J?a cypta jebo^ )>a bounty maketh us always 
pimle leoptaele *} hhpea- pleasing and famous, and 
bi je 1 peopj^e aej)>ep ge worthy both to God and to 
Gobe. je monnum SSe hie men who love it. Now as 
lupiaft:- Nu f peoh Jjonile property may not belong 
ae^Jjep ne maej beon je both to those who give it, 
mibjjamfehitpeljjjemib and to those who receive 
}>am J?e hit mm#. nu lp it* then is it always better 
popJ?aem aelc peoh betepe and more valuable when 
tl beoppyp^pe gepealb given than when held. 
Jjonne jehealben : — Alfr. 
Boet. p. 23 & 24. 



11. On a Good Name. 
Genoh ppetol Saet lp. This is clear enough, that 
f te job popb ^ job hhpa a good word and good fame, 
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selcep monnep bij> betepa are better and more precious 
•} beoppa. ponne aenij toeveryman tban anyriches. 
pela. hpaet f popb jepyl}> The word filleth the ears of 
eallpa )>apa eapan )>e hit all who hear it; and it thrives 
jehep}>. *j ne bij> J>eah no not the less with those who 
Stylaep pe mib J>am )>e hit speak it. It openeth the va- 
pppicj> hip heoptan ibel- cancyof the heart; it pierces 
neppe hit openaS. *j J>aep through other hearts that are 
o^pep heoptan beloc6ne locked up, and in its progress 
hit Jmphpaep}>. *} on Jam among them it is nevfcr di- 
raepelbe J?aep betpyx ne minished. No one can slay 
bij? hit no gepanob. ne it with a sword, nor bind it 
maej hit mon mib ppeopbe with a rope, nor ever kill it. 
opplean. ne mib pape je- 
binban. ne hit naeppe ne 
acpilS. — JBoet. p. 24. 



12. On the Advantages of. the Rich. 

fopae)>ep $e nu hcijen " Dost thou like fair 
paejepu lonb :» Da anb- lands?'* Then mind an- 
ppopobe f mob }>aepe je- swered to reason and said : 
pceabpipneppe *j cpae'S. 

I2pi ne pceolbe melician " Why should I not like 
paejep lanb. hu ne lp J>aet fair lands ? How ! is not 
ye paejepepta bael Gobep that the fairest part of God's 
jepceapta. je pull opt pe creation ? Full oft we re- 
paejnia}* pmyltpe pae. *J joice at the mild sea, and 
eac punbpiaj) ]>aep phtep also admire the beauty of 
J> aepe punnan anb )>aep the sun, and the moon, and 
monan ^ eallpa J?apa of all the stars." 
pteoppena. 

Da anbppopobe pe pip- Then answered wisdom 
bom anb peo jepceabpip- and reason to the mind, and 
nep )>am mobe ^ j>up thus said : — u How be- 
cpaeft. frpaet behmpf j?e longeth to thee their fair- 
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Tieopa paegepneppe. hpaep ness ? Durst thou glory 
#u buppe gilpan f heopa that its beauty is thine ? It 
pegejinep Jun pe. nepe is not, it is not. How ! 
nepe. hu. ne papt Jm •f jm Knowest not thou that thou 
heopa nanne ne gepopht- madest none of them ? If 
ept. ac jip Jm jilpan pille. thou wilt glory ; glory in 
gilp Gobep. God. 

fopae}>ep Jm nil paegeppa " Whether now dost thou 
bloptmaena psejmje on rejoice in the fairer blossoms 
eaptpan ppelce Jm hie ge- of Easter, as if thou hadst 
pcope. hpaej>ep Jm nu ppel- made them ; — canst thou 
cer auht pypcan maege. now make any such ? or hast 
o^Se jepophtep habbe. thou made them? Not so, not 
nepe nejre. ne bo Jm ppa. so. Do not thou thus. Is it now 
hpae}?ep hit nu J>mep ge- from thy power that the har- 
pealbep pe f pe haeppept vest is so rich in fruits ? 
pe jrpa peh^ on paeptmum. How ! Do I not know that 
hu ne pat ic f hit lp no this is not in thy power ? 
Jnner gepealbep. topi eapt Why art thou inflamed with 
Jm ftonne onaeleb mib ppa such an idle joy ? or why 
ibele gepean. (ySfte hpi lu- lovest thou strange goods so 
papt Su J>a ppemban job immeasurably as if they now 
ppa unjemethce. ppelce had been thine own ? 
hi pen Jnne jet nu. 

penpt Jm maeje peo " Thinkest thou that for- 
pypb J>e jebon pset J?a tune may do for thee, that 
Jnng Sine ajene pien J>a those things be thine own, 
J?e heopa agene jecynb J>e which of their own nature 
gebon ppembe. nepe nepe. are made foreign to thee ? 
nip hit no J>e jec^nbe f te Not so, not so. It is not 
J>u hi age. ne him nip je- natural to thee that thou 
bypbefhi J>e polgien. ac shouldest possess them ; nor 
J?a heopencunban Jnng. J?e does it belong to them that 
pint jecynbe. naep j>aep they should follow thee. But 
eopjrfican :• the heavenly things, they are 

natural to thee; not these 
earth-like ones. 

Bapeopjriicanpaeptmap "The earthly fruits are 
pint-jepceapene netenum made for animals to subsist 

u 
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to anbhpene. *j J*a populb on ; and the riches of the 
pelan p ynt jepceapene to world are made to deceive 
bijrpice J*am monnum J>e those men that are like ani- 
beoj? neatenum jelice. f mals ; that are unrighteous 
beo)> unpihtpipe tJ unge- and insatiable. To these 
metpaepte. to J>am hi eac they also oftenest come, 
becumaj? optopt. 

Gip j>u }>onne ftaet je- " If thou wilt then have 
met habban pille. *} ^Sa this moderation, and wilt 
nyb J>eappe pitan pille. know what necessity re- 
J>onneip£aetmete^bpync quires; this is, that meat 
tf claj>ap anb tol to p pel- and drink and clothes, and 
cum cpaepte ppelce Jm tools for such craft as thou 
cunne f Se lp jecynbe *] knowest, are natural to thee, 
f )?e lp piht to habbenne. and are what it is right for 
hpelc ppemu lp fte f J?aet thee to have. What ad- 
]>u pibuje J?ippa anbpeap- vantage is it to thee that 
benajepaetyaopepjemet. thou shouldest desire these 
Jonne hie na)>ep ne majon temporal riches above mea- 
ne J?in jehelpan. ne heopa sure, when they can neither 
pelppa. On ppi]?e lytlon help thee nor themselves ? 
hiepa haep)> peo jecynb With very little of them 
jenoj. on ppa miclum heo hath nature enough : with 
haepj? jenoj ppa pe sep so much she has enough, as 
pppaecon. Gip ]>u heope we before mentioned. If 
mape pelept. oJ>ep tpeja thou usest more of them, 
oftfte hit J>e bepaj>. o$&e one of these two things hap- 
hit }>e J?eah unpynpum bij>. pens : either they hurt thee, 
cft'Se unjetepe o^Se ppe- or they are unpleasant. In- 
cenlic eall f Jm nu opep convenient or dangerous is 
gemet bept. Gip J>u nu all that thou now doest be- 
opep jemet ltpt. oJ>J?e yond moderation. If thou 
bpincpt.o^ecla)?aJ?ema eatest now, or drinkest, im- 
on haeppt J?orine Jw J>uppe. moderately; or hast more 
peo opepmj J?e pupf o$%e clothes on than thouneedest, 
to pape. oft&etoplaettan. the excess becomes to thee 
o'SSe to ungepipenum. either sorrow or nauseous, 
o^fte to pho. or unsuitable or dangerous. 

Dip fu nu penpt f te " If thou thinkest that 
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punboplice jejiela hpelc extraordinary apparel be any 
peopjmiynb pie. J?onne honour, then I assert theho- 
fcelle ic J?a peop]>mynb J>a nour to belong to the work- 
pyphtan \e hie pophte. man who wrought it, and 
naep na J>e. fe pyphta lp not to thee. The workman 
Gob. J?aep cpaept ic )>aep is God, whose skill I praise 
hepije on. in it. 

J7enpt ]>u J>aet peo men- " Thinkest thou that a 
310 ]?inpa monna J>e maeje great company of servants 
bon jepaehjne. nepe nepe. will make thee happy ? Not 
acgiphieypelepint.^onne so, not so. But if they be 
pine hie \e pleolicpan ^ evil, then are they more dan - 
geppicnepulpan jehaepb gerous to thee ; and more 
Jjonne jenaepb. pop)>am troublesome, if bound to 
ypele fejnap beoj? pymle thee, than if thou hadst them 
heopa hlapopbep pienb. not, because evil thegns will 
Gip hi ]?onne jobe beo]> *j always be their lord's ene- 
hlapopb holbe *j untpi- mies. If they be good and 
pealbe hu ne beoj? f )>onne faithful to their lord, and not 
heopa jobep. naep Jnnep. of double mind — How! Is 
hu miht Jw J>onne ]>e aj- not this their virtue? it is not 
man heopa 30b. jip J?u thine. How canst thou then 
nu J?aep Jilppt. hu ne possess their virtue ? If thou 
gilppt Jm )>onne heopa now gloriest in this — How ! 
gobep. nsep jnnep:- Dost thou not glory in their 

Alfr. Boet. p. 25 & 26. merit ? It is not thine." 



13. On Power. 

Se anpealb naeppe ne Power is never a good, 
bij> 30b. buton pe 30b pie unless he be good that has 
J?e hine haebbe. J?eah hit it ; and that is the good of 
bi)> ftaep monnep 30b. nap the man, not of the power. 
'Saep aiipealbep. Gippe an- If power be goodness, why 
pealb 30b bij?. popj>am hit then is it that no man by his 
brS. J?aet te nan man pop dominion can come to the 

u2 
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hip pice ne cymS tocpaep- virtues, and to merit? but 
turn. ' 3 to mebemneppe. by his virtues and merit he 
Ac pop hip cpaeptum *j comes to dominion and 
pop hip mebumneppe he power. Thus no man is 
cymj? to pice y to an- better for his power ; but if 
pealbe. $y ne bij> nan mon he be good, it is from his 
pop hip anpealbe na J>e be- virtues that he is good, 
tepe.ac pop hip cpaeptum From his virtues he becomes 
he beoj> job lp he job bij>. worthy of power, if he be 
3 pop hip cpaeptum he worthy of it. 
bro anpealbep people. 51 p 
he hip people bij>. 

LeopniaJ) popfam pip- Learn therefore wisdom ; 
bom. *j J>onne je hme je- and when you have learned 
leopnob haebben. ne pop- it, do not neglect it. I tell 
hojiaj? hine Jnmne. Donne you then without any doubt, 
pecge ic eop buton aelcum that by that you may come 
tpeon. f je magon Jmph to power, though you should 
hmebecuman to anpealbe. not desire the power. You 
Jeah ge no J>aep anpealbep need not be solicitous about 
ne pilnigan. Ne J>uppon power, nor strive after it. 
ge no hojian on ftam an- If you be wise and good, it 
pealbe. ne him septep will follow you, though you 
fpmjan. jip je pipe bij? y should not wish it. 
gobe. he pile poljian eop. 
J?eah ge hip no ne pilnian. 
Alfr. Boet. p. 31 & 32. 



14. On King Alfred's Principles of Government. 

Gala Iiepceabpipnep. O Reason! thou know- 
hpaetftu paptf menaeppe est that covetousness, and 
reo jitpun 5 3 peojemaej]) the possession of this earthly 
%ippep eop^hcan anpeal- power, I did not well like, 
bep pop pel ne hcobe. ne nor strongly desired at all 
ic eallep pop ppi)>e ne this earthly kingdom, except 
jipnbe J>ippep eopfhcan oh! I desired materials for 
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picep. btiton la ic pilnobe the work that I was com- 

J>eah anbpeopcep to j>am manded to do. This was 
peopcefemebebobenpaep that I might unfractiously 

to pypcanne, f pap f ic and becomingly steer and 

unppacoblice *} jepipen- rule the power that was com* 

lice mihte pteopan y pec- mitted to me — What! thou 

can j>one anpealb J>e me knowest that no man may 

bepaept paep. fopaet ftu know any craft nor rule, or 

papt f nan mon ne maej steer any power, without 
naenne cpaept cyftan. ne tools and materials. There 

naenne anpealb peccan are materials for every craft, 

»e ptiopan butum tolum without whicJh a man cannot 

*i anbpeopce. f br3 aelcep work in that craft. 
cnaeptep anbpeopc f mon 
$5one cpaept buton pypcan 
ne maej. 

Daetbijjjxmnecymnjep These are the materials 

peopc anbpeopc *j hip tol of a king's work, and his 

mib to picpianne. y he tools to govern with, that he 

hsebbe hip lanb pull man- have his lands fully peopled; 

nob. he pceal haebban je- that he should have prayer- 

bebmen. 1 p^pbmen. *J men, and army-men, and 

peopcmen. Dpaetjmpapt work-men. What! thou 

}>aette butan ftipum to- knowest that without these 

um nan c^nmj hip cpaept tools no king may show his 

ne maej cyftan. skill. 

Daet ip„ eac hip anb- These are also his mate- 

peopc. f he habban pceal rials, that with these tools he 

to }>am tolum j>am Jjpim should have provision for 

gepeppcipum bipipte. f ip these three classes ; and 

J>6nne heopa bipipt lanb their provision then is, land 

to bujianne. *j Jipta. 3 to inhabit, and gifts, and 

paepnu. y metQ. *j ealo. *} weapons, and meat, and ale, 

claj>ap. 3 Z e hpaet J?aep \>e and clothes, and what else 
j>a J?pe gepeppcipap beho- that these three classes need; 

piaj?. ne maej he butan )n- nor can he without these 

pum }>ap tol jehealban. keep his tools ; nor without 

ne butan Jnpum tolum these tools can he work any 
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nan J?apa J^inja p^pcan J?e of those things that it is 
him beboben lp to pyp- commanded him to do. 
cenne. 

Fop J>y ic pilnobe anb- For thi3 purpose I desired 
peopcep }>one anpealb mib materials _to govern that 
to gepeccenne. f mine power with, that my skill 
cpaeptap y anpealb ne and power might not be 
pupbe popjipen ^ popho- given . up and concealed, 
len. popJ>am selc cpaept *j But every virtue and every 
aelc anpealb bij> jrona pop- power will soon become 
ealbob *j popppujob. jip oldened and silenced if they 
he bi)> butan pipbome. be without wisdom. There* 
pop)>am ne maeg non mon fore no man can bring forth 
na&nne cpaept popj?bpin- any virtue without wisdom : 
jan butan pipbome. pop- hence whatsoever is done 
Jam )>e ppa hpaet ppa Jmph through folly, man can never 
bypije gebon brB. ne magj make that to be virtue, 
hit mon naeppe to cpaepte 
jepecan. 

Dat lp nu hpa^opt to This I can now most truly 
pecjanne. f ic pilnobe say, that I have desired to 
peop)>pullice to libbanne live worthily while I lived, 
J>a hpile J?e ic hpebe. "j and after my life to leave to 
aeptep minum hpe J?am the men that should be after 
monnum to laepanne. aep- me a remembrance in good 
tep me paepen jem^nb on works. 
gobum peopccum:* 
Alfr. Boet. p. 36 & 37. 



15. Virtue better than Fame. 

ftpaet popptob J>onne What then has it profited 
J?^m beteptum mannum. the best men that have been 
\>e &j\ up paepon. f hi ppa before us, that they so very 
p pij?e pilpobon Saep ibelan much desired this idle glory, 
gilpep -J J?aep hlipan aeptep and this fame after their 
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heopa beaj>e. oftfte hpaet death ; or what will it profit 
popptent hit J>am \>e nu those who now exist ? 
pinbon. 

By paepe aelcum men There is more need to 
mape $eapp f he pilnobe «very man that he should 
jobpa cpaepta. )>onne desire good qualities than 
leapep hlipan. frpaet haepS false fame. What will he 
he aet )?am hlipan. aeptep have from that fame, after 
J?aep hchoman jebale "j the separation of the body 
J?aepe paple. J3u ne piton and the soul? How! do we 
pe f ealle men hchomhce not know, that all men die 
ppelta}>. y )>eah peo papl bodily, and yet their souls 
biS libbenbe. Ac peo papl will be living ? But the soul 
raepj? ppi]?e ppeohce to departs very free -like to 
heoponum. )?onne f mob heaven. Then the mind 
him pelpum jepita bij> will itself be a witness of 
Gobep pillan : — Alfred* $ God's will, 
Boet. p. 42. 

16. King Alfred's Ideas of the System of Nature. 

An Sceppenb lp buton One Creator is beyond 
selcum tpeon. *j pe lp eac any doubt; and he is also 
Pealbenb heoponep *] eop- the governor of heaven and 
}>an ^ ealpa jepceapta ge- earth, and of all creatures 
pepenhcpa *J eac unjepe- visible and invisible. This 
penhcpa. f lp Gob /Plmih- is God Almighty. AH things 
tig.SamJjeopia)) ealle J>aJ>e serve him that serve thee; 
J>eopiaJ>. je )>a )>e cunnon. both those that know thee, 
ge J>a )>e ne cunnon. je )?a and those that do not know 
J>e hit piton f hie him thee ; both they which un- 
j?eopiaj>. je j?a )>e hit ny- derstand that they serve 
ton. Se llcagepette una- him, and they which do not 
penbenblicne pibo. *j J>ea- perceive it. The same hath 
pap. ^ eac gecynbelice appointedunchangeablelaws 
pibbe eallum hipgepceap- and customs, and also a na- 
tum J?a J>a he polbe. "j ppa tural harmony among all his 
lanje ppa he polbe. J>a nu creatures, that they should 
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pculon ptanban to po* now stand in the world as 
piulbe. he hath willed, and as long 

as he wills. 
Dajia unptillena je- The motion of all active 
pceapta pt^pmg ne maej creatures cannot be stilled, 
no peopj>an jeptilleb. ne nor even altered from their 
cac onpenb op %am pyne course, and from the ar- 
*} op )>aejie enbebypbneppe rangement which is provided 
J>e him gepet if. ac pean- for them. But he hath 
pealba haep)> ealle hip je- power over all his creatures ; 

Eceapta ppa nub hipbpible and, as with his bridle, con- 
epanjene. "j getojene. } fines, restrains, and admo- 
jemanobe ppa f hi nau]?ep nishes them ; so that they 
ne jeptillan ne moton. ne can neither be still, nor more 
eacppiJ>op ptypian. )wnne strongly stir, than the space 
he him J?set jepum hip of his ruling reins permits, 
pealbleftepep topoplaet. The Almighty God hath so 
SpahaepftpeaelmihtijaGob coerced all his creatures with 
gehea]?opabe ealle hip je- his dominion, that each of 
pceapta mib hip anpealbe. them striveth against the 
}>aet heopa aelc pnvS pr$ other; and yet is so wreathed 
oj>ep. anb J?eah ppaej^eft with it, that they may not 
oj>ep f hie ne moton to- slide away from each other, 
plupan. ac br5 jepeppbe but are turned again to that 
ept to J?ara llcan pyne J>e same course that they ran 
hie aep upnon. before. 

Anb ppa peopj^a^ ept Thus will it be again re- 
jeebnipabe. ppa hi hit pa- newed. Thus he varies it, 
giaft f $a pij>eppeajnban that although the elements 
jepceapta aegj>ep ge hie of a contrary kind contend 
bfetpux him pinna^. ge eac betwixt themselves, yet they 
pjepte pibbe betpux him also had a firm peace toge- 
healbaft. Spa nu pyp ther. Thus do fire and 
beft'jpaetep.'jpas'jeopjje. water, now, and sea and 
*j manega o)?pa gepceapta. earth, and many other sub- 
J?e beo$ a ppa ungeftpaepa stances. They will always 
betpux him ppa ppa hi be as discordant among 
beoft. y ]?eah he beoft ppa themselves, as they are now; 
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jej>paepa j>aette no f an f and yet they are so harmo- 
hi majon jepepan beon. nized, that they can not only 
ac J>y pupJ>op f heojia be companions, but this fur- 
rup£umnanbutonoJ>pum ther happens, that indeed 
beon ne maeg. Ac a pceal none can exist without the 
J>aet pifteppeapbe f oftep rest. The one contrariety 
pij>eppeapbe jemetjian. for ever restrains the other 

contrariety. 

Spa nu haepS pe aelmih- So the Almighty God 
teja Gob p pij>e jep ceab- has most wisely and perti- 
piphccjppifehmpbceje- nently established the suc- 
pet f jeppixle eallum hip cessive changes of all things, 
gepceaptum. Spa nu lenc- Thus now spring and har- 
den tJ haeppept.on lencten vest/ In spring things grow : 
hit* gpep^. anb on haep- in harvest they become yel- 
pept hit pealpaft. *} ept low. Again, summer and 
pumep tl pmtep. on pu- winter. In summer it is 
mepa hit br3 peapm. anb warm, and in winter cold. 
on pintpa cealb. Spa eac So the sun bringeth light 
po punne bpmyS leohte days, and the moon enlight- 
bagap. *j re mona hht on ens the night, through the 
niht.JmpnJ>aepilcanG6bep same Deity's might. So the 
miht. Se ilea poppypnfc same power admonishes the 
Jaepae pae f heo ne mot sea, that it must not over- 
done Jjeoppcpolb opep- step the threshold of the 
ptaeppan }>aepe eop)?an. earth. But he hath appoint- 
Achehaeptiheopameapce ed its boundaries, that it 
rpa jepette. f hie ne mot may not extend its limits 
heope meapce ^ebpaeban over the quiet earth, 
opep J?a ptillan eopJ>an. 

OOib j?am llcan gepece ^ By the same government 
lp gepeaht pprj>e anlic je- is the like interchange di- 
ppixle )>aep plobep *j J?sep rected of the flood and the 
ebban £a jepetener J>a he ebb. He permits this ap- 
laet ptanban J>a hpiie J>e he pointment to stand as long 
pile. Ac J?onne aep J>e he as he wills it. But then, if 
f gepealblefep poplaet ever he should let go the 
J?apa bpibla. J?e he J?a je- reins of those bridles with 
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pceapta nu mib jebpib- which he has now restrained 
lobe haepft. f peo pij>ep- his creations, the contrariety, 
peapbnep. )>e pe aenymbe of which we have before 
pppaecon. jip he &a laet spoken, if he were to allow 
toplupan. fonne poplae- it to escape, would destroy 
ta& hi J>a pibbe \>e hi nu the peace that he now main- 
healbaS. tl P in ^ heopa aelc tains. Each of them would 
on o)>ep aeptep hip aje- contend with the other after 
num pillan. *} poplaetaft his own will, and lose their 
heopa gepeppaebenne. *j combination, and destroy all 
popbo'S ealne J>ypne mib- this world, and bring them- 
baneapb. *J peopjjaft him- selves to nothing. The same 
pelpe to nauhte. Se ilea God combines people in 
Gob jepejft mib ppeonb- friendship together, and as* 
paebenne pole togaebepe. sociates their families with 
3 pin hijpcipapjepamnaft purer love. He unites friends 
mib claenhcpe lupe. I3e and com pan ions, so that they 
je^aebepa^ ppinb *) gepe- truly retain their peace and 
pan f hie jetpeophce attachment. How happy 
heopa pibbe *j heopa ppe- would mankind be from this, 
onbpaebennehealba]>,Gala if their minds were as right 
f re Sip moncyn paepe je- and as established, and as 
paehj. jip heopa mob paepe wellordered, as those of other 
ppa piht. -} ppa septate- creatures are ! 
lob. *J ppa jeenbebypb. 
ppa ppa j?a oJ?pe jepceapta 
pinbon: — Boet. p. 45 &46. 



17. On Wisdom. 

Pipbom lp pe hehpta Wisdom is the highest 

cpaept. *j pe haep^S on him virtue, and he hath in him 

peopep o]?pe cpaeptap four other virtues. One of 

J?apa lp an paeppcipe. o)>ep these is prudence ; another, 

metjunj. j?pibbe lp ellen. moderation ; the third is 

people pihtpipnep. Se courage ; the fourth is rigb- 

pipbom jebeft hip lupi- teousness. Wisdom maketh 
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enbap pipe. *] people. *j those that love it wise, and 
gemetpaepte. 3 je^ylbige. worthy, and constant, and 
1 pihtpipe. tJ aelcep gobep patient, and righteous, and 
J>eapap he gepylFS x>one Se with every good habit filleth 
_hine lupaft. him that loveth it. 

Baet ne majon bon )>a They cannot do this who 
J?e J?one anpealb habba^S have the power of this world ; 
J>ip pe populbe ne majon nor can they give any virtue 
hi naenne cpaept popgipan from their wealth to those 
J?am J>e hirie lupiaft op who love them, if they have 
hiopa pelan. pp hi hine on it not in their nature. From 
heopa gecynbe nabba^. this it is evident, that the 
Be J>am lp ppij>e ppeotol f powerful in this world's 
J?a pican on Sam populb- wealth have no appropriate 
pelan nabbaft naenne pun- virtue from it ; but their 
bopcpaept. Ac him br5 wealth comes to them from 
pe pela utane cumen. *} he without, and they can have 
ne maeg utane nauht ag- nothing from without which 
nep habban.— *Boet. p. 60, is their own. 



18. The Natural Equality of Mankind*. 

fopaet ealle men haep- What ! all men had a like 
bon jehcne ppuman. pop- beginning, because they all 
J>am hi ealle coman op came from one«father and 
ariura* paebep "j op anpe one mother. They all are 
mebep. ealle hi beo^ jit yet born alike. This is no 
gelice acennebe. nip f nan wonder ; because God alone 
punbop. popJ>am fte an is the father of all creatures. 
Gob ip paebep eallpa je- He made them all, and go- 
pceapta. pop]?am he hi verns all. He gave us the 
ealle gepceop "j ealpa pelt, sun's light, and the moon, 
Se pel|> ]?aepe punnan and placed all the stars. He 
leoht. *J 'Sam monan. *j created men on the earth. 



* See the substance of this extract in Saxon Poetry, by king Al- 
fred, Praxis, 24. 
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ealle tunjla jepet. fce He has connected together 
jep ceop men on eopJ?an. the soul and the body by his 
gejabepobe $a paula *j power, and made all men 
ftone hchomai* mib hip equally noble in their first 
JamanpealbCjeallemenn nature, 
jepceop emn aej?ele on 
Saepe ppuman jec^nbe. 

topi opepmobije je Why then do ye arrogate 
ftonne opep oJ>pe men over other men for your birth 
pop eoppum jebypbum without works ? Now you 
buton anpeopce. nu je can find none unnoble. But 
nanne ne magon metan all are equally noble, if you 
unsej>elne. ac ealle pint will think of your first crea- 
emn ae^elc.jip je pillaft tiori and the Creator, and 
Jone ppuman pceapt ge- afterwards of your own nati- 
Jencan. *j Sone Scippenb. vity. Yet the right nobility 
*i piJ>J> an eoppep aelcep is in the mind. It is not in 
acennebneppe. Ac J?a the flesh, as we said before, 
pyht aeJ>elo br3 on J>am But every man that is at all 
mobe. naep on J?am plaepce. subjected to his vices, for- 
ppa ppa pe aep paebon. Ac sakes his Creator and his 
aelc mon Se allunja un- first creation, and his nobi- 
bepj?eobeb br8 unj>eapum. lity ; and thence becomes 
roplaet hip pceppenb. *J more ignoble than if he were 
hip ppuman pceapt. *j hip not nobly born, 
aejjelo. *j ftdnan py ]vS anae- 
Jelab o$ f he pypS unae- 
J?ele: — BoeL p. 67. 



19. King Alfred's Philosophical Address to the Deity. 

Gala Dpyhren. hu mi- O Lord! how great and 
eel *j hu punbeplic Jju how wonderful art thou ! 
eapft. >u J?e ealle Jnne ge- Thou ! that all thy creatures 
pceapta. jepepenhce *j eac visible and also invisible 
ungepepenlice punbeplice hast wonderfully made, and 
gepceope *j gepceabpiphce wisely dost govern. Thou ! 
heopa peltpt. ftu J>e ttba who the courses of time, 
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pjtam mibbaneapbep ppu- fronr the beginning of the 
man oj? Sone enbe enbe- world to the end, hast esta- 
bypbhce jepettept. ppa blished in such order, that 
f te hi aej^ep je pop$ from thee they all proceed, 
papaS. je eptcuma^. Jm and to thee return. Thou! 
}>e ealle $a unptillan je- that all moving creatures 
pceapta to Jnnum pillan stirrest to thy will, whilst 
aptypapt. *1 ^ u r e *F r lm ^ e t ^ ou thyself remainest ever 
ptille anb unapenbebhc tranquil and unchangeable. 
&uphpunapt. 

Fop j>am }>e nan mihti jpa Hence none exists mightier 
J>e nip. ne nan Jnn jelica. than thou art: none like 
ne J>e nan neobfteapp ne thee. No necessity has 
laepbe to pypcanne j> f $u taught thee to make what 
pophtept ac mib Jnnum thou hast made; but of thine 
ajenum pillan •Jmibjunum own will, and by thine own 
ajenum anpealbe bu ealle power, thou hast created all 
^mj jepophtept. &eah ^u things. Yet thou hast no 
heopa nanep ne beJ>oppte. need of any. 

SpiJ?e punbephc lp p je- Most wonderful is the na- 
cynb Jnnep jobep popj>am- ture of thy goodness; for it 
J>e hit ip eall an. $u *} Sin is all one, thou and thy 
jobnep. f job na uton cu- goodness. Good comes not 
men to J>e. ac hit lp $in from without to thee ; but 
ajen. ac eall f pe jobep it is thine own, and all that 
habbaj> on Jnppe populbe. we have of good in this 
f up lp uton cumen. f lp world, and that is coming to 
ppom J>e. naepptjm nanne us from without, proceeds 
anban to nanum {unje. from thee. Thou hast no 

envy towards any thing. 

FopJ?amj>e nan cpaep- None therefore is more 
tijpa lp ftonne Jm. ne nan skillful than thou art. No 
fun jelica. popjjam JuTealle one is like thee; because 
job imb jnnep anep je- thou hast conceived and 
J?eahte gejwhtept ^ je- made all good from thine 
pophtept. Ne bipnobe \>e own thought. No man has 
nan man. popJ>am Se nan given thee a pattern ; for 
aep J>e naep, J>apa J>e auht none of these things existed 
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oftfte nauht pophte. Ac before thee, to create any 
Jm ealle Jnnj jepophtept thing or not. But thou 
XV l \ e Z°^ e 1 XV x \ e V ddm ^ ast created all things very 
jepe. *} Jm pelp eapt f good and very fair ; and 
hehpte 30b 3 f Faejep- thou thyself art the highest 
epte. and the fairest good. 

Spa ppa Jm pelp je- As thou thyself didst con- 
Johtept. Jm jepophtept ceive, so hast thou made this 
J?ipne mibban jeapb. -j hip world ; and thou rulest it as 

pelpt ppa TP a ^ u P 1 ^- 1 t ' 10U ^ 08t w *^ ; an( * *^ ou 
Jm pelp baelpteall job ppa distributest thyself all good 
ppa $11 pilt. tJ ealle je- as thou pleasest. Thou hast 
pceapta J?y gepceope him made all creatures alike, or 
jelice. *} eac on pumum in some things unlike, but 
Jnnjum ungehce. #eah Jm thou hast named them with 
$5a ealle gepceapta ane one name. Thou hast named 
naman jenembe. ealle Jm them collectively, and called 
nembept togaebepe anb them the world. Yet this 
hete populb. *j J>eah Sone single name thou hast divided 
anne noman $u tobael- into four elements. One of 
bepton peopep gepceapta. these is earth ; another, water; 
an J>aepa ip eopJ?e. oftep the third, air; the fourth, 
paetep. J>pibbe lypt. fire. To each of these thou 
peopp)>e pyp. aeleum j>apa hast established his own se- 
%u gepettept hip agene parate position ; yet each is 
punbepptope. *J J?eah aelc classed with the other ; and 
ip pij> oJ?pe genemneb. *j so harmoniously bound by 
pibpumhce gebunben mib thy commandment, 'that 
Jnnum bebobe. ppa f none of them intrudes on 
heopa nan ojjpep meapce the limits of the other. The 
ne opepeobe. *J pe cyle cold striveth with the heat, 
geJ>popobe pij> $a haeto. *} and the wet with the dry. 
f paet pij> ^am bpygium. The tfature of the earth and 
eopJ>an gecynb *j paetepep water is to be cold. The 
lpcealb. pieeopjnpbpyge earth is dry and cold; the 
*J cealb. *} f paetep paet water wet and cold. The 
tJ cealb. pie lypt $onne ip air then is called either cold, 
genemneb f hiQ ip aegf>ep or wet, or warm ; nor is this 
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jecealb.jepaet.je pea jim. a wonder, because it is made 
nip hit nan punbup. pop- in the middle, between the 
)>am)>e hio lp jepceapen dry and the cold earth, and 
on )>am mible betpux the hot fire. The fire is the 
^aefie bpyjan *} ftaepe uppermost of all this world's 
cealban eopj>an. *} J>am ha- creations, 
tan pype. f pyp ip ype- 
mept opep eallum Juppum 
populb jepceaptum. 

J?unboplic lp f Jun je- Wonder-like is thy plan, 
Jeaht. f J>u haeppt aejjjep which thou hast executed, 
ge bon. je $a jepceapta both that created things 
jemaeppobe betpux him. should have limits between 
je eac jeraenjbe J>a bpi- them, and also be inter- 
jan eopJ>an *j fta cealban mingled ; the dry and cold 
unbep J?am cealban pae- earth under the cold and wet 
tepe *} f paetan. f ]?aet water, so that the soft and 
hnepce 3 plopenbe paetep flowing water should have a 
haebbe plop on J?aepe floor on the firm earth, be- 
paeptaneop^San.popJjamlje cause itcannot of itself stand, 
hitne maejonjumpelpum But the earth preserves it, 
geptanban. Ac peo eop)?e and absorbs a portion, and by 
hit helt anb be pumum thus imbibing it the ground 
bade ppiljB. 1 popJ?am is watered till it grows and 
pype heo b\]> jeleht f hio blossoms, and brings forth 
jpep]> *} blep)> anb pept- fruits. But if the water did 
map bpinj]?. pop)>am jip f not thus moisten it, the 
paetep hi ne jej?paenbe. earth would be dried up, and 
^onne bpujobe hio . *} driven away by the wind like 
pupbe tobpipen nub j?am dust and ashes, 
pmbe ppa ppa bupt o'S'Se 
axe. 

Ne mihte nanpuht lib- Nor could any living crea- 
benbep'SaepeeopJjanbpu- ture enjoy the earth, or the 
can. ne J>aep paetepep. ne water, or any earthly thing, 
on nau]?pum eapbijau pop for the cold, if thou didst 
cile. jip ]m hi hpaet hpeju- not a little intermix it with 
ninja pij> p^p ne jemenj- fire. Wonderful the skill 
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bept. punbophce cpaepte with which thou hast ordered 
j>u hit haeppt jepceapen that the fire should not burn 
f f pypne popbaepnj> f the water and the earth. It 
paetep 4 } $aeop]?an. nuhit is now mingled with both, 
gejmengeb ijr j>ip ae^ep. Nor, again, can the water 
ne ept f paetep anb peo and the earth entirely extin- 
eopJ>e eallunja ne abpaepc- guish the fire. The water's 
e Y f FYP- J'* 5 ]' paetepep own country is on the earth, 
ajnu cy]> if on eop)?an. ^J and also in the air, and again 
eac on lypte. *J ept bupan above the sky: but the fire's 
J?am pobojfe. Ac $aep own place is over all the vi- 
pypep agen ptebe lp opep sible creatures of the world ; 
eallum populb gepceapt- and though it is mingled 
um gepepenhcum. 3 }>eah with all the elements, yet it 
hit lp jemenjeb pi]? ealle cannot entirely overcome 
gepceapta. *} ^eah ne maeg any of them ; because it has 
nane J>apa gepceapta eal- not the leave of the Al- 
lunga opcuman. popJ>am- mighty. 
\e hit naepj> leape ftaep 
/eimihtijan. 

Sio eopj^e 'Sonne lp he- The earth, then, is heavier 
pijpe *} Jnccpe J>onne oJ>pa and thicker than the other 
gepceapta. pop)?am hio lp elements, because it is lower 
niojwp ftonne aenij oJ?pu than any other, except the 
gepceapt buton J>am po- sky. Hence the sky is every 
bope. popfam pe pobop day on its exterior; yet it 
hinehaepjjaelcebaegutane no where, more approaches 
fteah he hipe napep ne je- it, but in every place it is 
nealaece. on aelcepe ptope equally nigh both above and 
he lp hipe emn nean. ge below, 
upan. ge neo)>on. 

/61c ftapa jepceapta. Each of the elements that ' 
J>e pe gepypn aep ymbe we formerly spoke about has 
pppaecon.haep)>hipagenne its own station apart ; and ' 
ebjxb on punbpon. *} $eah though each is mingled with 
ip aelc f\\ o)>ep jemenjeb. the other, "so that, none of 
pop}>am}>e nan $apa ge- them can exist without the 
pceapta ne maej bion bu- other, yet they are not per- 
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ton ojeppe. Seah hio un- ceptible within the rest* 
fpeotol pe on Saepe Thus water and earth are 
ojeppe. ypa fpa nu paetep very difficult to be seen, or 
if *J eopje pnt f pije eap- to be comprehended by un- 
poje to jeceonne cft^e to wise men* in fire, and yet 
ongitonne byj-jum mon- they are therewith commin- 
num on pype. *} ppa Jeah gled> So is also the fire in 
hi pnt Jaep pi J jemengbe. stones and water very diffi- 
f pa if eac Jaep pyp on Jam cult to be perceived ; but it 
ptanum *j on Jam paetepe. is there* 
f pije eappoj hape* ac hit 
if fteah Japa. , 

Bu jebunbe f p^p mib Thou bindest fire with 
f pije unabinbetibhcum very indissoluble chains, that 
pacentum f hit ne maeg it may not go to its own sta* 
cuman to hip agenum tion, which is the mightiest 
eapbe.f if to Jam maejtan fire that exists above us ; lest 
pype ?5e opep up if. Jylaep it should abandon the earth, 
hit poplaete J?a eopjan. *j and all other creatures should 
ealle ojpe jep ceapta k- be destroyed from extreme 
f pmbaS pop ungemeth- cold, in case it should wholly 
cum cyle. $ip hit eallunja depart, 
ppom jepite. 

Du geptajolabept eop- Thott hast most wonder- 
Jan f pije punbophce *J fully and firmly established 
paepthce f hio ne belt on the earth, so that it halts on 
nane healpe. ne on nanum no side, tod stands on no 
eopjhc Jnnje ne ptent. ne earthly thing ; but all earth- 
nanpuht eopjhcef hi ne like things it holds, that they - 
healt. f hio ne pje. *} nif cannot leave it. Nor is it 
liipe 'Bonne ejpe to peal- easier to them to fall off 
lanne op bune ftonne downwards than upwards, 
up. 

Du eac Ja Jpiepealban Thou also stirresf the . 
papla on gejpaepum limum threefold soul in accordant 
ft^peft. f pa f Jaepe f aple limbs* so that there is no 
Jylseffe ne by J on $am less of that soul in the least 
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teptan pmjpe. $e on eal- finger than in all the body, 
ium J>am hchoman. pop Si By this I know that the soul 
lc cpaej> f pio paput pa&pe is threefold,because phiioso* 
^piopealb. pop}>am)>e u]>» phers say that it hath three 
pitan pecja}> f hio haebbe natures. One of these na- 
Spio jec^nb. an Sapaxe- tures is, that it desires; an- 
c^nba lp f heo bi)> pilm- other, that it becomes angry; 
jenbe. o]?ep f hio bij> lp- the third, that it is rational. 
pienbe.Jjpibbe J>*erhiobi]> Two of these natures ani- 
jepceabpip. tpa Sapa je- mals possess the same as 
c^nbu habbaj* netenu. ppa men: one is desire, the other 
pame ppa men. oJ?ep Sapa is anger. But man alone 
ipjnlnunj.oj^pipipfunj;. has reason, no other crea- 
ac pe mon ana hsepj? je- ture has it. Hence he hath 
pceabpipneppe. nallep nan excelled all earthly creatures 
6$pu jepceapt. popjn he in thought and understand* 
haepjopepjmnjenealletfa ing; because reason shall 
eop]?lican jepceapta tmb govern both desireapd wrath. 
jej?eahte *J mib anbjite. It is the distinguishing virtue 
popjmmpeojepeeabpipnep of the soul, 
pceal pealban aejj?ep je 
Saepe pilnunja je J?«p 
yppep. pop]?am hio lp p^n- 
beplic epeept Saepe paple. 

Spa >u jepceope }>a Thou hast so made the 
paple f hio pceolbe ealne soul, that she should always 
pej hpeappian on hipe revolve upon herself, as alt 
pelpne. ppa ppa eall J>ep this sky turneth, or as awheel 
pobop hpepp]>. oSSe ppa rolls round, inquiring about 
ppa hpeol onhpeppj*. pmea- her Creator or herself, or 
genbe ^mb hipe pceop- about the creatures of the 
penb.oSSeymbehi pelpe. earth. When she inquire* 
o$8e ymbe Sap eop]?lican about her Creator, she rises 
gepceapta. 'Sonne Hio above herself; when she 
)>onne jmbe hipe pcip- searches into herself, then 
penb pmea]?. Sonne biS she is within herself; and 
hio opep hipe pelppe. Ac she becomes below herself 
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^otine hio ymbe hi pelpe when she loves earthly things, 

p meaft. ^nnc brtS hio on and wonders at them. 

hipe pelppe. Anb unbep 

hipe pelppe hio bij> }>onne. 

¥onne heo lupab J>apeop]>- 

Iican Jnnj. *j &apa pun- 

fcpaj>. 

fcpset.Jm Dpihtenfop- Thou, O Lord! wilt grant 
jeapc )?am paplum eapb on the soul a dwelling in the 
hioponum. *} him J>aep heavens, and wilt endow it 
Jippt peop)>lice ^ipa. ael- there with worthy gifts, to 
cepe be hipe jeeapnunje. every one according to their 
T jebeft f he pcma)> ppij>e deserts. Thou wilt make it 
beophte. -j $eah ppi)>e to shine very bright, and yet 
mipthce biphtu. pume with brightness very various; 
beophtop. pume unbyph- some more splendidly, some 
top. ppa ppa fteoppan. less bright, as the stars are, 
*lc be hip jeeapnunja. each according to his earning. 

frptet J?u Dpihten je- Thou, OLord! gatherest 
jaebepapt fta hioponhcon the heaven-like souls, and 
papla *j Sa eop)>lican licho- the earth-like bodies ; and 
man. 4 } hi on ftippe populbe thou minglest them in this 
jemengept ppa ppa hi world, so that they come hi- 
ppom #e hibep comon. ther from thee, and to thee 
j-pa hi eac to $e hionan again from hence aspire. 
punbia]>. Bu pylbept J>ap Thou hast filled the earth 
eop)>an mib - miprhcum with animals of various kinds, 
e^npenum netena. •} hi and then sowed it with dif- 
piJ>J>an apeope mipthcum ferent seeds of trees and 
paebe tpeopa *j pypta. herbs. 

Fopjip nu Dpihten Grant now, OLord! to our 
upum mobum f hi moton minds that they may ascend 
to )?e aptijan Jmph $ap to thee from the difficulties 
eappojw }»ippe populbe. *j of this world; that from the 
op Juppum bipejum to \>e occupations here, they may 
cuman. *} openum eajum come to thee. With the 
upep mobep pe moten $e- opened eyes of our mind may 
reon $one aebelan aepelm we behold the noble fountain 

x2 
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ealpa joba. f eapt Du: of all good! Thou art this. 
Fopjip up Sonne hale Give us, then, a healthy sight 
eajan upep mobep. f pe to our understanding, that 
hi J>onne moton apaeptr- we may fasten it upon thee, 
man on ]>e. *] tobpip J>one Drive away this mist that 
mipt $e nu hanja}> be- now hangs before our mental 
popan tfpep mobep eajum. vision, and enlighten our 
fj onliht ]>a eagan mib $1- eyes with thy light : for 
num leohte. popj>am ]m thou art the brightness of 
eapt pio biphtuJ>seppo)>an the true light. Thou art the 
kohtep. *J )>u eapr peo soft rest of the just. Thou 
pepte paept poJ?paeptpa. causest them to see . thee, 
anb J>u jebept f hi J?e je- Thou art the beginning of 
peo)>. J?u eapt ealpa Jnnja all things, and their end. 
ppuma *J enbe. Du bpipt Thou supportest all things 
ealle J>inj buton jeppince. without fatigue. Thou art 
Du eapt aejjjep je pej. je the path and the leader, and 
lab}>eop. je pio ptop £e pe the place to which the path 
pej to hjj). J>e ealle men conducts us. AH men tend 
to punbia]?:. — Alfr. Boet. to thee, 
p. 77—80. 



20. An Exhortation to seek for Felicity by Com- 
munion with God*. 

Pel la men pel. aelc J>apa Well ! O men ! Well : 
be ppeo pie punbi^e to every one of you that be free, 
-Sam goobe. 3 to $am ge- tend to this good, and to this 
paeljmm.'jre J?e nu gehaept felicity: and he that is now 

Jne mib Saepe unnyttan in bondage with the fruitless 
upe )>ippe mibban jeapb- love of this world, let him 
ep. pece Turn ppeobom hu seek liberty, that he may 
he maeje becuman to ]?am come to this felicity. For 
gepaetyum. pop]?am f ip this is the only rest of all 
pio an paept eallpa uppa our labours. This is the 



* The substance of this is written in metre l>y king Alfred. See 
Praxis, extract 25. 
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jeppinca. pio an hy]> by]> only port always calm after 
rimle pmyltu aeptep eal- the storms and billows of 
lum Sam yptum 3 Sara our toils. This the only 
?]wm uppa jeppinca. f lp station of our peace ; the 
peo an ppibptop ^ po an only comforter of grief after 
ppopep ejiminja aeptep all the sorrows of the pre- 
Sam epnraum Juppep anb * sent Hfe* 
peapban lipep . 

Ac }>a j^lbenan ptanap. The .golden stones and 
1 J?a peolppenan. } aelcep the silvery ones, and jewels 
c^nnep jimmap. ] eall J>ep of all kinds, and all the riches 
anbpeapba pela. ne on- before us, will not enlighten 
lihta)>hinauht}>aepm6bep the eyes of the mind, nor 
eagan ne heopa pceapp- improve their acuteness to 
neppe nauht gebeta)> to perceive the appearance of 
&epe pceapunga Saepe the true felicity. They rather 
po)>an jepaelj>e. ac jet ppi- blind the mind's eyes than 
)>opheablenbaJ>)>aepm6bep make them sharper, because 
eagan. Sonne hi hi apcip- all things that please here, 
pan. pop)>am ealle ]>a Jung in this present life, are earth- 
%e hep licia}> on J?ipum ly ; because they are flying, 
anbpeapbum hpe. pint But the admirable brightness 
eopjriice. pop $y hi pint that brightens all things and 
pleonbe. Ac po punbop- governs all, will not destroy 
lice beophtnep. %e ealle the soul, but will enlighten 
$mg jebipht *J eallum it. If, then, any man could 
pelt, nyle f j>a papla pop- perceive the splendour of the 
peopjmn. ac pile hi on- heavenly light with the pure 
lihtan. dp Sonne hpelc eyes of his mind, he would 
mon maeje jepon %a then say that the radiance 
biphtu J>aep heopenlican of the shining of the sun is 
leohtep nub hluttpum ea- not superior to this — is 
jum hip mobep. $onne not to be compared to the 
pile he cpejran f po everlasting brightness of 
beophtnep J>aepe punnan God/' 
pciman pie ]?aep sep nep to 
metanne \>\\ )>a ecan 
biphtu Cobep :• — Alfreds 
Boet. p. 87. 



¥ 
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2 1 . The Effect of Vices on the Characters of Men. 

Ac ppa ppa manna But as the goodness of 
jobnep hi ahepj? opep }>a men raiseth them above hu* 
mennipcan jec^nb. to man nature, to the (height) 
}>amf hibeoj? Erobap je- that they may be called Gods; 
nemnebe. ppa eac niopa so also their eviiness converts 
ypelnep apypp}> hi unbep them into something below 
$a menmp can jecynb. to hnman nature, to the degree 
J>am f hi bioj? ypele jeha- that they may be named 
tene. devils. 

Dat pe cpe)>aj> pe This we say should not be 
nauht. FopJ>am jip fcu so- for if thou findest a man 
pa jeplaetne mon metpt so corrupted, as that he be 
J. he bij> ahpeppebppom warped wholly from good to 
gobe to ypele. ne miht evil, thou canst not with 
«u hine na mib pihte right name him a man, but 
nemnan man. ac neat, a beast. If thou perceivest of 
Hip ]>u )>onne on hpilcum any man that he be cove- 
men onjitpt. f he b\y tous, and a plunderer, thou 
jitpepe tl peapepe. ne shalt not call him a man, but 
pcealt \>u hine na hatan a wolf. And the fierce vest* 
man. ac pulp. Anb Jx>ne son that is restless, thou snalt 
pe]?an \e bij? J>peopteme. call a hound, not a man. 
}u pcealt hatan hunb. And the false, crafty one, a 
nallap mann. Anb )>one fox. He that is extremely 
kapan tytejan. Jm pcealt moody, and enraged, and 
hatan pox. naep mann. hath too great fury, thou 
Anb $one unjemetlice shalt call a lion, not a man. 
mobejan *J uppiehbe. $e The slothful that is too slow, 
to micel ne anban haep)>. thou shalt term an ass more 
ISu pcealt hatan leo. nap than a man. The umseason- 
mann. Anb Jnuiepaenan.^e ably fearful person, who 
h\\ to plaip.^u pcealt hatan dreads more than he needs, 
appa ma jxmne man. Anb thou mayest call a hare, rath - 
Jx>ne ungemetliceeapjan. er than man, 
)>ehim onbpaetf mape bonne 
he jmppe. J>u miht hatan 
hapa, maftonne man. 



Bxt. 22.3 ALFRED'S »OETHIUS. $1 1 

Anb J>am unjeptae}> J«- Thou mayest say of the 
jan anb %am haeljan. jm inconstant and Hght-minded, 
nuhtpecgxanf hibi]>pinbe that they are more like the 
gehcpa o$$e unptillum winds or the unquiet fowls, 
pujelum. $onne jemet- than steady men. And if thou 
paeptum monnura. Anb perceivest one that pursues 
J>am Jeftuoaijitptf hehj> the lusts of his body, he in 
on hij" hchaman luptum. f most like fat swine, who al- 
he br$ anhcopt pettum ways desire to lay down in 

{pmum. \e pimle pillna]? foul soils, and will not wash 
icjan 011 pulum plum, themselves in clear waters; 
anb hmyllajiafpylijan on or if they should, by a rare 
hluttpum paetepum. Ac chance, be swimming \r\ 
Jieah hi pelbum hponne them, they throw themselves 
beppembe peopjjon. Sonne again on their mire and wal- 
plea)> he act on J?a polu low therein, 
anb bepealpia]> J?«p on. 
^-Alfr.Boet.v.mkUA. 



22. On the Wilt. 

Ic polbe $e acpian hpae- " I would ask thee, whether 
J>ep pe aenijne ppybom we have any freedom or any 
habban o^Be aemgne an- power, what we should do, 
pealb hpaet pe bon. hpaet or what we should not doj 
pe ne ne bon. $e p 10 job- or does the divine preordi* 
cunbe popetiohhunj o|>)>e nation or fate compel us to 
jrio pypb up nebe to Sam that which we wish ? n 
J>e pe pillen:- 

Da cpae)> he. pe habba)? Then said he, « We have 
micelne anpealb. nip nan much power. There is no 
gep ceabpip jepceapt: f rational creature which has 
naebbe ppeobom. pe J>e not freedom. He that hath 
gepceaibpip neppe haep^ pe reason may judge and-disr 
raaej beman 3 tdpceabari criminate what he Should 
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hpaet he pilnian pceal -J will, and what he should 
hpaet he onpcuman pceal. shun ; and every man hath 
3 aelc mon haep}> Sone this freedom, that he knows 

Epiobom. f he pat hpaet what he should will, and 
fe pile hpaet he nele. anb what he should not will. All 
Seah habbaS ealle je- rational creatures have a like 
rceabpipe ^epceapta je- freedom. Angels have right 
licne ppybom. Gnjlap judgements, and good will; 
habba]> pihte bomap -j and all that they desire they 
jobne pillan. } eall hpaet obtain very easily, because 
hipillniaJ>hibesita)>jT>iJ>e they wish nothing wrong. 
eaj>e. pop)?aem J>e hi nanep But no creature hath free- 
T°Z e T ne pdlnia)>. Nip dom and reason, exeept 
nan jepceapt \e haebbe angels and men. Men have 
pp?bom -} jepceabpip- always freedom ; and the 
neppe buton englum } more of it, as they lead their 
mannum. Damenhabbaj> mindstowards divine things, 
rimle ppybom, )>$ mapan But they have less freedom 
j?e hi heopa mob neap job- when they inclinetheir minds 
cunbum Sm^um laetaj>. } nea r to this world's wealth 
habbaj> «aep J>y laeppan an d honours. They have no 
pp?bom. J>e hi heopa freedom when they them- 
mobeppillan neap Bippe selves subject their own wills 
populb ape laetaj>. Nab- to the vices; but so soon as 
baj> hi naenne ppybom they turn away their mind 
Sonne hi hiopa a^num pil- f rom goo d, they are blinded 
lum hi pylpe unfeapum with unwiseness," 
unbepJ>eobaj?. ac pona ppa 
hi heopa mob apenbaj> 
rpom gobe, ppa peop]?aJ> 
he ablenbe roib unpip- 
bome. 

CpaeJnc.SumtimahaepJj I said, "I am sometimes 
rpij?e jebpepeb. Da cpae)> verymuchdisturbed.''Quoth 
foe. frpaetmpe. Da cpaej* he, "At what?" I answered, 
jc, frjt lp yy Jm pejipt f " It is at this which thou 
Erp^rylleaellcumppybom sayest, that God gives to 
f}>$ |$b to bonne, ppa every one freedom to do evil 
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ypeL j7>ae)>cji he pille. anb as well as good, whichsoever 
J>upejpteac f Erob pite he will; and thou say est also, 
aelc Junj aepep hit je- that God knoweth every 
pyp)>e. *} Jm rejrt eac f thing before it happens; and 
nan J?inj pyppe bute hit: thou also sayest, that nothing 
Hob pille o$$e jejjapije. happens but that God wills 
*} ftu pejpt f hit pcyle or consents to it : and thou 
eall papan jrpa jetiohhob sayest that it should all go as 
habbe. Nu punbpie ic he has appointed. Now I 
J>aep hpy hi jejiapije f }>a wonder at this: why he 
ypelan men habban J>one should consent that evil men 
ppybom f hi magon bon should have freedom, that 
ppa job rpa ^pel ppse)>ep they may do evil as well as 
ppa hi pillan. ftonne he aep good, whichsoever they will, 
pat f hi ypel bon pilla]?. when he knew before that 

they would do evil." 

Da cpaej> he. Ic ]>e maej Then quoth he, " I may 
ppij>e eaj?e jeanbpypban very easily answer thee this 
J?aejr ppellep. 13 u polbe, remark. How would it now 
he nu locian jip hpyle look to you, if there were any 
j-pij?e pice cynmj paepe *} very powerful king, and he - 
naepbe naenne ppyne mon had no freemen in all his 
on eallon hip pice, ac kingdom, but that all were 
paepon ealle J>eope. slaves ? ** 

Da cpae)> ic. Ne }»uhte Then said I, " It would not 
hit me nauht pihthc. ne seem to me right, nor also 
eac jepipenhc. jip him reasonable, if servile men only 
pceolban J>eope men J>em- should attend upon him. M 
Jan. 

Dacpae)>he.fcpaetpaepe Then quoth he, "What 
unjecynbhepe. 31 p. Efob would be more unnatural, 
naepbe on eallum hip pice than if God in all his kingdom 
nane ppije pceapt unbep had no free. creatures under 
hip anpealbe. pop)>aem he hispowerPThereforehemade 
jepceop tpa jepceabpipan two rational creatures free; 
jepceapta rpio. enjlap 3 angels atid men. He gave 
men. )>am he jeap micle them the great gift of free- 
jipe ppeobomep. f hi mop- dom. Hence they could do 
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ton bon ppa job ppa ypel evil as well asgood,whicbso- 
jy&poji ppa hi poteon. he ever they would. He gave this 
paelbe ppij>e paepte jipe *} very fixed gift, and a very fixed 
ppi)>e paepte ae nub )>aepe law with that gift, to every 
jipe aelcum menn o)> hip man unto this end. The free- 
enbe. f if pe pp^born. J>set dom is, that man may do 
te mon mot bon f he pile, what he will : and the law 
anb f lp po ae f jilt ael- is, that he will render to 
cum men be hip jepyph- every man according to his 
turn aejj>ep je on %ippe works, either in this world 
populbe je on )>aepe to- or in the future one ; good 
peapban ppa 30b ppa ypel or evil, whichsoever hedoeth. 
ppsej^ep he be]>. tf men ma- Men may obtain through 
jan bejitan }mph Jwme this freedom whatsoever they 
ppybom ppa hpaet ppa he will; but they cannot escape 
pilla]>. buton bea]> hi ne death, though they may by 
majon popcyppan aec hi good conduct hinder it, so 
hine majon mib gobum that it shall come later. In- 
peopcum jelettan f he deed they may defer it to old 
J>y latopcymjj.jepupjmm age, if they don't want good 
o£ opelbo hi hine hpilam will for good worksi" 
lettaj? jip mon to gobum 
peopce ne onhajie habbe 
jobne pillan . — j&ljr. Boet. 
p. 140—142. 



23. Cadmoris Poetical Paraphrase on that Part of 
Genesis which relates to the Fail of the Angels. 
Written before A.D. 680*. 
Up lp piht micelf. To us it is mueh right 

SSaet pe pobepa peapb, That we the heavens' Ruler, 

* See Turner's History of the Anglo-Saxons* 8vo, 1820, voUil 
p. 302 and 355 5 and this Grammar, in Prosody, p. 231, note 2a . 

t The general division of lines is here followed, as denoted by the 
punctuation in the edition of €a*dmon published by Junius m 1 $55. 
The letters of alliteration will be easily discovered by the rules given 
in Prosody. 
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pepeba pulbop Emoig. 
popbum hepigen. 
mobum lupien:- 
Tie ip maejna ppeb. 
heapob ealpa heah je- 
Fpeaaelmjhtij:- [pceapta. 
Naephim ppuma aeppe. 
op jepopben. 
Ae nu enbe cymj?. 
ecean Dpihtnejr. 
ac he b\% £ pice, 
opep heopen ptolap. 
heagum )>pymmum. 
poftpaept 3 pprtS pepom. 
ppejl-bopmap heolb:* 
pa paepon jej-ette. 
pibe 'J pibe. 
j>uph jepealb Gobep. 
pulbpep beapnura. 
japta peapbum:- 
faaepbon jlcam } bpeam. 
anb heopa opbppuman. 
enjla jjpeatap. 
beophce blijrpe. 
paep heopa blaeb micel. 
J?ejnap J?pympaept:e. 
Jjeoben hepebon. 

taejbon luptum lop. 
eopa lip ppean. [um. 
bembon bpihtenep buje)>- 
paepon ppi^e jepaehge. 
pynna ne cujxin. 
pipena ppemman. 
ac hie on pprtSe lipbon. 
ece mib heopa albop. 
ellep ne onjunnon. 
paepan on pobepum. 
nym)?e piht ^ poft. 



The hosts* glorious King, 
With words should praise, 
With minds should love. 
He is in power abundant, 
High head of all creatures, 
Almighty Lord ! [ginning 
There was not to him ever be- 
Nor origin made ; 
Nor now end cometh 
Of the eternal Lord ! [ful 
But he will be always power- 
Over heaven's seats 
In high majesty. [ous* 

Truth-fast and very strenu- 
Ruler of the bosoms of the 
Then were they set [sky! 
Wide and ample, 
Through God's power, 
For the children of glory, 
For the guardians of spirits: 
They had joy and splendour, 
And their beginning-origin, 
The hosts of angels ; 
Bright bliss 
Was their great fruit. 
The illustrious ministers 
Praised the King : 
They said willingly praise 
To their life-Lord ; [virtues, 
Theyobeyed domination with 
They were very happy ; 
Sins they knew not, 
Nor to frame crimes : 
But they in peace lived 
With their Eternal Elder. 
Otherwise they began not 
To rear in the sky, 
Except right and truth, 
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aep $on enjla peapb. 
pop opephyjbe. 
bael on gebpilbe. 
nolbon bpeojan lenj. 
heopa pelppa paeb. 
achieop pblupan. 
Iiobep ahpuppon:* 
foaepbon yelp micel. 
Saet hie piS Dpihtne. 
baelan meahton. 
pulbop-pa&jtan pic. 
pepobep Jjpymme 
rib *] f pejl-topht. 
him J>aep pap jelamp. 
seppt *} opeph^jb. 
1 J>aep enjlep mob. 
J?e J>one unpaeb. 
onjan aepept ppemman. 
pepan 3 peccean 
J?a he popbe cpae^S. 
nij>ej- opJ>^ppceb. 
%5at he on nop$ baele. 
ham tJ heahpetl. 
heopena picep. 
ajan polbe :• 
J?a peapS yppe Cob. 
^ J?am pepobe ppaft. 
J?e he aep pupSSobe 
phtre *] pulbpe. 
Sceop J?am peplojan 
ppaeclicne ham. 
peopce to leane. 
helle heapap. 
heapbe nriSap 
hehtr f pite-hup 
ppaecna biban. 
beop bpeamaleap 
Dpihren upe. 



Before the angels* Ruler, 
For pride* 

Divided them in error. 
They would not prolong 
Council for themselves ! 
But they from self-love 
Throw off God's. 
They had much pride 
That they against the Lord 
Would divide 
The glorious place, 
The majesty of their hosts, 
The wide and bright sky. 
To him there grief happened, 
Envy and pride ; 
To that angel's mind 
That this ill counsel 
Began first to frame, 
To weave and wake. 
Then he words said, 
Darkened with iniquity, 
That he in the north part 
A home and high seat 
Of heaven's kingdom 
Would possess. 
Then was God angry, 
And with the host wroth 
That he before esteemed 
Illustrious and glorious. 
He made for those perfidious 
An exiled home, 
A work of retribution, 
Hell's groans 
And hard hatreds. 
Our Lord [house 

Commanded the punishment 
For the exiles to abide, 
Deep, joyless, 
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japta peapbap:- 
pa he hit jeape pipte. 
p^nnihte bepealb. 
puple jemnob. 
jeonb polen pype. 
anb paepcyle. 
pece tJ peabe leje. 
hehr $a ^eonb. 
$at paebleape hop, 
peaxan pite bpojan :• 

foaepbon hie ppohtrjeteme. 
gpimme pi$ Erob jepom- 

nob :• 
l3im J>aep jpimleanbecom. 

cpaebon f heo pice. 

pe^e mobe. 

ajan polban. 

anb ppa ea$e meahtan :• 

l3im peo pep jeleah. 

CfiSSan |?albenb hip. 
eopona heah Eminj. 
hon?>a aepaepbe. 
hehpte piS J>am hepje. 
ne mihton h^jekape. 
maene pi55 metobe. 
maejyn bpyttijan. 
ac him pe maepa mob je- 
baelc popbijbe:- [tpaerpbe. 
pa he jeboigen peaptf. 
beploh p^n pceajjan. 
pijope 3 jepealbe. 
borne ^ buje^e. 
anb bpeame benam. 
hip peonb ppi$o. 
anb gepean ealle. 



The rulers of spirits. 
When he it ready knew 
With perpetual night foul, 
Sulphur including, 
Over it full fire 
And extensive cold, 
With smoke and red flame, 
He commanded them over 
The mansion, void of council, 
To increase the terror pu- 
nishment, [tion ; 
They had provoked accusa- 
Grim against God collected 

To them was grim retribu- 
tion come. 
They said that the kingdom 
With fierce mind 
They would possess, 
And so easily might. 
Them the hope deceived, 
After the Governor 
The heaven's high King, 
His hands uprear'd 
Highest against the crowd; 
Nor might the void of mind, 
Vile against their Maker, 
Enjoy might. [parted, 

. Their loftiness of mind de- 
Their pride was diminished. 
Then was he angry; 
He struck his enemies 
With victory and power, 
With judgment and virtue, 
And took away joy ; 
Peace from his enemies, 
And all pleasure : 
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tophte tipe. 
anb hip topn jeppaec. 
on jepacum pptfSe. 
pelpep mihtum. 

Ctpenjum ptiepe. 
aepbe ptypne mob. 
jejpemeb jpymme. 
jpap on ppafte. 
p&um polmum. 
3 him on paeftm jebpaec. 
yp on mobe. 
e&ele bepcypebe. 
hip piSSepbpecan. 
pulbop jeptealbum. 
Sceop J?a *} pcypebe 
Scjrppenb upe. 
opephibij cyn. 
enjla op heopnum. 
paep leap pepob. 
Palbenb penbe. 
laftpenbne hene, 
on lanjne pro. 
geompe japtap. 
paep him j^lp popob. 
beotr popboppten. 
anb popbijeb J> p^m. 
plite jepemmeb. 
heo on ppace p^&San. 
peomobon ppeapte. 
p$e ne J oppton. 
hlube hlihhan. 
ac heo hell tpejum. 
pepije punobon. 
anb pean cirtSon. 

pup! J?popebon. 
J>yptpum be]>eahte. 



Illustrious Lord ! 

And his anger wreaked. 

On the enemies greatly, 

In their own power 

Deprived of strength. 

He had a stern mind ; 

Grimly provoked ; 

He seized in his wrath 

On the limbs of his enemies, 

And them in pieces broke, 

Wrathful in mind : 

He deprived of honour 

His adversaries, 

From the stations of glory. 

He made and cut off, 

Our Creator ! 

The proud race 

Of angels from heaven ; 

The faithless host. 

The Governor sent 

The hated army 

On a long journey, 

With sorrowful spirits. 

To them was glory lost, 

Their threats broken, 

Their majesty curtailed, 

Stained in splendour : 

They in exile afterwards 

Pressed on their black 

Way, they needed not 

Loud to laugh ; 

But they in heirs torments 

Weary remained, 

And knew woe, 

Sad and sorry : 

They endured sulphur, 

Covered with darkness, 
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)?eajil aectejilean. 
J?aer fe neo onjunnon. 
ftS Dobe pmnan. 
Ccedmon. p. 1 & 2. 



A heavy recompense, 
Because they had begun 
To fight against God. 



24. On the Natural Equality of Mankind*. 



Daet eojij?papan. 
ealle haepben. 
:olb buenbe. 
:puman jelicnc. 
u op anum tpaem- 
ealle comon. 
pejte } pipe, 
on populb innan. 
^mb hi eac nu jet. 
ealle jelice. 
on pojiulb cuma]?. 
plance *} heane. 
>fip f nan punbop. 
rojtjraem pitan ealle. 
feaet an Dob ip 
ealjia jepceapta. 
Fpea monc^nnep. 
Faebep ^ Scippenb. 
pe^J^aepe punnan leohc. 
pele]? op neoponum, 
monan 3 ]?yp. 
maepum pteoppum. 
pe jepceop. 
men on eopj^an. 
anb jepamnabe. 
paple to lice, 
aetppuman aepept. 



The citizens of earth, 

Inhabitants of the ground, 

All had 

One like beginning. 

They of two only 

All came ; 

Men and women, 

Within the world. 

And they also now yet 

All alike 

Come into the world, 

The splendid and the lowly. 

This is no wonder, 

Because all know 

That there is one God 

Of all creatures ; 

Lord of mankind : 

The Father and the Creator ; 

Who the sun's light 

Giveth from the heavens ; 

The moon, and this 

Of the greater stars. 

He made 

Men on the earth ; 

And united 

The soul to the body. 

At the first beginning 



* This agrees in substance with the prose j see Praxis, Ext. 18. 
p. 299. 



3?0 PRAXIS. 

pole unbep polcnum. ' 
emn aej>ele jepceop. 
aejhpilcne mon :• 

t>py je )>onne aeppe. 

opep oj>pe men. 

opepmobijen. 

buton anbpeopce. 

nu je unaej>elne. 

aenij ne metaj>:- 

t>py je eop pop aej?elum. 

up ahebben nu:- 

On j>aem mobe bij>. 

monna jehpilcum. 

#a piht ae)>elo. 

55e ic j>e pecce ^mb. 

nalep on J?aem plaepce. 

polb buenbpa:* 

Ac nu aejhpilc mon. 

$e mib ealle bij>. 

hip un)>eapum. 

unbep-Juebeb. 

he poplaet aepept. 

lipep ppumpceapr. 

anb hip ajene. 

aeJ>elo ppa pelpe. 

anb eac Jwme Faebep. 

J?e hine aet ppuman je- 

popj>aem hme. [pceop. 

anae]?elaj>. 

aelmihtij Cob. 

$aet he unaej>ele. 

d pop]? J>anan p^pj>. 

on peopulbe. 

to pulbpe ne cymj>:- 

Alfr.BoeL?. 171 & 172. 



[Ext. $4* 

The folk under the skies 
He made equally noble 
Every sort of men. 

Why then do ye ever 

Over other men 

Thus arrogate 

Without cause ? 

Now you do not find 

Any not noble. 

Why do ye for nobility 

Now exalt yourselves ? 

In the mind 

Of every man 

Is the true nobility [of; 

That I have spoken to thee 

Not in the flesh 

Of the inhabitants of earth. 

But yet every man 

That is by all 

His vices 

Brought into subjection, 

first abandons 

His origin of life, 

And his own 

Nobility from himself ; 

And also the Father 

Who him at the beginning 

Therefore him [made. 

The almighty God 

Will un noble ; 

That he noble no more 

Thenceforth might be 

In the world, 

Nor come to glory. 



Ext. 25".] Alfred's boethi us. 
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25 . An Exhortation to seek far Felicity by Communion 
with Uod*. 



pel la monna beapn. 
jeonb mibban jcapb. 
ppiopa aeghpilc. 
punbie to Jraem. 
ecum jobe. 
$* pe ymb pppeca}>. 
anb to J>aem jej-aetyum. 
55e pe recgaf ^mb. 
Se J>e ponne nu pe. 
neappe gehepteb. 
mib Juppep maepan. 
mibban jeapbep 
unnyttpe lupe. 
f ece him ept hpaej>e, . 
pulne ppiobom. 
SSaet he pop]? cume. 
to J>aem jepeljmm. 
f aula pa&bep 
popjjaem f ip po an pept* 
eallpa jej-pinca. 
hyhthcu hyjr. 
heaum ceolum. 
mobep uppep 
mepe pmylta pre. 
^aet if po an hyj>< 
^e aeppe bij>. 
aeptep Jam ^Jmm. 
upa jeppinca. 
^p:a gehpelcpe. 
ealnig pm^lte. 
55aet ij- po ppijprop. 
anb po ppopop an. 
eallpa ypmmga. 



O children of men, 

Over the world ! 

Every one of the free ! 

Try for that 

Eternal good 

That we have spoken of, 

And for those riches 

That we have mentioned. 

He that then now is 

Narrowly bound 

With the 

Useless love 

Of this large world, 

Let him seek speedily 

Full freedom, 

That he may advance 

To the riches 

Of the soul's wisdom. 

Because this is the only rest 

Of all labours; 

A desirable port 

To high ships ; 

Of our mind 

The great and mild abode : 

This is the only port 

That will last for ever ; 

After the waves 

Of our troubles, 

Of every storm, 

Always mild. 

This is the place of peace, 

And the only comforter 

Of all distresses, 



* This is founded on the prose contained in the Praxis, extract 20, 

Y 
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aeptep Jnppum. 

peopulb jeppincum. 

ftaet if pynp urn ptop. 

aeptep |>if|rum ypmjmm. 

to ajanne. 

Ac ic jeopne pat. 

$aet te jylben maj>m. 

p^loppen pine. 

ptan p eapo jimma. 

nan mibbenjeapbep pela. 

mobep eajan. 

aep pe ne onlyhta)) auht. 

ne jebeta]?. 

hiopa pceappneppe. 

to )>aepe pceapunja. 

po)>pa jeraetya. 

ac hi ppipop jet. 

monna jehpelcep. 

mobep eagan. 

ablenba}> on bpeoptum. 

%5onne hi hi. 

beophtpan gebon. 

FopJ>aem aejhpilc Jung. 

^e on Jnp anbpeapban. 

lipe lica]?. 

laenu pinbon. 

eop)>licu Jnng 

d pleonbu. 

ac f lp punboplic. 

plite anb beophtnep. 

^e puhta jehpaep. 

plite jebephtejn 

anb aeptep }?aem. 

eallum palbejn 

Nele pe palbenb. 

^Saet poppeop)?an pcylen 

paulauppe. 

ac he hi pelpa pile. 



After this 

World's troubles. 

This is the pleasant station 

After these miseries 

To possess. 

And I earnestly know 

That the golden vessel, 

The silvery treasure, 

The stone fortress of gems, 

Or riches of the world 

To the mind's eye 

Can never bring any light; 

Cannot increase 

Its acuteness 

To the contemplation 

Of the truer riches ; 

But they rather yet 

The mind's eyes 

Of every one of men 

Blind in their breast, 

Than they them. 

Make brighter. 

But all things 

That in this present 

Life so please, 

Are slender, 

Earthly things, 

Ever fleeting. 

But wonderful is that 

Beauty and brightness, 

Which every creature 

With beauty illuminates, 

And after that 

Governs all : 

This Qovernor will not 

That we should destroy 

Our souls, 

But he himself will them 



Ext. 26.] ON jETHELSTAN's victory. 
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leoman onlihtan. 

ln:ep palbenb. 
-Dip ]>onne haele]?a hpilc. 

hlutjium eajum. 

mobep pnep 

maej aepjie opjuon. 

hioponep leohtep 

hlutjte beojthto. 
. 'Sonne pile he pecjan. 

$aet )>aepe punnan pie. 

beojihtnep Jnoptpo. 

beopna jehp^lcum. 

to metanne. 

pij> f micle leoht. 

Erobep aelmihtigep. 

$aet lp japta jehpaem. 

ece butan enbe. 

eabejum paulum:- 

Alfr.Boet.^. 181, 182. 



Enlighten with light ; 

The Ruler of life. 

If then any man 

With the clear eyes 

Of his mind 

May ever behold 

Of heaven's light 

The lucid brightness, 

Then he will say, 

That the sun's brightness 

Will be darkness, 

If any man 

Should compare it 

With the superior light 

Of God Almighty. 

That will be to every spirit 

Eternal without end ; 

To happy souls. 



26 • The Song on JEthelstaris* Victory at Brunan- 

burh. 



fcep /FJ>elptan cyninj. 
eopla bpihten. 
beopna beah-j^pa. 
anb hip bpoftop eac. 
Gabmunb ae^elmj. 
ealbop lanjne try p. 
jeplohjon aet pecce. 
ppeopba ecjum. 
ymbe Bpunan-buph. 



Here jEthelstan king, 
Of earls the lord, [bles, 
The shield^giver of the no- 
And his -brother also, 
Edmund the Prince, 
The elder ! a lasting victory 
Won by slaughter in battle 
With the edges of swords 
Near Brunan-burh. 



* See Saxon Chronicle in A.D. 938. and Hickes's Thesaurus, vol. i. 
p. 181. for the metrical division of the Saxon ; and for a verbal trans- 
lation in Latin, see Hickes's preface, p. xiv. 

y2 
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Bopb-peal clupan. 



heopan heafcohnbe. 
hamopa lapan. 
apapan Gabpeapbep. 
jrpa him jcarfSele paep 
ppom cneo-maejum. 
f hie «t campe opt. 
pij> laj?pa jehpaene. 
lanb ealjobon. 
hopb *} hamap. 
foettenb cpunjun. 
Sceotta leoba. 
anb pcip-plotan. 
paejep peollan. 
pelb bynebe. 
pec^ap hpate. 
pyft&an pinne. 
up on mopjen tib. 
maepe tuncjol. 
jlab opep jpunbap. 
Gobep conbel beopht. 
ecer Dpyhtnep . 
o*8$ po ae]?ele jepceapt. 
pahto petle. 
paep laej f ecj maeni^. 
japum ageceb. 
guma nop^epna. 
opep pcylb pcoten. 
ppilce Scittipc eac. 
pepis p^ep r«*- 
pept Seaxe pop)>. 
onblonjne baeg. 
eopob c^ptum. 
on lapt legbun. 
la$um J?eobum. 
heopan hepe-plyman. 



praxis. [Ext. 26. 

The wall of shields they 
cleaved, [ners: 

They hewed the noble ban- 
The survivors of the family, 
The children of Edward. 
As to them it was natural 
From their ancestry, 
That they in the field often 
Against every enemy 
Their land should defend, 
Their treasures and homes. 
Pursuing, they destroyed 
The Scottish people 
And the ship-fleet. 
The dead fell ! 
The field resounded ! 
The warriors sweat ! 
After that the sun 
Rose in the morning hour, 
The greatest star ! 
Glad above the earth, 
God's candle bright ! 
The eternal Lord's ! 
Till the noble creature 
Hastened to her setting. 
There lay soldiers many 
With darts struck down, 
Northern men, 
Over their shields shot. 
So were the Scotch ; 
Weary of ruddy battle. 
The West-Saxons then 
Throughout the day, 
With a chosen band, 
To the last pressed 
On the loathed people. 
They hewed the fugitives of 
the army, 



Ext. 26.] on ^ethelstan's victory. 
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hmban Jjeaple 

mecum mylen pceappan. 

CDypce ne p^pnbon. 

heopbep honb pieman. 

hsele)>a nanum J»pa. 

J?e mib Anlape. 

opep aepa jeblonb. 

on libep bopme. 

lanb ^epohtun. 

paeje to jepeohte. 

Fipe lejun 

on ^am camp-ptebe. 

cynmjap jeonje. 

ppeopbum appepebe. 

ppeolce peopene eac* 

eoplap Anlapep. 

unpim hepigep; 

plotan anb Sceotta. 

Baep jeplemeb peapS 

Nopftmanna bpcju 

nybc jebaebeb. 

to libep ptepne. 

litle pepebe. 

cpeab cneapon. 

plot cyning. 

ut £epat on pealene plob. 

pcoph jenepebe. 

Spilce y aep eac pe Fpoba. 

mib pleame com. 

on hip cy$$e nop$. 

Conptantmup. 

hap fcylbe ping. 

hpeman ne ftoppte. 

maecan gemanan. 

he paep hip maeja pceapb. 



The behind ones, fiercely 
With swords sharpened at 

the mill. 
The Mercians did not refuse 
The hard hand-play 
With any of those men 
That, with Anlaf, 
Over the turbid sea, 
In the bosom of the ship, 
Sought the land 
For deadly fight. 
Five lay 

In that battle place, 
Young kings, 
By swords quieted r 
So also seven, 

The earls of Anlaf, [roy 
And innumerable of the ar* 
Of the fleet and the Scots. 
There was chased away 
The lord of the Northmen, 
Driven by necessity 
To the voice of the ship. 
With a small host, 
With the crew of his ship, 
The king of the fleet 
Departed out on the yellow 
His life preserved, [flood ; 
So there also the routed one, 
A fugitive, came 
To his northern country ; 
Cons tan tin us : 
The hoarse din of Hilda 
He needed not to vociferate 
In the commerce of si^erds, 
He was bereft of his rela- 
tions ; 



326 praxis. 

ppeonba jep^lleb. 
on polc-ftebe. 
bej-lajen aet j-ecce, 
anb hif-pinu poplet 
on pael-j-tole. 
punbum popjpunben. 
jeon^e aet juSe 
T^lpan ne j>oppte. 
beopn blanbeii-peax. 
bilje ylehtep 
ealb in pibba. 
ne Anlap ^y ma. 
mib heopa hepe-lapum. 
hlehan ne J>opptan. 
f hie beabu peopca. 
betepan pupbon. 
on camp-ptebe. 
cumbeljehnabep 1 . 
japmittinje*. 
gumena jemotep. 
paepen jeppixlep. 
^aep hie on pael pelba, 
pi$ Gabpeapbep. 
apopan plejoban. 
Depitan him j>a 
NopJ> men 
naejleb cneappum. 
bpeopig bapa $a lap. 
on binnep mepe. 
opep beop paetep. 
Dipelin pecan, 
anb heopa lanb. 



[Ext. .26, 



Of bis friends felled 
In the folk-place, 
Slain in the battle : 
And his son* was left 
On the place of slaughter 
With wounds beaten down. 
Young in the conflict, 
He would not boast, 
The lad with flaxen hair, % < 
From the bill of death, 
Tho* old in wit. 
Nor more than Anlaf, 
With the residue of their ar> 
Had need to exult, [mies 
That they for works of battle 
Were better 

In the place of combat, v 
In the prostration of banners, 
In the meeting of the arrows, 
In the assembly of men,: 
In the exchange of weapons, 
When they, on the field of 
AgainstEdwardV [slaughter 
Descendants playecl. ^ 
Departed from them then 
The Northmen, 
In nailed ships, 
The dreary relics of injuries, 
On the stormy sea, . 
Over the deep water, 
Sought Duhlin, 
And their land, 



1 Eumbeljehnabej, from cumbel or curable, falling down, pliant, 
and gehnab, or gehnaerte, victory, &c. 

8 Gajimittinge, from gap, an arrow, dart, weapons, #c. and.mittinj, 
a meeting. 



Ext 26.] on athelstan's victory. 
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aepipcmobe*. 
Spilce $a jebpo^Sep. 
bejen aet pamne. 
cyninj anb ae^elinj. 
cy$$e pohton. 
J?ept-Seaxna lanb. 
pijep hpeamie. 
laetan him behynban. 
hpaepn bpyttian. 
palupi paban. 
anb ^one ppeaptan hpepn 
hypneb nebban. 
anb $ane hapean paban. 
capn aeptan. 
hpit aepep bpucan. 
jpaebijne juft-hapoc. 

anb f jpaejebeop.' 

pulp on $>aealbe. 

Ne pcap^ pael mape 

on &P eijlanbe. 

aepep J^ta. 

rolcep jepylleb. 

oepopan 'Sippum. 

rpeopbep ecjum. 

%5aep $e up pecjaSS bee. 

ealbe uftpitan. 

priS^an eaptan hibep. 

Gngle anb Seaxe. 

up becomon. 

opep bpymum bpab. 

Bpytene pohton. 

plance pijpmtfSap. 

peallep opepcomon. 

eoplap aphpate. 

eapb bejeatan. 

Saw. Chron. An. 938. 



Disgraced in mind. • 

So the brothers 

Both together, 

The king and the prince, 

Their country sought, 

The West-Saxon land. 

The screamers of war 

They left behind, 

The raven to enjoy, 

The dismal kite, 

And the black raven, 

With horned beak ; 

And the hoarse toad ; 

The eagle afterwards 

To feast on the white flesh ; 

The greedy battle-hawk, 

And the gray beast, 

The wolf in the wold. 

Nor had there been a greater 

In this island [slaughter 

Ever yet 

Of people destroyed, 

Before this 

By the edges of swords, 

(As the books tell us 

Of the old wise men) 

Since from the East hither 

The Angles and the Saxons 

Came up 

Over the broad waves, 

Sought the Britons, 

Illustrious smiths of war! 

Overcame the Welsh ; 

Earls excelling in honor! 

And obtained the country. 



1 jEpijrraobe, from appifc, disgrace; and mob, the mind. 
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PRAXIS, 



[Ext. 27, 



527. The Song * on Edgar's Death. 



Tiejt jeenbobe. 
eopftan bpeamap 
Gabjap Gnrla cymnj. 
ceap him oftep leoht. 

phtij anb pinpum. 

anb ftip pace poplet. 

lyp ftap laene nemnaft. 

leoba beapn. 

men on molban. 

paene monaft gehpaep. 

in ]>iy ye aej>el typp. 

)>a )?e aep psejian. 

on pim-cpaepte. 

pihte jetojene. 

Juliup nomaft. 

f ye onja jepat. 

on $one eahtateo]?an baej 

Gabgap op lipe. 

beopna beah-jypa. 

Anb pen j hip beapn. 

py]?J?an to cyne-pice. 

cylb unpeaxen. 

eopla ealbop* 

Jam paep Gabpeapb nama. 

anb him typpaept haeWS. 

tyn nihtum aep. 

op Bpytene jepat. 

bipcop ye goba. 

J?uph gecynbne cpaept. 

J>ampaepCynepeapbnama: 

Da j)3ey on CDypce. 

on mine jeppasje. 



Here ended 
His earthly joys — 
Edgar, England's king; 
He chose for himself another 

light, 
Beautiful and pleasant ; 
And left this feeble life, 
Which the children of the 
The men on earth, [nations, 1 
Call so transitory, [where 
On that month which every 
In this country's soil 
They, that were before 
In the art of numbers 
Rightly instructed, 
Call July : 

In his youth departed 
On the eighteenth day, 
Edgar from life, [the nobles : 
The giver of the bracelets of 
And his son took 
Then to the kingdom ; 
A child not full grown ; 
The ruler of earls ; 
Edward was his name, 
An excelling hero. 
Ten nights before 
From Britain departed 
The bishop so good 
In native mind, 
Cyneward was his name. 
Then was in Mercia, 
To my knowledge, 



* See Saxon Chronicle in A.D. 975, and Hickes's Thesaurus, vol. i. 
p. 185. 



on edgar'b death. 



Ext. 27.] 

pibe anb pel hpaep. 
J?albenbep 4op. 

ap^Heb on polban. 
peala peap^ tobpepeb. 
jleappa Gobep ^Seopa. 
Baet paepjnopnunj micel. 
%am fte on bpeoptum. 
paeg b'/pnenbe lupan. 
metobep on mobe. 
Da paep maepfta ppuma. 
to-pproe poppepen. 
pijopa palbenb, 
pobepa paebenb. 
}>a man hip piht to-bpaec. 
Anbfta peapft eac abpaepeb 
beopmob haeleft. 
Oplac op eapbe. 
opep y$a jepealc. 
opep janotep baeft. 
jamol-peax haeleft. 
pip anb popb pnotop. 
opep paetepa jeSpinj. 
opep hpaelep aeftel. 
hama bepeapob. 
Anb Sa peapft aetypeb. 
uppe on pobepum. 
jteoppa on ptaftole. 
J>one pti$ peptide, 
haele® hije jleape. 
hata^S pibe. 
cometa be naman. 
cpaeptgleape men. 
pipe poftbopan. 
J7aep jeonb ipe\v fteobe. 
palbenbep ppacu. 
pibe jeppaeje. 
hunjop opep hpupan. 
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Wide and every where 
The praise of the supreme 

Governor 
Destroyed on the earth. 
Many were disturbed 
Of God's skilful servants. 
Then was much groaning 
To those that in their breasts 
Carried the burning love 
Of the Creator in their mind. 
Then was the source of mi- 
Wholly despised ; [racles 
The governor of victory ; 
The lawgiver of the sky ; 
Then man broke his law. 
And then was also driven 
The beloved man, 
Oslac, from the land, 
Over the rolling of the waves, 
Over the bath of the sea-fowl, 
The long-haired hero, 
Wise, and in words discreet, 
Over the roaring of waters, 
Over the whale's country ; 
Of an home deprived. 
And then was shown 
Up in the sky 
A star in the firmament, 
Which the firm of spirit, 
The men of skilful mind, 
Call extensively 
A comet by name, 
Men skilled in art, 
Wise truth-tellers. 
There was over the nation 
The vengeance of the Su- 
Widely spread [preme ; 
Hunger over the mountains. 



330 praxis. [Ext. 27. 

Daet ept heopona. That again heaven's 

peapb jebette. Ruler removed ; 

bjiejo en jla. The Lord of angels ! 

jeap ept blijye. He again gave blia* 

Tehpaein ejbuenbpa. To every inhabitant 

fcujih eonban pej-tm:- By the earth's fertility. 
Sax. Chron. An. 975. 



THE END 
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1. AN INTRODUCTION TO LATIN CONSTRUING 5 or, Easy 
and progressive Lessons for Reading, to be used by the Pupil as soon 
as the first Declension has been committed to memory : adapted to 
the most popular Grammars, but more particularly to that useo in the 
College at Eton ; and designed to illustrate the inflection of the de- 
clinable Parts of Speech, the Rules for Gender, for the Preterperfect 
Tense, and of Syntax ; having the quantity of the words marked, and 
accompanied with questions. To which are added some plain Rules 
for Construing. 

In the first page of this little work the learner is shown the neces- 
sity of being acquainted with the various terminations of Latin Nouns, 
as the Romans expressed that relation of words by terminations, which 
we do by prepositions. This principle is illustrated through the whole 
of Etymology. 

As the Grammar is understood and becomes familiar, the Scholar 
is taught to use his Dictionary, first with Nouns, then Adjectives, 
Pronouns, &c. Thus he is gradually led to see the use of his Gram- 
mar and Dictionary. 

That a cojria verborum might be acquired, with the knowledge of 
inflection, and the necessity of vocabularies superseded, as many radi- 
cal words as possible are contained in the examples : the extensive 
principle of the composition of words is also clearly but briefly treated. 

While every care has been taken to remove obstacles in this work, 
it is intended to call forth the latent energies of the mind, by leaving 
sufficient cause for the Pupil's own exertion. It has been a chief 
care to avoid confusion by multiplicity, and to teach one thing at a 
time ; but with such a repetition of what has been previously taught, 
as not to allow it to be forgotten. 

Also, Price 3*. 6d. 

2. LATIN CONSTRUING ; or, Easy and progressive Lessons 
from Classical Authors, with Rules for translating Latin into English, 
designed to teach the analysis of simple and compound sentences, 
and the method of construing Eutropius, Nepos, and the higher 
Classics, without the help of an English translation ; intended for the 
use of junior classes in Schools, and of those who have not had the 
advantage of regular instruction, for whom the quantity of those sylla- 
bles on which the pronunciation depends is marked : to which is added 
a full account of the Roman Calendar, with rules for reducing the 
English to the Roman time, and the Roman to the English. 

The Introduction is intended to teach the use of the Grammar 
and Dictionary ; but the Latin Construing, to show the nature of 
s ntences, and the order in which the Latin words are to be translated 
into English. Boys frequently begin to construe without any pre- 
vious knowledge or sentences, or the difference in the arrangement of 
Latin and English words in a sentence j it therefore often happens 
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that a boy who has learned Latin for some time, can scarcely con- 
strue the plainest sentence. He can most probably translate all the 
words separately, but can make nothing of them when taken toge- 
ther. This difficulty arises from the peculiar collocation of Latin words 
in a sentence. Though the arrangement must have been familiar to 
Roman children, it is so foreign to our idiom, that a boy is surrounded 
with insuperable obstacles. 

It is the object of the present work to remove these impediments. It 
is intended to point out to those who have a competent knowledge of 
Grammar, a general method of construing, before a Latin author is 
taken up. 

When the nature of a sentence has been explained, the pupil begins 
to construe the shortest simple sentences. He is gradually led forward 
to those enlarged by single words, till he comes to the most involved 
simple sentences. 

The pupil is then introduced to compound sentences, and taught 
that they are enlarged by clauses, as simple sentences are by words. 

It is presumed that when a boy has gone through the Rales, and per- 
fectly understands them, he will be fully competent to enter upon Nepos, 
Phcedrus, Casar, Ovid, &c. without the debilitating aid of translations, 
which appear to impede the strengthening the mind, by taking away 
cause for exertion. Difficulties should be removed, but not cause for 
exertion. A boy who has gone through this tittle work has been ac- 
customed to analyse sentences taken from Nepos, Phadrus, Sec. and 
will easily overcome any future obstacle. It » not said he will meet 
with no difficulty ; but it is affirmed that a diligent use of hit Dictionary 
and Grammar, with the application of the Rules in this little manual, 
will soon enable a boy of moderate parts to construe his lessons with 
j ttdgment and precision . 

Both in the Construing and in the Intuoihjction to it, such illus- 
trative examples are chosen as express some historical fact or moral 
sentiment : while, therefore, the teacher, in his arduous task of instruc- 
tion, will derive pleasure from meeting with some of the best sentiments 
of his old classical friends, the pupil will be benefited by having many 
moral and useful truths deeply impressed on his mind. 

The Author regrets to find many typographical, and some of his own 
errors in the preceding little works $— a second and enlarged edition 
is however preparing, in which every possible care is taken to have 
them corrected. 
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